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Av no period of our lives is the heart so attuned to sympathy as in 
the time of sorrow and bereavement ; softened by the sufferings of the 
loved and lost object of its affections, it ni turally yearns for kindness 
and consolation, and feels with gratitude the friendly solicitude which 
seeks to soothe its anguish, 

That Francis had been deprived of the friend—emphatically the 
friend—trom whom he had experienced continued and unchanging 
kinduess and support, we have the evidence of his own exclamation on 
the threshold of the chamber of death to prove. Driven as it were from 
his paternal roof, and awed into silence by the fear of ridicule and the 
excitement of language and conduct which he could not endure, he 
had uniformly sought i in the house and society of his worthy nadie an 
asylum from persecution, and a shelter from scenes and conversations, 
from which, however dutifully inclined towards his father, and affec- 
tionately disposed towards his half-brother, his feelings revolted and 
his taste turned away. 

Frank had attended the funeral of this revered and respected rela- 
tion—he had listened with breathless attention to the beautiful service 
appointed for the burial of the dead—his eyes were fixed on the black 
pall which covered the remains of his beloved uncle—they were lifted 
trom the tressells in the church, and borne to the grave; ‘he followed, 
having in his eyes the image of him whose lifeless corpse was before 
him—again he heard the voice of the clergyman, again beheld the 
coffin uncovered, and saw the preparations made for “lowering it into 
its last narrow home—it sank from his sight—the grating of the cords 
which served to deposit it in its last final resting-place rang in his ears, 
and the rattling of the dirt upon its lid seemed to announce to him 
the termination of his happiness on earth. 

It was from this fulfilment of his melancholy duties Mr. Francis 
Grindle was, as soon as circumstances would permit, to proceed to pass 
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a day or two at the Amershams’—and certainly, as the reader may him- 
self conceive, the meeting of Jane with her future half-brother-in-law 
(for the family were e xceedingly partic ular in never omitting the nice 
distinction of half-brother) was an event full of interest for many rea- 
sons; but more especially as they were to meet, although unknown to 
him, strongly prepossesscd in each other's favour, wader the roof of 
a lady who was devotedly attached to the one, and strongly prejudiced 
in favour of the other. 

Now, whether Mrs. Amersham felt some qualms of conscience in 
bringing these two exceedingly charming people together at so particu- 
Jar a crisis, Without having some other visiters in the house, or whether 
she thought that by ine: easing the little party in a very mall degree, 
she might aflord the two better Opportunities of talking over matters 
in which she now knew they were both deeply interested : or whether 
it seemed to her that a little variety, caused by a dash of heartless 
vanity and absurdity, might relieve the seriousness of the circle, and 
almost unconsciously attract the thoughts of Francis Grindle from the 
sad subject then nearest bis heart, we cannot say: but this we do 
know—she had contrived an arrangement which formed part of her 
scheme. 

W hie ther, as we say, it were Providential, or only fortunate, that the 
charming Emma had invited for the succeeding week a lady and her 
daug hter with whom Jane had not previously been much acquainted, 
and of whom Mr. Francis Grindle actually knew nothing, the reader 
must guess, On the first blush of the thing, it might appear that 
such a plan involved a want of fecling: but no; Mrs. Amersham, with 
great knowledge of human nature, felt satisfied that nothing so well 
serves to alleviate the sorrow which naturally wears and depresses the 
heart of the survivor of the lamented lost one, than the bringing the 
mourner in contact with persons whom they have not before seen, and 
who therefore cannot in any degree be associated in his or her ‘taiad 
with those who are gone. 

The pair—tor there were two of them—invited by the Amershams, 
were a mother and daughter — certainly neither of them favourites 
with Emma; but the lady's former husband, who was a baronet—his 
dignity like himself being of very brief duration—had been a connexion 
of Amersham’s, and the lady herself had only afew davs before re- 
turned to England from the continent, and therefore be yond any other 
reasons which she mig lit have had for enlivening the house by their 
presence, she thought it prudent to exact their promised visit then, as 
likely to rescue her from any imputation on the part of Colonel Bruff 
—which she did not think quite impossible when the whole truth 
came to be known—ol her having brought Mr, Francis Grindle into 


juxta-position and constant association with his daughter Jane during 


the SUspeNslon—not erat uy of hostilitics—but of the intercourse be- 
tween her and George. 

Lady Cramly, the widow in question, was gay and flighty; voluble 
in conversation to an extent which its called by some ‘* off- handishness.’ 
That she was agreeable im society cannot be denied, but it niust also 
be ee ae tie aie it is rather difficult with delicacy towards ladies 
im general lo expla wihy—tiat some portion of her attraction arose 
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from her established, and now unconquerable habit of seldom, if ever, 
speaking the truth; the great points of her exaggerations were made 
for the establishment of her own importance and popularity—her details 
of every thing connected with herself and her darling daughter Sera- 
phine, were full of descriptions of the sensations they created ; of the 
éclat which glorified them, and of the devoted attentions which were 
paid them he ‘rever they went. Every body who really knew Lady 
Cramly, gave in with gravity and complacency to her system, of 
which nobody was more sensitively aware than her daughter, who 
occasionally endeavoured to emulate the assiduity of the man behind 
his master’s chair, touching the history of the monkey’s tail; but 
the attempt to check, or curb, or controul her lad yship (as she liked to 
be called) generally made matters worse, for not only was Ser raphine— 
poor dear girl—snubbed for her interference, but in order to establish 
the accuracy of her first statement, her mother generally doubled its 
extravagance in her own vindication, 

Lady Cramly was, or rather had been during {her husband’s lifetime, 
the authoress of a eolit iry work, upon the memory of which she still lived 
and revelled. She had published two volumes of travels. In some of 
the countries which she described she really had been, but in others 
certainly not; but wherever the scene was laid, Lady Cramly and Se- 
raphine were at the top of the tree. Princes were proud to hand them 
to their carriage—crowned heads opened their palaces to receive them 
—Lady Cramly received medals, orders, and decorations, which never 
before had been conferred upon females. Seraphine—with a pug- 
nose, low forehead, and high shoulders, had been painted by all the 
first artists, and modelled by all the first sculptors on the continent. 
The book of travels had gone through eleven editions—Mr. Liberal, the 
eminent publisher, had made six thousand pounds by it, and would have 

made more, only that he had foolishly insisted, out of respect to the 
charac ter of her particular friend the Pope, upon expunging the author- 
ess’s account of her having waltzed with his Holiness at a masquerade 
during the carnival, to which he went only to have the pleasure of 
being “her partner,—upon this circumstance, ‘and her having been made 
a Burgher (or rather Burgheress) at Bruges (the only instance of the 
honour ever having been bestowed upon a lady), she not unfrequently 
descanted, and so often had she told the histories amongst others, that 


all who heard them, including Seraphine herself, felt certain that if 


nobody else believed them, Lady Crainly did. 

It was of Lady Cramly the wag said that her authority ought never 
to be doubted, for she must always be re-lied upon. Ne svertheless her 
poetical prose was very amusing, “and upon Waller's principle (we pre- 
sume) she was certainly an extremely eloquent and entertaiming com- 
p: anion, 

Seraphine although plain was pleasant, unassuming, and unpretend- 
ing; contented herself in c juntry- houses with playing valtzes and 
quadrilles, for brighter and more blooming belles to dance to—aspiring 
to nothing more than the ordinary and general attention which a mo- 
dest, well-educated girl commands and receives in society. 

The only fear Mrs. Amersham entertained, was that of Lady Cramly 
being rather too volatile and voluble under the circumstances; but 
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as Francis Grindle was not to be with them until the day after her ar- 
rival, she hoped to tame her down in a certain degree before he came, 
- by permitting, or rather encouraging her to give them an account 

her last visit to the continent previously to his making his! ap- 
hg moderate and modify her into a suitable associate for the 
morrow, 

Jane who, whatever interest she might feel in an event which in- 
terested Francis Grindle, and whatever observance of a death in the 
family with which she was about to be connected, was due in the way 
of form and respect, was of course not personally weighed down with 
grief for the loss of an individual whom she had never seen, was by no 
means displeased at the approach of the widow and her daughter, In 
fact, feeling the peculiarity of her own case, and apprehending ‘little 
encouragement from Emma in the way of regretting George Grindle, 
and incurring her father’s eternal anger, she was rather pleased at the 
addition to the party. 

And now here again we see the peculiarities of a woman’s mind. 
Emma and her husband had talked over Jane’s marriage half-a-score 
times,and both mutually agreed that to encourage her to rebel against the 
colonel’s commands upon the matter, would be to ensure her unhappi- 
ness through life. With her heart and feelings, the curse of a father de- 
nounced against her disobedience would have been the source of conti- 
nued and never-ending remorse and wretchedness ; and yet, believing 
in and admitting to herself the merits of Francis, and moreover in that 
Lelief justifying the preference of Jane, to which she attributes her dis- 
inclination to his brother, she invites this very man at a season, as we 
have already said, of more than usual delicacy, and when the circum- 
stances in which he is involved render him an object of more than 
ordinary interest, in order to associate him with the girl of all others 
with whom he ought not to be associated. This all being done from a 
kindness, perhaps misjudged, but which originated in a sympathy that 
inherently and universally e Xists in female hearts. 

W hile the party at Amersham’s is asse mbling, and before we proceed 
to detail the dialogues which took place between Emma and Jane, let 
us take a glance at George Grindle pére, and George Grindle fils. We 
know where they are, and knowing that, can make a tolerably good 
cuess at the sort of life they are like ‘ly to bei id ; but circumstances have 
been altered within the last four or five days; George, the younger, 
had calculated that the announcement of his marriage in the London 
papers would at once decidedly, and in the easiest way for him, have 
proclaimed the fact to Ellen, which he had not the courage himself to 
communicate. Matters were now difficult—her anxiety at not hearing 
from him had driven her to write to him—her letter must of course be 
answered—but how? Thus: 

‘“‘ Brighton, 
“ August —, 184— 


‘“* Dear Nelly 
‘Only conceive what abo re—I have just got your affectionate letter— 
det lighted to hear about Tiney’s tooth——-which may be called wisdom be- 
forehand, he unquestion: bly takes after his mamma; but just listen, 
you will see the history no doubt in the London papers. Uncle Lee- 
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son,as we call him in fun—not that the affair has turned out so funny 
other all—is ** mort,” as you would say at Versailles, but which, as the 
admirable Matthews used to observe when I was a genteel youth, means 
in English, no more. He is gone, Nelly, and has ‘s ft my amiable half- 
brother a mint of money—its my own fault—if I had followed him up, 
and never left him, he would have left some of his stumpy to me. 
However, he is gone, and I am just as bad off as I was ten days ago, 
and wh: at can be worse I don’t exactly see. 

‘* How's your Ma’? I hope, well, and all snug and comfortable ; if 
it hadn’t been for this very unsociable connexion having dropped, as 
they say, i should of course have written at length before this, and 
reminded you of my promise, which I hope, my dear Ne lly, you haven't 
forgot, of dining with you on the brat’s birthday. 

“This, however , has upset us, and here am I bunged up with the 
governor, who would neither go himself, nor let me go to my half- 
uncle’s funeral, which I] wished him to do, but being, as you know, un- 
commonly shy of a ‘shell out,” he said No, and so we came down 
here to mope ‘dec owe till Monday week ; this is called decent—it may 
be, but it’s deucedly ‘dull. How ever, your kind letter cheers me upa 
bit : and although, as you know, I am not a finished correspondent, I 
am delighted to answer you off hand : because when the account of the 
departure of the elde rly Hippopotamus reached you, you might think I 
was really sorry for him. 

‘©T shall write soon again, when we have recovered from our grief, 
mind that, Nelly, and hope tosend something to you before I see you 
—only, as I say, the governor is the hitch. Rely upon it, Nelly, that 
eentleman—old I won't call him, not only because he looks nearly as 
young as myself—but because old gentleman is the nick—or rather 
old nick name for the black dandy with the hoofs and tail, what lives 
in a ‘‘werry” hot climate. All I hope is, he won’t drive me into a 
corner. 

‘¢Give my best love to mamma and to Tiney. Has he lost the stick 
presented to him by Mr. Somebody, I forget his name at the minute, or 
has that uncommon fast-going chap m: ide hisappearance in Mrs, Evers- 
field’s salon? 1f he should arriv e, treat him gently, recollect his good- 
nature to the brat. Write soon in answer to this, because if the 
governor keeps his pockets shut much longer, after all the sacrifices 
I have made in parting from you for the present for fear of him, I may 
commit some rashness, which would be exceedingly disagreeable to all 
parties. 


’ 


‘* And so adieu, dear Nelly, and believe me, 
* Always affectionate ‘ly yours, 
‘ GrorGe GRINDLE.” 


This affectionate letter was written and placed on the writing-table 
of Mr. Grindle, in his lodgings at Brighton; and before the ink with 
which the concluding part of it was dry, he began the following epistle 
to Miss Jane Bruff: 

“ Brighton. 


‘* Dearest Jane, 
‘That's not too familiar now, my sweet girl; if it had not been for 
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the melancholy circumstance of my poor dear uncle's death you would, 
within afew hours, have been mine altogether. What an event! M 

father, as you know, never was upon particularly good terms with him ; 
and in fact, his second marriage made a division in the family whic h. 
however much I might sometimes be inclined to laugh about, nobody i in 
the world could lament more than myself. 

‘* My father’s feelings, however, were not to be overcome, and there- 
fore, as you know, we are here. IT am delighted to find that the expec- 
tations of my hi if brother Frank have been realized, and that he inhe- 
rits a considerable fortune. 

‘For my own part, I don’t see why we should have broken up from 
London on account of Mr. Leeson’s death; but I do whatever Iam 
taught to consider ri sht—prine iple, as I s: ay to myself, is every thing, 
and | would rather sacrifice every wish tn the world, so that I might ie 
upon its dictates. Else as far as fashion goes, nobody mourns for any- 
body now. A fortnight’s black for a father ; if very particular, a 
month for a mother; and as to not being about as usuai because some- 
body belonging to one is dead, why, as you know, nobody stays at 
home but the dead man himself, and he would be ine vlad to come out 

if he could. 

‘This sounds as if I were joking on serious matters; but I am vexed 
at what I think our needless separation. However, your excellent father 
—one of the best and most avreeable men 1 ever met with,—seemed to 
feel that it was right, and so did piece oe I must not complain, | 

‘«] flatter myself that [T have succeeded in getting into the good 
graces of that excellent creature Mrs. Smylar, - mn Trespect, because 
[| know she loves you; we must cherish her when we are—by Jove! 
what was | going to write—I mean, dear Jane, as that capital fellow 
Jack Topper says in the farce, When we two are one.’ | think her un- 
common, 

“Tam regularly jealous of your friends the Amershams. Why the 
deuce couldn't they have invited me to meet you? to be sure, I don’t 
know them, but that in these d: ys of promiscuous and unpremediti ated 
hospitality, is nothing; perhaps I shall put on my brazen ~ ask some 
day next week, and invade you. Would you be very angry 

‘The carriage will be quite entirely finished out and out. and be- 
wa every thing, by the end of next week.  Briges considers it 
what the painters call his ‘ chef-d'@urre,’ but which I say ought to 
be his * chay Dover.’ It is a perfect thing in its way, and L hope you 
will like it—the only sort of set-off I have for the delay of * the cere- 
mony,’ is the certainty that the ‘ vehicle,’ as the coachmen say, will be 

all the | better for it. . . 

‘| need not P ess you to write to me during your e ‘xile, as In course 
vou will—the address to us here you have already; if a change takes 
place you shall know it—my father is all of a heap about the 
postponement; but as [ say with the chap who wrote Shakspeare, 
‘What must be, must; and what can’t be cured, must be endured.’ 

* Adieu, ever affectionately yours, 
‘GEORGE GRINDLE.” 


“T think you may present my compliments to your friends the 
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Amershams, under all the circumstances, and just hint at what I have 
said about the brazen mask.” 


Now these two letters lay upon Mr. Grindle’s table together, ready 
for folding, putting in envelopes, sealing and directing ; and it is not 
quite impossible that the reader may think, that in the pure spirit 
of farce, it would be quite allowable, if not even natural, that George 
Grindle in his agitation, and what the Hebrew schoolmaster called * the 
confusion of the moment,” might put the two letters in the wrong 
covers, and so create scenes of infinite embarrassment and distress. 
But no, in real life these fortunate mistakes seldom, if ever, occur. 
Upon this oeeasion nothing of the kind happened. Mr. George Grindle 
folded, sealed, and addressed his letters exactly as he had originally in- 
tended. when he wrote them, that they should be folded, sealed, and 
addressed. It was not destined that either accident or carelessness 
should develope to the interesting creatures most deeply concerned the 
strange peculiarity of their positive and relative positions. 

And how were plodding on, during this period, our large and dis- 
agreeable colonel and his prime-ministe r? Of course, Smylar was in 
daily correspondence with Miss Harris, Jane’s maid, an was therefore 
kept regularly in possession of the history of all the proceedings at 
the Amershams’, She rather disliked the news, that other visiters were 
expected besides Frank Grindle ; but upon weighing the matter over, 
she seemed to fall unconsciously into the views of Mrs. Amersham on 
the subject, which views she herself, as we have already observed, had 
somewhat unaccountably permitted herself to adopt. 

As for what might be called the domestic comfort of Bruff’s house, 
left as he was in town, it is but just to observe, that in whatever degree 
Mrs. Smylar might ordinarily contribute to its maintenance, she was just 
at this time so divided in her views, so puzzled in hermind, and sO agitated 
in her feeiings, that matters certainly did not goon so smoothly as usual ; 
the policy she had adopted and the course "she was pursuing were of 
the desper ‘ate order; as has been already said, a word, a whisper, a 
mislaid letter, a misplaced confidence, would blow the whole of her deon- 
laid schemes to atoms; and while she began to suspect Miss Harris of 
feeling an interest in the merits and attractions of the colonel’s own 
man, she also trembled to think of the possibility of that gallant offi- 
cers taking a very Important step, which would utterly destroy her 
brizhtest prospects. 

He certainly was much more from home than was hts wont; he 
saw less of her when he was at home. Smylar could not exactly ac- 
count for the altered conduct of her master during the last two 
or three davs; and hence arose her suspicions the very existence of 
which, in her mind, rendered her less agreeable, or serviceable, or 
whatever it may be called, to the cc lonel. 

Favourites have alw ays plenty of ene mies, and one of the colonel’s 
servants—amongst the rest who knew (not that she seemed to try to 
conceal) the ultimate object of her hopes and wishes, suggested somes 
what hypothe tically to be sure, that when the only daughter of a gen- 
tleman of “‘ master’s” time of life, was going to be married, it was 
natural enough that he himself should look out for somebody who could 


compensate him for the loss of her society, 
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Now, so far as this opinion went, nobody more cordially agreed in it 
than Mistress Smylar; but when this said servant began to deduce from 
his hypothesis something like a belief which existed in his mind, that 
the colonel was becoming exceedingly attentive to Lady Gramm, Mrs. 
Smylar’s feelings and sentiments immediately underwent a most serious 
alteration, and the next flash through her speculations was a resolution, 
founded even upon so slight a basis as this, to run down poor Lady 
Gramm in the colonel’s estimation the first moment she could get the 
opportunity, Lady Gramm being of an age and size that nobody but 
such a man as the odious colonel could ever think of inc urring. Tobe 
sure, there was a title, and it seemed as if his anxiety that his di: wghter 
should have a title, such as it was, had worked him up into the small 
ambition of havine a wife with a title for himself. But this was malice 
prepense and aforethought of the butler, who had been utterly dis- 
carded from the favour of Mrs. Smylar ever since his unexpected intru- 
sion into the dinner-parlour in quest of sugar-candy, on the memorable 
evening of Sir George’s somewhat unwelcome visit. From that time 
he felt satistied that any attempts he might make upon the heart—or 
rather the hand—of Mrs. S Smylar, would be vain; and thenceforth, still 
afiecting all sorts of kindness and eivility towards her he never . 
an op portunity, favourable or unfavourable, whenever he couid, 
excite, if not absolute jealousy, something like an irritable brea te In 
the conduct of her diurnal re port of the colonel’ s proceedings. 

It is not an unpleasant sight to see roguery and duplicity thus 
thwarted; nor can there be a life more harassing, or mcre deservedly 
uncomlortable, than that of one of the disciples of the Smylar school, 
who exist upon falsehood and hypocrisy, and whose deviation of one 
inch to the right or the left from the crooked path of their base and hate- 
ful polic Vy must as inevitably annihilate their hopes, as an incidental 
tumble of a train off the railway settles the fate ot the infatuated pas- 
sengers by the iron hearses invented for the purpose of cheat ry and 
monopoly, to supersede good old English horses and carriages, and the 
best roads for travelling in the worl i 

Whether out of this wheel-within-wheel system—we do not mean of 
steam travelling, but of domestic intrigue in Colonel Bruff's house— 
any thing is like ly to arise really calculated to destroy the influence of 
the ringletted Venus of Bullock’ s-smithy, we are not yet prepared to 
state; but as far as affairs had yet gone, it certainly was exceedingty 
fortunate that the Grindle family were separated, and that Bruti, no 
more than Sir George and his eldest son, had any notion of he real 
state of circumstances. 

Leave we for the moment the colonel and the syren undisturbed, ex- 
cept by the butler’s jealousy. Believe we or not his hankering after 
the aristocratic alliance with the widow of Lord Gramm (all that, as 
the phrase goes, *¢ will keep’), and let us just look at affairs as they 
are progressing, or likely to progress at the Amershams’. 

** Well, Jane,” said Emma, when Jane was able to hear the well- 
known voice she loved so much,—*‘ well, Jane, and so it unfortunately 
happens vou seem to think Mr. Francis Grindle infinitely more agree- 
able than his brother Geer re, 

“mma,” said Jane, ** | have no concealments from you; if in your 
knowledge of Mr. Francis Grindle’s merits and accomplishments, you 
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have found a reason for my not liking his brother George, let me ask 
vou, what then? A month ago I did not even know the family, Why 
—tell me, why—is it necessary I should marry into it, or marry at 
all ?” 

‘*Merely, my dear girl,” said Mrs. Amersham, ‘‘ because your 
father says you must, and because you are too dutiful to disobey him.” 

“ You misunderstand me, Emma,” said Jane. ‘* What 1 am saying, 
if I can make myself anbennend. involves no question of filial obe- 
dience. What 1 mean to ask IS, why is it necessary that I should 
marry, when | would rather remain single? or if it is essential to my 
father’s comfort that I should marry, why is it necessary to marry into 
this particular family ?” 

‘* Tm sure | cannot answer that question,” answered Mrs. Amersham. 
“ All I know of the matter is, that your father, for reasons best known 
to himself, commands vou to marry one sou af Sir George Grindle ; 
and you, as is not in the slightest degree unnatural, choose to marry 
another, and — 

— ‘My dearest friend,” said Jane, interrupting her, ‘ that is the 
very point upon which we differ. Of the two Grindles, I admit I pre- 
fer, in every point of view, your friend Mr. Frank ; but that is not my 
point. W hy should I marry one brother because I dislike another ¢” 

“There are many results,” said Emma,‘tin this world, which are 
perfectly unaccountable. Don’t you see, my dear child, ‘if you had 
been leit alone here, and your dear father had not found out these peo- 
ple, none of this would have hi ippened ; but it did happen, and having 
been introduced to a very disagreeable man (at least by your account), 
whom your father wants you to make your husband, you chanced to fall 
in with a very agreeable one, whom you yourself wish to marry.” 

“Me!” said Jane ; ** 1 wish to marry nobody. All I say is, between 
the two Grindles, there can be no comparison; but what then ? with 
my father’s views and intentions, the simple fact of their being so 
nearly related has nothing in the world to do with the matter—he would 
be as much opposed to my marrying Mr, Frank Grindle—even suppos- 
ing such a thought had even entered my head—as he would to my mar- 
rying a beggar. Emma, Emma, even you mistake me. All Lask i IS, to 
be relieved from all importuniti s on the subject of marriage, and —— 

— ‘* Choose for yourself,” interrupted Mrs. Amersham, ‘that is a 
very agreeable scheme in life, but not always to be worked out. Ah, 
Jane, if my gentle hints about that most worthy of men, my friend 
Miles Blac kmore « ‘ould have had their effect upon you, all this might have 
been saved.” 

‘* How ?” said Jane. 

“ How?” replied Emma. “ Why long before this family of the Grindles 
became known to your father, we might have made an offer—I say we 
—but he would have made an offer in every point unexceptionable, and 


one which the colonel could not have failed to accept, with your own - 


sanction and approval.’ 

“What my father might have done in such a case,” said Jane, “ I 
cannot of course anticipate ; but Ido assure you, respecting, esteeming, 
and regarding with every friendly feeling Mr. Miles Blackmore, I never 
—never could have acc epted him as a husband.” 
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‘Was he not tenderly devoted to you, Jane?” asked Mrs. Amer- 
sham. 

‘‘He did me the kindness of paying me more attention than, with 
his cultivated talents and general attainments, I perhaps deserved,” 
said Jane. 

‘* Was he ever happy except in your company ?” asked Emma. 

“71 don’t know,” said Jane, “ but he never seemed happy in it.’ 

‘That was the surest sign of his affection for you,” said Emma; 
“¢ distrustful of himself, watchful of your thoughts and wishes, his whole 
mind was absorbed in the consideration of your merits.” 

“No,” said Jane; “if I ever had thought—and please to recollect I 
never did think—of Mr. Miles Blackmore in the way you imagine, and 
in which you speak of him, all such thoughts would have been driven 
from my mind by an abstraction in his, which whenever we were gayest 
—whenever in this happy house we were most cheerful, and when I 
had sune him his favourite song, seemed to overwhelm him and distract 
his thor hts from every thing camel him—rely upon it, Emma—I am 
no great conjuror, nor can I predict or foretell—but rely upon it, there 
is something weighing upon the mind of Mr, Miles Blackmore, which 
will some day or other cause a sensation—at least if it ever comes to a 
disclosure.” 

‘The something weighing on his mind,” said Emma, “ was his affec- 
tion for you. However, putting your opinions and feelings upon that 
point in the same scale with the colonel’s determination, and your en- 
gagement to be married to another man, it seems useless to talk about 
that. He is gone, | am perfectly certain driven away by your cruelty, 
you tyrant, to live in France for some time ; and so, he being out of the 
way, all we have to do is to discuss the relative merits of these two 
Grindles.”’ 

‘There, Emma, again I must beg to check you,’’ said Jane ; ‘‘ I have 
over and over again told you that I cannot see the nec essity of my 
marrying into this family, or into any family, being perfectly satisfied 
as I am; but because you expect Mr. Francis Grindle here, do not 
magi 1e th: it I am about to institute a comparison—” 

— Stop, stop, my dear Jane,” interrupted Emma, ‘I do not ima- 
gine any thing more than I can comprehend ; you left town, as you 
admit, to avoid—as long as circumstances permitted—the attentions of 
your intended: well; when you were kind enough to accept our invi- 
tation, you knew his brother was to be of the party.’ 

‘*Well, Emma 2” said Jane, looking steadfastly at her friend. 

“* Now, Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham, ** did you expressly state to your 
papa, that your anxiety to come to us, was to get rid of the visits of 
Mr. George Grindle ?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Jane; ‘‘the peculiar circumstances of Mr. 
Leeson’s death, rende red it a matter of delicacy that some step of the 
sort should be taken.” 

* Very right, dear Jane,” said Mrs. Amersham; ‘and now fet me 
ask you, my hes e, did you mention to your papa that you expe cted to 
meet the brother of Mr. George Grindle here 2” 

Jane, colouring up, looked at once reproachfully and imploringly at 
Emma. 
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‘]—I,” faltered she. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said Mrs. Amersham, who saw the way in which 
her shot had told; ‘* there, there, go and dress for dinner, my dear 
girl, and be sure you put on your best looks, for most likely he will be 
here, at latest in the evening.’ 

Jane attempted neither reply nor remonstrance, but proceeded to do 
as her kind and intelligent hostess had directed. 

There is one part of the history with which hereabouts the reader 
ought to be acquainted, inasmuch as it throws some light upon the 
characters of two persons who take prominent parts in “its progress. 
Although Frank Grindle was expected at the Amershams’, and although 
as we know it was Mrs. Amersham’s object to bring them together, and 
although Jane Bruff knew she was to meet him there, Francis Grindle 
did not know that Jane was to be of the family party—Mrs. Amersham 
having resolved on ‘getting up” what she called a surprise, hoping 
upon the principle of killing two birds with one stone, by the sudden- 
ness of their meeting at once, to change the character of his thoughts 
and feelings and drive them into another channel; thus, with the best 
intentions in the world, she was, as we have already said, working more 
harm and mischief for both the dear friends about whom she was most 
interested, than their bitterest enemy could have imagined or con- 
trived. 

Jane had been five days at the Amershams’, and had of course received 
George Grindle’s elegantly-written episile, and had not answered it— 
indeed she sc arcely knew what to say—it did not seem to require an 
answer, or if it did, her literary correspondence with men had been 
hitherto cuvfined to replies to her father’s letters ; and after showing the 
beautiful record of her lover’s affections to Emma, who was sufhi- 
ciently ¢dl-bred to laugh at it most immoderately, she determined upon 
leaving it unreplied to. 

‘That is my advice,” said Mrs. Amersham; ‘if he is really devoted 
to you, his anxiety will force him to write again, and then perhaps he 
may say something intelligible : if he is not sincere, his ccnceit will 
take umbrage at your silence, and he will be angry, ‘and so much the 
better,” 

When a friend entirely agrees with one, how readily his advice is 
adopted; and as affronting George Grindle would have essential 

aided the success of Emma’s “well- meant maneeuvre, she as gladly gave 
her opinion as Jane acted upon it. 

The next day Mr. Francis Grindle was to arrive, and there can be no 
question as to the excitement which his approach produced on Jane: 
for through the activity of her admirable counseller in London, who 
detested her, curiously and unconsciously seconded and supported by 
her friend in the country, who sincerely loved her, the innocent girl 
found herself at once disobeying her father’s commands, having pre- 
varicated to obtain his leave to do so, affronting the lover to whom that 
father had actually engaged her, and proposing to meet and live under 
the same roof with the rival of that accepted lover, who, moreover, was 
the object of his hatred, and that of her future father-in-law—and all 
this combination of circumstances was the result of contrivances of 
others, some devised with the worst, and others with the best inten- 
tions. 
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The day announced for Frank’s arrival was a most important and agi- 
tating one—it grew late and her agitation increased—her attentive maid 
Harris exerted herself to support and sustain her—Jane accounted to 
her for her nervousness, by mentioning the real cause—her apprehen- 
sions of meeting her future brother-in-law, and might even have gone 
the length of telling her that she was now almost sorry that she had 
come to the Amershams’ when he was expected. This ingenuous 
expression of her thoughts was unquestionably injudicious in Jane— 
but Miss Harris had lived with her for several years, and had been 
trusted with all such secrets as Jane Bruff with her single-mindedness 
and simplicity ever had to confide to anybody, and therefore it might 
not much signify; however, as soon as Jane was dressed for dinner, 
Miss Harris wrote off an account of each day’s proceedings to Mrs. 
Smylar, including besides the detail of what she had seen, or been 
told, a report of whatever conversations she had overheard. 

The day wore on—dinner was over—no Francis Grindle. Some- 
thing had occurred to delay him—this procrastination of Jane’s 
anxiety was most painful, and ‘the evident effect it produced upon her 
manners and conversation, afforded Emma several opportunities for 
exerting her playful raillery. 

The clock was just striking nine, when the sound of wheels an- 
nounced the approach of a carriage. 

‘* There he is,” said Amersham. ‘I suppose in this civilized age of 
railroads he couldn't get horses; I dare say, poor fellow, he has had no 
dinner, or—"’ 

At this moment when Jane’s heart beat infinitely more rapidly than 
it ought to have done, and Amersham was going forth to receive his 
visiter, the drawing-room-doors were flung open, and a servant an- 
nounced in a stentorian voice— 

‘* Lady and Miss Cramly.” 

The sound of the names, the sight of the people, were at once a shock 
and relief to poor Jane, and she scarcely knew whether she was stand- 
ing on her head or her heels: while Lady Cramly bounced into the 
room and almost smothered Mrs. Amersham with kisses ; Seraphine 
following in her turn, and receiving Emma’s salute in the calmest and 
most approved manner. 

“Well, my love,” said her ladyship, ‘* here we are—taking you by 
surprise—a day before we were expected ; but, as I said to Seraphine, I 
was sure you wouldn’t mind us. And how do you do, my dear Mr. 
Amersham ; dear me how well you are looking—and so like our friend, 
Count Gigin: whisky .— isn't he, Seraphine ?” 

“Count —?” said Ser iphine. 

** My dear aia ! exclaimed the lady, ‘‘don’t you remember Gigin- 
awhisky—the man who was so exceedingly civil to us at Potsdam— 
with all those crosses and things, and I said at the time how handsome 
he was—" 

—And so like Mr. Amersham?” said Emma; “upon my word, 
Lady Cramly, you'll make my poor dear husband more conceited 
than he is. Allow me to present a very dear friend of mine, Miss 
Bruff.”’ 

“* Qh, too happy,” said her ladyship ; ‘* dear me—well—Seraphine— 
to be sure 1 Aave the faculty of discovering likenesses, But Seraphine , 
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isn’t this young lady a perfect fac-simile of our sweet little Princess— 
dear, dear, what was her name, who lent us her palace at Naples, 
betore we went to the Duke’s—I declare at the moment I quite forget 
—but she was so civil that the recollection of her charming countenance 
is perfectly fresh on my mind. I have got her down in my diary.” 

*“ Would you like, my dear Lady Cramly,” said Mrs. Amersham, 
** to get rid of your cloak ? and you, Seraphine, shall I show you your 
rooms, as a good hostess should ?” 

‘* Have you dined, Lady Cramly 2?” said Amersham. 

“Oh! dined, ages ago,” said the lady. ‘I have got into a habit of 
early dining; and the people at the inn where we stopped were so im- 
mensely civil—of course, they knew me, through the servants; but 
you really never saw such attention—every part of the little town was 
ransacked for dainties for our table. I never saw in a small English 
inp any thing like it. Wasn't it charmingly good, Seraphine.” 

‘** Yes, Ma,” said Seraphine ; ‘‘I thought the roast fowl very —” 

— ‘Oh, my dear child, I am not talking of the fowls,” almost 
screamed her ladyship; ‘* however, I must say you are one of the 
smallest possible eaters, and care nothing about it. I’m ready to attend 
you,” added she, turning to Emma, who accordingly proceeded to mar- 
shal the way that she should go. 

** That’s a lively bird, Jane,” said Amersham, when the doors were 
closed ; ‘* you'll have some fun with her, and more if you make friends 
with her quiet little daughter, who is all truth, and lets it out, too, when- 
ever she sees occasion.” 

‘* But I suppose they continually quarrel upon these points?” said 
Jane. 

‘*No,” replied Amersham; ‘‘the mother generally snubs her child, 
and cuts her short ; but-as she bears it patiently, and makes no answer, 
the affair blows over. By and by, we shall hear why she has come to 
us a day before we expected her. You must keep your countenance if 
you can, especially as it is so exceedingly like that of her dear friend 
the little Princess, whose name she don’t recollect.” 

‘¢ She certainly seems an extraordinary person,” said Jane. 

** Ttell you what, Miss Jenny,” said Amersham, “ if our friend Frank 
doesn’t make his appearance before the post goes out, [ shall just 
trouble him witha line: he cannot be ill—at least I hope not ; but he 
seems so regular in all his engagements, that I get uneasy about him, 
being as he is alone, and under circumstances full of grief and vexation. 
I'll go and write now. Shall I send your love, Jane ?” 

‘¢]T should think not,” said Jane. 

‘What, you mean to keep it for him till he comes,” said Mr. Amer- 
sham. 

‘« Now really and truly,” said Jane, ‘if you talk in that way, I shall 
write up to papa —” 

— ‘ What, to send Sugar-and-Salt ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Jane, “and run away home forthwith.” 

‘‘ Well, Jane,” said Amersham, ‘‘ you shan’t be worried. However, 
I’ll write. Excuse me for five minutes.” 

Jane smiled assent, and he proceeded to his room to write and de- 
spatch the “ remind;” but her smile soon turned to a thoughtful expres- 
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sion of countenance. She felt that there was too much truth in Amer- 
sham’s joke to make it agreeable, and was again warned of the perilous 
art she had been induced to act. 
By the same post which would, for a short distance, carry Frank 
Grindle’s letter, the following would be despatched to London : 


“ Dear Mrs. Smylar, 

“‘T begin very much to doubt whether it was quite prudent to let 
Miss Jane come here at the same time with F. G. without the colonel’s 
knowledge. From something she said to-day, I think it not unlikely 
that she will get frightened, and write and tell her father all about it, 

and then you will get into a pretty scrape. Think this over ; and 
whether it would not be best to tell him yourself, and say you never 
knew any thing about F. G.’s coming here till you heard of it from me. 
He is to be here this evening, so now “consider ; - and at all events believe 
me, 
‘* Yours sincerely, 
‘“E. Harris.” 


This letter given (par parenthése) to the reader, will serve still further 
to illustrate the really perilous position of poor Jane. It may seem 
strange that people could be found to combine against so much sweet- 
ness and goodness as those of which her mind and character were com- 
posed ; but Smylar’s power was very a gio Me had her point 
to carry, her ends to achieve, and if in her progress towards success, 
she had sufficient ability to dupe and deceive Colonel Bruff and 
his daughter both in opposite interests, there can be no doubt that she 
had suftticient talent to win Miss Harris over to her cause, aiding her 
plausibility, as she was in the habit of doing, by admitting her to be a 
participator in the refections of her private apartments. Amersham’s 
letter to Frank Grindle ought to be recorded for reasons, the cogency of 
which may be hereafter shown. It ran thus 

“ Thursday Evening. 
‘My Dear Sir, 

** We have waited and waited for your promised arrival to-day, and 
are grievously disappointed that you are not come. We sincerely 
hope that neither illness nor accident detains you. We expect you 
without fail to-morrow; but as the lateness of ‘the hour at which our 
post leaves this, affords me the opportunity of writing, pray let us 
know why you are not with us this evening, and that you will be here 
in the course of the day, and above all that you are well; or whether 
my going over to you would, on any matter of business, be useful or 
agreeable. . 

‘* My wife desires her best regards. We think we can give you some 
amusement tn the society of a lady and her daughter, who are our only 
Visiters, except our very ‘old and dear friend, Jane Bruff, 

** Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“FF aithfully yours, 
“EE, Amersnam,’ 


sefore these letters were despatched, Lady Cramly, Seraphine, Jane, 
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and Amersham, were all again reassembled in the salon, and Amer- 
sham, who was anxious that Jane should as early as possible understand 
some of the merits of the new arrivals, began a course of showin 
them off, which never failed to produce its effect. Wherefore after 
casting a look at Miss Bruff which she did not perfectly compre- 
hend, ‘and another at his wife, which she perfectly did, he opened the 
campaign by enquiring of Lady Cramly if she had stayed any time in 
Paris. The train he had laid was fired, and off she went. 

“Yes,” said the lady. “1 was there ten or twelve days; quite 
enough for Paris at this season, although to me seasons make no differ- 
ence. Paris, you know, is France. The spirit of concentration is 
universal, and certainly out of the capital one is there out of the world. 
I, of course, saw every thing and heard every thing. We were fétéd 
in the most charming manner. It would have amused you to see mea 
great lady. I like Thiers very much, because I think him a nice sharp 
little fellow ; and I admire Guizot, he is so gentle and so placid. Well 
now really you would have fancied me a great diplomatist. There was 
Guizot talking to me for three quarters of an hour on the state of Eng- 
jand, and he had no sooner left me, than Thiers tried to get out of me 
all the information he could, and although I was cautious, “of course, he 
confessed he understood more of English policy from what I had said to 
him than he ever knew before. You heard him say so, Seraphine ?” 

“Why no, Ma’,” said Seraphine, ‘1 did not.” 

‘* Ah well, “child,” said her ladyship, ‘‘ that is because you didn’t at 
tend; you had enough to do to talk to your beaux. I never sawa 
young lady more beset by Parisian dandies than that quiet, modest- 
looking creature.” 

“La Ma’!” said Seraphine. 

‘¢ Were you much at the Tuileries?” said Amersham to Lady Cramly, 
looking sideways at Jane. 

‘* Three or four times,” said the lady; ‘‘in fact we really were so 
engaged that we were obliged to shirk a royal command or two. The 
King was exceedingly gracious. He was very fond of me when I was 
agirl. At that time he was living at Twickenham, and my dear father, 
who had a beautiful place there, used to send him flowers, flounders, 
and French-rolls; and I used to call him Phil. I was quite a baby 
then, but His Majesty recollected me perfectly, and was exceedingly 
good-natured, and his beautiful family vastly civil, I have jotted it all 
down in my diary, which you shall read, my dear Mrs. Amersham, 
before it is published.” 

‘©QOh,” said Amersham, ‘‘ you mean to publish again 2” 

‘‘ Why that is not decided upon,” replied the lady. “I have had 
offers from almost all the publishers in London, from my old friend 
Liberal, of Albemarle-street, down to the house of Sneak and Shuffle, 

of—l forget where—all at my feet; but the dear Marquis of Notting- 
ham, who was so uncommonly civil to us at Florence, and who is 
really and truly one of the most charming creatures in the world, and 
so fond of Seraphine, says that I ought not to be too hasty.” 

‘The power of making tours,” said Jane, ‘‘ must be exceedingly de- 
lightful. 1 have never left England.” 
~¢* Nor ever will till you are pleased to marry,” said Lady Cramly. 
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When I was of course much younger than Iam now, I used to give 
myself airs, and turn up my nose at half a hundred lovers, and es- 
pecially at those whom my poor dear papa recommended ; but at last I 
found that, independent as I fancied myself while single, | was the most 
dependent and helpless creature in the world ; so I took the man of my 
choice. To be sure he was only a baronet, and that of 1725, but then 
he was a good, kind creature; and although he ts gone (as_ I was say- 
ing one day to the Pope), the way we must all go, be has left me that 
dear child, who is indeed a treasure.” 

Jane and Emma exchanged looks, which Seraphine observed, and 
most undutifully gave another. 

‘** Did you visit Venice this trip?” said Amersham. 

“Venice!” exclaimed the lady. ‘* Why do you think I could ever 
leave Portman-square without visiting Ve nice? W hy the dear Doge is 
one of the oldest friends [have. He speaks English wonderfully well, 
and laughs ready to kill himself when I call him playfully, 1 in my wity, 
‘my Old Doggy.’ He is a capital fellow, is’nt he, Seraphine ?” 

‘* Very agre ‘eable indee d, Ma’,” said Seraphine. 

‘* Do you sing much now, Se raphine ? 2”” said Mrs. Amersham, wish- 
ing to throw a chance of joining in the conversation into the poor girl's 
hands, and at the same time to prevent her husband from carrying his 
exhibition of her mother’s absurdities to too great an extent. 

‘*Sometimes,”’ said Seraphine, gently. 

‘Sometimes !"" said Lady Cramly ; ; ‘that is remarkably modest. 
Why, my dear Mrs. Amersham, her singing is the cause of our being 
here to-day, instead of to-morrow.” 

“La, Ma’! said Ser iphine, 

he Perth: aps you don’t know it,” said her mother, “ but so it is. If 
we had staid over to-day at Lord Castlemount’ s we should have met the 
Duke of Rochester; and Lord Castlemount told me that if his Royal 
Highness had heard Seraphine sing, he would have invited us to stay 
with him at Fitzroy-park, and if his Royal Highness had done so, it 
would of course have been a command, and we must have gone ; which 
tome, Mrs. Amersham, who love our royal family with a loyalty derived 
from my dear father, would have been both an honour and a pleasure ; . 
but as we had promised you for to-morrow, | thought it best to ect 
away to- “* iy, for fear we should have been - ‘pta week or two.” 

Here Jane and Amersham exchanged looks, so did Mrs. Amersham 
and Seraphine. 

How much further this particular conversation, with its accompanying 
glances, and counter-glances, might have gone on, we cannot say; but 
just as Lady Cramly was beginning a history of having driven herself 
up Vesuvius ina London-built ti! Ibury, the butler came to announce that 
the usual social and sociable meal of the Amershams—supper—was 
ready ; and in spite of the splendid and magnificent banquet which 
had been prepared by the inhabitants of Slushpool for her ladyship’s 
dinner at the Magpie and Stump in that beautiful village, she ‘‘ no- 
thing loth,’ accepted the profiered arm of her host, and they led the 
way to the round table long since commemorated in our annals, 
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LOOSE THOUGHTS ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


“ For what's the use of any thing, 
But so much money as ’twill bring, ’—Butier. 


a 





quocunque modo rem.”’—Horacx. 


Directxy, or indirectly, the choice of a profession has been treated 
bcd many writers ; but we are not on that account to suppose that it 
has (in the words of an eloquent commercial orator) been ‘* amply dis- 
gusted.” On the contrary, it has ever been regarded in a superficial 
sort of way, and confused by partial and unsatisfactory views; so that 
for all purposes of practical utility, the book is yet to be written, on 
which a benign and trusting public may safely rely, in this all-import- 
ant particular. What then, it will be said, becomes of the proverb 
which teaches that in the “ multitude of counsellers there is wisdom 2” 
What, indeed, but the same that happens to all similar outbreaks of 
popular half-thinking ; namely, that the little truth they contain mis- 
leads by its silly misapplication, more than by its positive falsehood. 

To get at the value of this! fadage, we need but ask ourselves, whence 
the necessity for taking manifold counsel? Is it not because indi- 
vidual opinion is usually one-sided? But if so, the largest congress 
consulted is only a congress of such units; and the views of each indi- 
vidual are still individual views. The resulting wisdom therefore, if 
wisdom there be, must lie in the skill with which the advised selects 
between his different advisers. When the counsellers, then, have pro- 
pounded their several views, the consulting party is none the nearer, 
unless he is himself a better counseller than the whole—minus one, and 
pitches exactly on that one whose opinion is worth more than those of 
all the rest. Thus the logic of the proverb breaks down in more than 
one particular. The statement, as we have seen, is far too general ; 
and quantity is too absolutely taken to the exclusion of quality. 
Heaven knows, we have counsellers enough in parliament; and yet 
the resulting wisdom is little enough to boast of. If we cannot say in 
this instance, ‘‘ the more the merrier,” we may safely affirm, ‘‘ the fewer 
the better cheer.” The fallacy in our proverb lies in the slily overlooking 
an ambiguity in its subject, and affirming ¢hat of counsellers in the 
abstract, which is only predicable of counsellers whose brains are fit for 
more purposes than to be ‘taken out and buttered.” 

Again, the necessity for a multiplication of counsellers arising out of 
the inherent doubts and difficulties of the case, the more of these there 
are, the less is the probability of agreement, and without agreement, 
interference is likely to produce more indecision than conviction,—more 
confusion than wisdom. ‘To this rule we know but of one exception, 
and that relates to the decisions of the fifteen judges upon points of 
law. In their instance, although it often happens that my lords are 
of two very opposite opinions @ parte ante, and declare (five per- 
haps to seven) the same thing to be legal and not legal, which, as Euclid 
would say, is absurd ; yet d parte post, no sooner is the decision of the 
majority made, than the matter is perfectly cleared, Forthe future, the 
wisdom—thus created on the spot—is universally admitted, and all pre- 
vious difficulty vanishes into the air. 

Moreover, if none but wise counsellers can contribute to the re- 
sulting wisdom, and if the necessity for such consultations arises out of 
the difficulties of the question, it follows that the greater tbe difficulty 
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the smaller must be the chance of the counsellers being wise; and this 
de pe nds not merely upon the intrinsic obse urity of the question, 

but also out of the more general law of our nature, which has ren- 
dered the ignorant so eminently presumptuous, and so predisposed 
to give advie e, In the inverse 1 ‘atio to their fitness and capacity for the 
office. To ap yply this to the subject of a choice of professions, the 
counsellers, whose multitude are so overwhelmingly great, have not all 
necessarily been good counsellers; and the subject, moreover, is sur- 
rounded by so many ill-formed abstractions and profitless generalities, 
that the very best advisers among them have proved less than up to 
the mark. The consequence Is, that the wisdom of the case, whatever 

it may be, is yet to be disc uniel 4 the question is an open question, 

and we are justified in going further in search of its solution, 

The first error that occurs to us in reviewing the labours of our pre- 
decessors, is the dogma that in the choice of a profession a man should 
consult the bent of his disposition. To prove the fallacy of this ad- 
vice, it might suffice to appeal to fact, and to sum on our fingers the 
few tants inces in which those who have succeeded in life ever instituted 
such an inquiry, or doing so, have obeyed its dictates. It is noto- 
rious, that among the easy classes the choice of a profession is for the 
most part made by parents for their children; or if not, that the 
child in choosing for himself, is led by childish motives tot: lly foreizn 
to any such consideration. One “ ingenuous youth” adopts the clerical 
profession out of a love for Greek metres ; another is seduced into the 
military service by a red-coat and epaulettes ; a third becomes a lawyer 
because his uncle was a judge; and the fourth goes to sea out of an 
abstract distaste for book-learning and scholastic discipline; yet do not 
this parson, this soldier, this lawye r, and this sailor the less’ probably 
get kicked up in their several lines, provided they have the good luck 
to meet with any one able and worthy to bestow upon them the ne- 
cessary calcitration. 

In general, however, the candidates for professions are not among 
the easy classes; and they who are not, must be glad to step in where 
they can. Beggars, it is said, must not be choosers; and with them 
the adoption of a profession is very closely governed by necessity. 

But even if we suppose that the c lhoice is in any case open, and that the 
party is seriously anxious to make a proper selection, we have yet to know 
what is meant by this bent of genius, which we are so much recommended 
to consult. Horace, in one instance, proposes for consideration quid 
valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent ? which is very proper and sufficient 
advice for a street-porter ; though it may be doubted whether it would 
have been n ecessary to the success ofa Greek dramatist, that he should 
be able to walk off with Hercules, or the whole f family of the Atridee, 
on his shoulders, and that, too, without staggering. Not that we 
mean to insist on the dogma, that genius is universal, and that every 
man is, pro modulo suo, equally fit for all things. On the contrary, 
we hold that he who has any chance of excelling his ordinary fellow- 
creatures, can only do so in some one or two specialities ; while for all 
the rest, he Is probi ibly more unfit to rub on, than the mediocres who 
have no predilections whatever. We admit, as far as real greatness is 
concerned, that a man will be all the better mathematician for having 
an aptitude to perceive the relations of space and number; and that 
no one will be a worse poet for a trifle of imagination. 
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Still, however, we contend that this is not the main point. The 
savoir is certainly something; but that which a man should possess 
in the highest degree, in order to get on, is the savoir and the 
vouloir faire. THis genius, therefore, lies less in an intellectual ca- 
pacity for a given pursuit, than in a strong desire for its particular 
rewards, and in a corresponding acquaintance with, and determination 
to, take all the dirty steps and bye-paths necessary for attaining them. 
Up to a certain point, capacity may be something; but the great 
thing in the long-run is a good, strong volition. 

We advise, then, all those who are fortunate e nough to have a. voice 
in the matter, uncontrolled by adverse impediments, to weigh well what 
is the sort of thing that they would like best in the several rewards of 
professional life, and what the price they are disposed to pay for it. 
If it is of no use to fix one’s eye on an unattainable object, and “let I 
cannot wait upon T would ;” it matters not whether the obstacle lies in 
externals, or in our own indisposition to proceed, 

We once heard a child, when asked what trade he should prefer, 
reply, that he would like to be a ‘prentice to a lord. This was a sensi- 
ble answer for a child: a lord’s place is, in itself, a good situation ; 
but aman must likewise ask himself, not only whe ‘ther such a thing Is 
within his reach, but also whether he like a barony so much better than 
ease, pleasure, personal independence, and the command of his own 
time, as to induce him to sacrifice all these things in the pursuit: 

Returning to the great category of aspirants, who are driven toa 
professional life by the res angusta domi, we would press on their un- 
derstanding, that the -y Must tri sai ite quid valeant humeri into what is 
the strength of their capital. It is a vain wish, for instance the desire to be 

aclergyman, if, while possessing all the mocal and intellectual qualifica- 
tions for he: character, the party has not the pecuniary means of pass- 
ing through the university. Nor would it answer well for Mars himself 
to enter the army, if he could not purchase his way to a lieutenant-colo- 
neley. It is m: idness to attempt either law or physic if yvouhave not the 
means of starving respectably, until your turn arrives for attracting the 
notice of attorneys and apothecaries. True it is that some of the most 
brilliant successes in life have been attained by individuals very inade- 
quately provided with the requisite viaticum; but these were men ‘of vreat 
fixedness of purpose, and moreover gifted by nature with an uncommon 
talent for doing without the necessaries of life. What, however, 
is still more, these are only the exceptions; the rule tells us all the 
other way; and for one such ‘ fortunate youth” we have hundreds and 
hundreds of ‘* heads of their profession” who have been as much indebted 
for their success to their power of purchasing goodwill and respect in 
their walk, as to any very extraordinary merit in the practice of their art. 

Instances also are not uncommon of men who having began life 
with a shilling, have ended it with one or more plums; but these 
prove the truth of our rule; since in every step of their progress such 
men will be found not to have advanced a foot without first ascer- 
taining that they could pay the expense of that part of the Journey. 
To do otherwise would have been to insure bankruptcy and ruin. Even 
the most successful gamblers, whether in gaming-houses or on ’Change, 
have been those who have taken care never to throw for more than they 
could pay without beggary, should they happen to lose; the rest are 


madmen, and their chance success proves nothing one way or other. 
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It is singular enough that the two nations who are the most noted for 
succeeding from small beginnings, the Irish and the Scotch, should 
stand at the two extremes of the scale of prudence and foresight, and 
be respectively the very models of dash and of caution. Both, however 
(such is the force of circumstances), have run very nearly the same ca- 
reer. Both have been wont to make their first appearance on the stage 
of London life as porters or as reporters; both have dabbled in political 
corruption and patronage, both have made good their chances in the 
forlorn hope of military service, and both have their instances of suc- 
cessful matrimonial speculation. In the choice of. these careers, your 
Scotchman, who is an animal especially given to political economy, 
may be thought to have been guided by a deliberate preference, arising 

out of something quite inde pendent of his own crumenary deficiencies ; 
but Pat, gui ne se doute de rien, and laughs at all obstacles, could not 
have ac ted on any such conviction. We are inclined therefore to be- 
lieve that both alike obeyed a blind impulse of stern necessity, and 
were directed to the paths which required no capital by the sheer im- 
possibility of entering on any other. Their example, then, is indifferent 
to the question. A false estimate of the strength of capital ts chiefly to be 
apprehended in those who have some small legacy or godsend of their 
own, and are thereby tempted to aim at objects for which that peculium 
is insufficient. The learned professions are overrun with such un- 
weighed ambitions ; and thus furnish their quota of actors, pamphleteers 
itineraut lecturers, demagogues, quack doctors, and professors in the 

“ Ambubiarum collegia, pharmacopole 
Mendici, mime, balatrones, hoc genus omne.” 

Having thus fixed upon what is the object of a profession, and what is 
to be expected from it, and having hinted rather generally at one or two 
of the essentials to professional success, we may venture to condescend 
upon some of the more special particulars ; in which, as we have no 
leisure for methodical arrangement, we shall follow the order of our ac- 
cidental associations of idea: and first, we must insist, in all such cal- 
culations of the chances, that the positive should take precedence of the 
contingent, the certain over the doubtful. 

For instance, in deciding for holy orders, the only solid motive that a 
wise man should listen to, is the prospect of at least a good living. The 
living being, as Jere my Bentham w ould have said, the matter of reward, 
the possession of a family advowson affords a better ground for action, 
than the finest promise of the best patron upon earth. An episcopal 
uncle, though less unequivocal, is still a reasonable motive, (that 
is if ao Kt. Reverend has not himself too large a family); and so too, 
] e rh; aps in extreme case Ss, is the e possession of some quid pro quo, sncsitlitas 
tion influence, political connexion, orthe like. We have no great faith 
in the chances of a college living, because that implies a good degree, a 
little luck, and a vast deal of patience. 

In the law there are few if any absolute certainties; but the son of a 
judge may count on the protection of the attorneys; and the kinsman 
of a very great man, when he has six years standing at the bar, ought 
to think himself no favourite of fortune, if he tumbles not into a 
commissionership, a local judgeship, or a mastership in chancery. 
Good connexions at the India-house are sufficing reasons for encoun- 
tering exile, and a liver complaint. A commanding position in a cor- 
rupt corporation warrants the making your son an attorney ; and 
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the power of purchasing a place may be permitted to supersede all 
scruples as to a capacity for the due performance of its functions. 

Such dependencies as these may in general be safely relied on, and 
are lawful and sufficing motives for determing the choice of the débutant. 
But there are others more remote, which too frequently influence the 

matter ; for they are totally divested of that hopefulness, on which alone 
a wise man will allow himself to be biassed. Need we instance the case 
of those who foolishly count upon school friendships, and imagine that 
because my Lord Dunderhead or Sir Simon Supple may have conde- 
scended to play cricket with his roturier play fellow, to borrow his money, 
and to eat his cakes, that therefore he is bound,—we do not say never 
to pass him in the street without cutting, or not to fail sending him once 
in a way a brace of pheasants after a ” successful battue, —but to pre- 
serve, when in the world of realities, a warm interest in his favour, and 
actually to go out of his way and beg place or promotion for him, at 
the sacrifice of his own money- tg his parasite, or his kept mis- 
tress. A poor fellow had better hang himself at once, than trust to 
such (im)probabilities. 

Stull less founded are the hopes of those who count upon the grati- 
tude of humanity, and trust to the having served a powerful man, for 
the chance of a cheerful benefaction at “his hands. In the first case, 
caprice may (once in a century) render an old friendship available ; but 
as for the second, in no instance can gratitude be safely relied on, ex- 
cept indeed, that variety of the genius which crows out of the prospect 
of favours yet to ‘* be had and received.” 

Turning from these considerations, which may be deemed in some de- 
gree as extrinsic. let us look at the professions themselves, and see what 
special promises they may hold out to determine our choice. Here, the first 
circumstance that naturally suggests itself, isthe ratio of labour to reward, 
It is a general maxim never to be lost sight of, that more money Is to 
be made, and more consideration to be obtained, by working other 
people’s labour, than your own. The attorney has a better be rth of it 
than the law-stationer, the barrister than the attorney, the judge than 
the barrister. So also the clerk is better off than the operative; and 
the master-manufacturer better than any of his employés. Best of all 
is the sinecure placeman, if a man has but the luck to be already 
placed within the reach of such enviable things. 

On this point, however, the grossest mistakes are by no means un- 
frequent. Let no one, because he is too indolent for money- -making, 
go into the church as a working-curate, with the hope of passing an idle 
life. There are prizes in this lottery, it is true; and ifa man can but 
submit to live in a remote village, away from the haunts of civilization, 
and content himself with a pittance that will barely keep life and soul to- 
gether, he may preach other people’s sermons on Sundays, and do nothing 
through the rest of the week. But taking one curacy with another, the 
quantum of reward and the quantum of labour are by no means in this 
equitable proportion; and your ordinary curate is about the hardest 
worked, and the worst paid g centleman in the world. 

A greater error is that of the lower classes, who fly before the face of 
a day’s work, and seek refuge with the recruiting sergeant: but worst 
of all, is the mistake of the indolent young man, of more refined habitS, 
who enters the army as an officer, in the hope of having nothing to do. 
If he means to advance himself, a subaltern must work hard, study hard, 
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eschew black bottles, and as the servants say, make himself generally use- 
ful; and moreover, if lis previous notions are so far realized, that he ts 
banished into country quarters, with a small detachment and few respon- 
sibilities, he will assuredly discover that Spitting over a bridge, and stirring 
the tire on ri uny days, is about the hardest work to which our ‘ gener al 
mother's” ill-timed ¢ uriosity has condemned her unfortunate posterity. 
In fact, there is no use in having nothing to do, unless the spare leisure Is 
at one’s own dis sposition, to be freely wasted, in any way that the idler may 
prefer ; but the officer's time is at the arbitr. ry command of his military 
superior, morning, noon, and night; and = service for service, the 
worsted lace, all things considered, beats the gold lace, beyond all pos- 
sible calculation of the chances. 

A similar oversight, to which apprentices and lawyers’ clerks are 
especially prone, is the mistaking an actor's condition for a lite of ease 
and gaiety; and confounding the impressions received before the cur- 
00 with those which are made behind that s¢parium, which is placed 

r the express purpose of dividing realities from appearances. The dif- 
conne Is not so great between the coarsely- painted features of the 
actor, when seen from these different points of view, as that which 
exists between his real feelings while acting, and the false air of gatety 
he assumes for topping lis part. A truer image, perhaps, may be 
founc in the diese vee between the theatre gaily lighted, and filled 
with well-dressed spectators, and the same theatre when the perform- 
ance is closed, and its mimie world left to darkness and the rats. 

The wear and tear of life expended in different professions is a point 
of some c ep ae , and there can be no question that in this respect 
the presume d bequi ality of human lots is most materk lly broken through. 
Statistic writers have a that in Germany the viabilité of the 


country cle ‘reyvman Is, “eters paribus, just doub le that of the « country 
practitioner of physic, pene it is pretty certam that something approach- 
ing to this difference would be found to exist in our own country, Sut 


who shall decide the amount of physical hardships, and moral rebufls, 
disappomtments, and of harassing liabilities and responsibilities, 
which issummed up in the halfof an human existence ? The fair wife of 
a gallant naval officer has written a song, whose burthen ex presses that 
she would rather be a chimne v-sweep than a sea- captain’ s wife, and 
we doubt not that experience has aflorded her an ample crop of reasons 
of a one-sided character to determine her preference : but what is the 
life of a sea-eaptain’s wife to that of the husband’s, and what are his 
hardships to those of his weatherbeaten subaltern, with whom the hope 
deferred of promotion is fast subsiding into absolute despair, or those 
of the unfortunate surgeou’s mate eating his own heart in the cock- 
nit ? . - 

This, however, is a consideration which must not be entertained by 
those who have not been born with a golden spoon in their mouths ; the 
poor must be contentto rough it, and rub on as best they may: but then 
the greater is their necess 7 for deliberation in the choice of the specitic 

uality of the evils which are to be encountered. Let not therefore the 
saa who loves cream-tarts <i istily decide on becoming a pastrycook ; 
or the fancier of French plums throw himself into the arms of a master 
grocer. The reverse of the medal is the side to be most patiently stu- 
died ; for the pe asures Wear out and fade, but the price to be paid for 
them remains due to the end: and here lies the pith of the indubitable 
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saying that honesty is the best policy. It is certainly a very agreeable 
far cy, that of living at the expense of your neighbour. It is pleasanter 
to ramble about the streets, we to rolick in taverns and skittle-e grounds, 
than to slave in a workshop, r ply the quill from morning to night. 
But, tout compris, your ti prig labours harder in his vocation, and 
gets more kicks from the world in the practice of his art, than the 
hardest-working artisan, to say nothing of the gaol and the gibbet at 
the end of the perspective. Indepe ndently of this last chanes of ab- 
breviating life, the honest people sleep soundest, and attain to a greater 
age than the rogues, with all their cunning and perverse ingenuity. 

There is a bungling miscalculation which cannot be too strenuously 
guarded against, “and which is founded upon the imputed relative re- 
spectability of profe ssions. Let net the reader, however, imagine that 
in treating this motive as vain, we are going to we igh the abstract merit 
of such respectabilities. It may be very true that handicraft trades are in 
reality as respectable, nay more so, than many means of earning bread 
which are qualified as genteel. It may be that utility is indeed the 
only rational basis of consideration; but the world has ruled the matter 
another way, and heaven forbid that we should be insane enough to 
appeal against the world’s decisions. 

Taking, then, things as we find them, and admitting every reign- 
ing prejudice i in favour of particular modes of supporting existence, we 
still maintain that the true supremacy lies altogether with the most 
lucrative. It is lamentable to think of the many instances we daily 
meet with, in which this major consideration is overlooked in favour of 
a shadowy gentility. Your clergymen’s widows are, for instance, espe- 
cially given to re pudiate commercial situations, and to strain every nerve, 
and submit to every privation, in order to pass their sons through col- 
lege, that they inay not derogate from their father’s gentility. Few 
indeed, who have-once figured within the lines of aristocracy, have the 
good sense to let their children drop a grade and reculer pour mieux 
sauter, True, they say, my son will not be rich, he must resign him- 
self to that consequence, and rest contented with the ready. respect 
that will be paid to his cloth, no matter how rusty and use-worn it may 
be. But this is all conceit, and what is more, detestably false conceit. 
The subaltern officer may jingle his spurs, ‘and let his sword clatter 
along the pavement, the clergyman may ensconce himself in a silk 
gown and a black hood, but the deuce a bill will that pay to his trades- 
man, or make a dun one whit the more forbearing or respectful; or say 
that costume makes all the difference imputed to it,—say that the poor 
professional loses no caste,—still a long life of privation and mortifica- 
tion is a tremendous price to pay for a little lip honour. 

After all is said and done the choice of a profession is a choice 
of difficulties, and he that makes the most judicious selection must be 
ofa singularly contented frame of mind, if he never meets with some 
cause of repentance. ‘The safest advice we can therefore give to our 
best friends (and we have kept the bonne bouche to the last), is to con- 
trive to be born heir to a good estate, or to stumble upon a thumping 
legacy 1 in the three per cents. This may be cutting the gordian knot, 
if you will; but no matter, better so thancut your own fingers. 
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MIGHT AGAINST RIGHT. 
A ROMANCE OF THE TYROLESE WAR. 
By tne Hon. E. Purprs. 


Cuap. IV. 


We left our band of Tyrolese patriots in quiet possession of Inspruck, 
in the middle of April, after driving out the Bavarians and tearing down 
each remaining symbol of their hated rule. Passing over a threatened 
attack by the French, whose forces were either destroyed or taken pri- 
soners by the combined resistance of the Tyrolese from within the towns 
and from the neighbouring hills, we shall find the cause of freedom re- 
ceiving nominally additional strength by the arrival of an Austrian corps 
of re; rular soldiery, intended indeed to attempt what had been already 
accomplished by the undisciplined efforts of indignant patriotism, but 
welcomed as heartily by these brave men in the hour of success, as if they 
had come to share the perils of the struggle. It was, alas, to this very 
accession that the first reverses of the Tyrolese were to be attributed. 
The moral support of Austria was every thing, but the actual co-opera- 
tion through the services of one of its generals, was a fatal gift. The 
Marquis de Chasteller took the command of the combined Austrian and 
Tyrolese force ; the army was thus better disciplined, and the tactics 
more scientific, but the prestige of such names as Hofer and Spech- 
bacher was wanting. 

About the middle of May, no more than a month after the first suc- 
cesses against the Bavarians, the two popular leaders who had been left 
in command at Inspruck, nominally to secure the safety of that town, 
but in reality in order to give the Austrian general a more entire com- 
mand of the troops, without interference on their part, were engaged at 
head-quarters in receiving reports and taking counsel torether for the 
general good. A messenger was introduced with a letter for Hofer; he 
started as his eye clanced. over its contents, and hastily dismissing all 
but Spechbacher, approached his friend with a countenance full of con- 
cern and addressed him thus : 

‘‘The genius of the hated despot who has turned aside from his 
course to crush our liberties is again triumphant, Andrew! I have al- 
ways felt that his star was foredoomed to be in the ascendant over mine, 
and even now it again takes an upward course. A victory has been ob- 
tained at Ratisbon which will bring such a force against that coxcomb 
Chasteller, as he will scarcely resist.’ 

‘* Would that it depended merely on our brave mountaineers, with 
thee at their head,” interposed Spechbacher, “and that I were per- 
mitted to fight side by side with thee, instead of rusting in inaction 
here. Even now, why should we not rush to the support of our country- 
men, who are curbed and cramped by the Austrian tactics, and perhaps 
awaiting destruction when they should be hurrying to victory.” 

‘Twere now too late,” said Hofer, eloomily ; ‘the result, whether 
for vood or ill, must be even now attained. These Frenchmen‘are not in 
the habit of resting on success, or throwing away by procrastination the 
moment for striking a blow; the Duke of Dantzig and Marshal Wrede 
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must have, ere this, encountered the army on which our lives and liber- 
ties depend. Heaven prosper the right !” 

At this moment, after a confused clamour in the neighbourhood, the 
sounc of approaching steps was heard from the ante-chamber, and the 
Austrian general, his unitorm defaced and covered with dirt, his coun- 
tenance expressing confusion and mortification, without, however, re- 
signing acertain stiff assumption of dignity, stood before them. 

The Tyrolese leaders, under the influence of their military habits, 
greeted him with formal respect as they awaited his report. 

‘* A plague on fortune!” he began (—a sneer passed over the features 
of Spechbacher, as he silently listened), *‘a plague on fortune! We 
are doomed to nothing but ill-luck ! What think ye, my friends, of the 
whole body of French and Bavarians being suddenly, by the fate of 
war, set at liberty to attack our unfortunate troops?” (The counte- 
nance of Spechbacher darkened, Hofer stood in moody expectation.) 
“Some of your countrymen were for advancing to a narrow detile, there 
to await them, but such a position would have been contrary to all the 
rules of war, there would have been no means of retreat for us, and we 
might at this moment have been all in their power. No: I took up a posi- 
tion with the river Worgl between me and the enemy, We did all that 
militamgtactics could effect, but in consequence of their superiority in 
disciplined troops, with which alone one can accomplish any thing, we 
were, according to all the rules of war, beaten before even the battle 
began. We did our best, but at length were forced to fly, and took 
our course through the town of Hall, as being in the hands of our 
friends ; but ’twas even there, and among your own countrymen, that I 
was thus disfigured” (pointing to the stains of mud on his uniform) 
‘‘ for the savages pelted us even in our flight through the town !” 

A long, loud, and hearty laugh from Spechbacher was the first inter- 
ruption to his narration. 

‘‘ There, at least, I recognise my own brave fellows,” he exclaimed, 
‘the sight of flying troops under Tyrolese colours is a novelty they 
know not how to treat with civility.” 

A glance from Hofer, who shared his indignation, but whose more 
deiiberate mind comprehended all the consequences of irritating the 
Austrians atsuch a moment, silenced him. The evil was, alas! already 
done. 

‘‘ For myself,” continued Chasteller, turning towards Hofer, without 
noticing the interruption of his friend, ‘‘my mind ts already made up 
as to the course that should be taken. To involve the strength of 
Austria in a contest where success is now hopeless, and where,” he 
added, glancing at Spechbacher, ‘‘ co-operation and sympathy under 
misfortune cannot be reckoned on, were useless; I have, therefore, de- 
termined to withdraw the forces of my sovereign from a contest where 
her troops and their commanders can reap nothing but dishonour.” 

In vain for some time were all remonstrances against this resolve ad- 
dressed to the obstinate and mortified Austrian by the Tyrolese leaders. 
In vain did Hofer earnestly represent the importance to Austria herself 
of keeping up in a country favourable for resistance, and amidst a 
people devoted as one man to the cause, a contest which must occupy, 
and as he ventured to predict would sweep off some of the best of the 
French troops; in vain did Spechbacher sneer at the sort of support 
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and co-operation which had been afforded by their father the Kaiser, 
to his dutiful children the Tyrolese, a co-operation which began after 
they had gained a victory themselves, and was now, it seemed, to be 
withdrawn as soon as it had made them for the first time acquainted 
with defeat ; in vain did the bold Capuchin bring the terrors and pro- 
mises of their holy religion to bear on the mind of so good a Catholic 
as the courtly Marquis de Chastellar; in vain did Teimer urge in the 
strongest terms the confidence wosenen F in him by the Austrian govern- 
ment. Itwas not till vague hints were dr opped as to their want of 
power to secure his personal safety if he deserted them at such a mo- 
ment, that the Marquis proposed to deliberate on such plans as had 
best be adopted with a view to his continuing the assistance of the Aus- 
trian forces. 

The result of this was an order from him to Hofer to betake himself 
to Sterzing, in order to organise the peasantry in that neighbourhood, 
with a view to forming there a corps of observation. 

Hardly had Hofer set out with his own immediate followers, when the 
Austrian commandant withdrew from Inspruck without further notice, 
leaving orders for the rest of the Austrian detachment to follow; 
evacuating the capital first, and eventually the whole of the — 
territory. " 

The gallant Hofer had just reached Sterzing, the post to which he 
had been ordered, when the news of the Austrian defection from the 
cause reached him. It came on him like a thunderclap; his noble 
spirit had not anticipated treachery, but in a moment all the conse- 
quences to which such a course must necessarily lead, presented them- 
selves in gloomy array before his mind. He was fairly upset, and burst 
into a flo od of tears, caused by mingled disappointment oad indigna- 
tion. Had not his aidecamp Eise ntekker been more master of himself 
at that moment, all had been lost. The latter, however, rushed back to- 
wards Inspruck just in time to prevent the remaining divisions of the 
Austrians from following the ex umple and acting upon the instructions 
of their leader. He succeeded in prevailing on General Buol to remain 
with his troops on Mount Brenner, and there await the further disposi- 
tions of the enemy, after they should have entered Insprack. 

The force now left to the Tyrolese was too much diminished by the 
battle of the Worgl, and by defections since, to attempt maintaining the 
capital against the large invading army of the combined French and 
Bavarians. Reserving themselves then for future operations, they re- 
treated, and on the 19th of May the Bavarians, under General W rede, 
assisted by their French allies, entered Inspruck. 

The recovery of that place by the oppressed and unpolished moun- 
taineers had been marked by mercy and forbearance; the re-entrance 
of their former masters, though calling themselves civilised nations, was 
attended by every refinement of cruelty. Fire and sword, rapine and 
oppression, bloodshed and murder combined their horrors for the in- 
habitants of this devoted place, where neither age nor sex could plead 
for mercy. 

Hofer had retired to solitude and despair. Spechbacher had returned 
to his native valley, again to stir up the inhabitants to resistance and to 
action. Every drop of blood that was shed in their reconquered capi- 
tal, each groan that rose to heaven from the victims they had been 
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obliged to leave behind, was a spur to the indolent spirit of Hofer and 
a fiery arfument in the mouth of Spechbacher. 

To efface the stain of defeat, to recover lost cround, to re-organise 
the powers of the dispersed patriots, neither required nor admitted of 
so longa delay as was accorded to their first pre parations, Within a few 
days of the enemy’s re-entrance into Inspruck, Spechbacher had as- 
sured himself as to the readiness of the people in his own neighbour- 
hood to rise as one man under his guidance, unmindful of present dis- 
couragement, and undismayed by former reverses. He required, then, 
only the promise of co-operation on the part of the confederate leaders, 
and especially of Hofer, to commence the contest. 

At an hour of night which permitted them to make the most of the 
short period of darkness at this time of the year, and thus furnished 
the best chance of escaping notice, three men, in the ordinary dress 
of peasants, with rifles slung at their backs, were silently traversing 
the country which intervened between the valley where Spechbac her 
lived, and the district of Passeyer, in which was situated Hofer’s 
abode ; a tract of country the greater part of which was then in the 
hands of the Bavarians, and the whole of it patrolled at all hours by 
strong parties of their military forces. One of these men was Spech- 
bacher himself, the other was a faithful companion named Simon Lech- 
ner, and in the third might be recognised our old friend the landlord of 
the little inn near Passeyer, in which the first meetings of the leaders 
had been held, the honest and active patriot, George Zoppel. An en- 
gagement connected with lis business had brought him at this mo- 
ment into Spechibacher’s neighbourhood, and old habits of acquaint- 
anceship, the intimate knowledge he possessed of the country in the 
direction of Hofer’s house, in addition to the quickness and boldness 
of his character, had induced Spechbacher to select him as one of his 
companions in their present hazardous expedition. 

They had preserved a cautious silence for some time, only interrupted 
by a subdued whisper as they alluded to their futuee prospects, but 
either from an idea that they had got beyond the danger of observation, 
or from the excitement of discussion, they gradu ally raised their voices 
till they were warned of their imprudence by the report of a musket, 
accompanied by the whizzing sound of a bullet, as it struck a tree b 
the road-side, where the by had for a moment paused. Immediately after 
this they could see the head of a Bavarian column of horse winding 
round a corner of the road which they had just been traversing. 

The night was, luckily, unusually dark for the season, and the rocks 
on the side of the road on which they were placed, both precipitous and 
clothed with fir-trees. To jump from the road and scramble up the side 
of the hill was, with the active mountaineers, the work of an instant, 
and in that concealment would men of even ordinary courage and en- 
terprise have been too happy to rest quiet, and try to escape “detection. 
Not so felt Spechbacher. With him, to be the attacker and not the 
attacked was the universal prince iple under almost every possible circum= 
stance ; besides, they were going the very road he had to pursue, and 
might again interfere with him, perhaps prevent the grand purpose of 
his journey; last of all, they were Bavarians, and that of itself was 
sufficient to justify acting on the offensive. 

These considerations passed through his active mind like lightning, 
and were as quickly communicated to and shared by his companions, 
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In an instant they had separated in different directions, and three bullets 
from three several spots, did ample execution at the head of the Bava- 
rian column. With incredible alacrity the assailants had again 
changed their posts, reloading their pieces as they moved, and a second 
time the fire of their rifles, seen through the darkness in entirely differ- 
ent directions, carried fresh havoc in the ranks of the Bavarian cavalry. 
A third time was the same proceeding adopted, when the enemy, 
thinking they were menaced by a whole party of concealed sharp- 
shooters, and knowing by experience the murderous effects of some of 
the Tyrolese ambushes, fairly turned tail and fled in panic, a hundred 
men before three. Spechbacher, who had always selected situations 
where he could have good sight of the party in the open road, gave the 
signal to his friends to descend, and ordering his little army, as he now 
laughingly called it, to “ march,” proceeded on his expedition. 

The short reign of darkness was now over, their spirits were refreshed 
and renewed after the toils and perils of their night march by the 
bright and bounding elasticity of the morning air. “The highest peaks 
were already glittering with the sun, as yet invisible to them, seeming 
as their sanguine hopes whispered, to represent the future success and 
eventual triumph of their cause. Midway on the mountains hung 
wreaths of white mist, clinging to each hollow till they should be dis- 
pelled by the warmth of day, like the curtain of doubt which hung 
over their prospects, and which only required their ardent efforts to 
be dispelled ; while in the valleys still reigned the gloom of twilight, a 
gloom which, like their late ill-fortune, exercised no influence over > their 
spirits, now that they could foresee its removal. 

Good catholics as they were, they prostrated themselves and offered 
up their morning prayers near one of the many shrines, that present 
themselves at the road-side ; they embraced each other ; and then 
turning off the high road pursued again their march over the short and 
dew- -spangled turf of one of the side valleys. They had now the en- 
couraging consciousness of having entered those happily remote dis- 
tricts in which the foot of the Bavarian trooper was not likely to pene- 
trate. 

So nearly had they arrived at the residence of Hofer, that they were 
passing the little easthaus of George Zoppel, when that good fellow 
suggested that it were well they turned in to repose for. awhile, by 
which means their interview with Hofer could afterwards be accom- 
plished with less observation, than if they approached his house at that 
unseasonable hour. 

The advice was good, and was accepted by Spechbacher, though the 
intense joy that was caused by the meeting between the honest old i inn- 
keeper and his daughter Margaret, might throw some doubt on the 
disinterestedness of his counsel. 

Happily, however, the military ardour of the true patriot caused no 
interruption to the fervour of ‘domestic affection, which glowed as 
warmly in the breasts of these simple villagers as if the comparative 
successes of the great antagonist principles that divided Europe, had 
not in a great degre e depended on their exertions. 

When they again set forth, the landlord preferred his request to 
Spechbac her in so imploring a tone that it could not be refused. 

‘*[T have been thinking, friend Andrew, that if my daughter here 
were to accompany us, it would be for her protection, and for the 
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matter for that, ours too. I like not to leave her to the chance of a visit 
from those cowardly blue-coats, whom we peppered so soundly last 
night; and to my ‘thinking, less suspicion would attach to three 
honest looking men with a pretty girl to keep them company, than 
if those same three were marching in moody silence, or talking over 
their glorious prospects like certain foolish — last night.” 

“ There is some truth in what you say, George,’’ answered Spech- 
bacher; ‘‘and if I were disposed to object to her company, it 
would be from fear that the fatigue would be too much for her.” 

‘* Never fear that,” exclaimed her father, ‘‘ she is half a soldier 
already ; nay more, a captain. Did she not put herself at the head of 
the women who guarded the Bavarian prisoners, and did not even they 
confess that never was a better or more orderly guard? That she was 
faithful to her trust, the young Captain von Stoc kenfeltz knows.” 

The blood rushed to the cheeks of the pretty Margaret, while a smile 
of scorn and contempt flitted across her rosy lips. 

** Well, well; be it as you will,’ said Spechbacher, impatient to 
hasten on the interview with Hofer, which was to decide their imme- 
diate course of proceeding. 

The fair Margaret then, arm-in-arm with her father, the large 
house-dog following them with happy gambols, completed the party, 
which now rapidly approached the house | of Andrew Hofer. 


Cuap. V. 


Tue river Passeyer in its varied course, flows now a broad and quiet 
stream in the more open valleys, and now a turbulent and brawling 
torrent as it receives contributions from the precipitous mountains 
which adjoin its banks. 

At a spot where it partakes more of the latter character, and where, 
even in summer, large fragments of rock attest the power and rapidity 
of the stream, which had “conveyed them thus far, there stood at the 
time of our history, and there still stands at the present day, a 
strongly-built and unpretending house, with a wooden staircase out- 
side, ‘and a gallery running round the upper story, under shelter of the 
overhanging roof, such as is usually seen in countries much exposed to 
snow-storms and violent tempests. A few stunted trees, which spoke 
not much for the fertility of the soil, a rude wall composed of stones 
taken from the stream, against the incursions of which it had been 
raised asa sort of buttress, and a small church, whose spire carried 
the eye on to some distant mountains, completed the adjuncts of the 
landscape. 

Such was the little Gasthaus-am-Sand, which boasted for its pro- 
prietor the celebrated Andrew Hofer; the outer walls were at this time 
decorated with sundry targets, bearing honourable marks at their very 
centre, of the skill that had been directed against them. 

Hofer was taking his morning meal in the open air before his house, 
while the young lad, his son, teclining on the grass at his feet was 
listening to his discourse, drinking sin with eager ears, words which to 
him had all the force of oracles, when the little party that had gone 
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through so much to accomplish their visit approached the house. 
The young lad started up, his cheeks glowing, his eyes flashing with 


jOy. 


‘A visit from Spechbacher, who, next to his father, realized his 
beau ideal of what a patriot should be, was sufficient to call forth all 
the impetuosity of his youthful focline. and if the presence of the fair 
Margaret lent additional bri: ghtness to his countenance, he might well 
stand excused. 

Hofer received his brother-in-arms most warmly, though there was 
on their first arrival a subdued and depressed tone in his manner, and 
a or ng in his expression, which gradually wore off, under the in- 
fluence of the more ardent temperament of Spechbacher, and the 
cheering news of which he was the bearer 

Hofer’s mind was indeed as various in its moods, as the river that 
flowed beneath the walls of his abode—now quiet, nay almost sluggish, 
but with deep thoughts and powerful energies beneath that tranquil 
surface, and now again boiling and rushing on with irresistible power ; 
thus ever changing according to the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded. He was like some huge mass whose vis inertia renders it 
difficult to be stirred, though once set in motion, it proceeds with pro- 
portionate power and constancy 

To the urgency of his frie ms as to the necessity of immediately re- 
commencing the contest, he listened at first but coldly ; representing 
the inexpediency of risking another reverse, which might expose the 
unfortunate peasants who trusted in them to a repetition of cruelties, 
the very thought of which made his heart bleed, the impossibility of 

reckoning upon the assistance of Austria, and the want of artillery to 
make any impression in an assault upon Inspruck ; but when his 
frie nd told him of the enthusiasm that reigned in the Lower Inndale, 
of the success with which the entreaties of Eisentekker had been urged 
on the Austrian general, so as to induce him to linger on Mount 
Brenner; how the allied armies of the Bavarians, so far from attacking 
him there, had remained within the shelter of Inspruck; and _ still 
more, how all Tyrol-waited but for his word, the smouldering fire within 
him again burst forth. Grasping the hand of his friend, he ex- 
claimed, 

«They shall not have to wait forme! Never shall it be said, that 
when the offering of a whole people’s energies on the altar of Liberty 
was ready, Andrew Hofer refused to set his torch to the pile. We 
will rise, my friends, we will fight, we will conquer, we will revenge, we 
will be free! Hear me, Andrew: thou knowest the Abbey of Wilten 
on Mount Isel, in the very neighbourhood of our dearly loved 
capital; that — holy as it is, renowned for its well-known image 
of the blessed Virgin, boasts yet a further distinction. An old pro- 
phecy, time out of mind, has proclaimed that its neighbourhood shall 
be the scene of rood fortune to our Tyrolese people. There will we 
meet, there will we raise our banners, and from thence shall our forces 
march forth to vietory! Our good friar the Red Beard will not, 
for one, object to such a place of meeting; communicate with 
him, communicate with all our faithful friends ; and there will I 
join you with thousands, before many hours are passed over our 
heads.” 
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Leaving the elders to discuss the details of their onset, and the means 
of communicating their plans in different parts of the country, let us 
return to the pretty Margaret and young Hofer, who had remained 
seated side by side (but strange to say with no ‘great appearance of 
cordiality) on ‘the low bench in front of the house. 

She, indeed, had greeted the young man with all the simple frank- 
ness of a Tyrolese maiden, while he had received her with a coldness and 
awkwardness of manner, which had speedily checked all her innocent 
joy at their second meeting. The courtesy of a host to a stranger- 
guest was most scrupulously paid; but the frank welcome of a friend 
and admirer was w: anting. 

The maiden gazed with surprise on his clouded brow and gloomy 
expression of countenance. 

‘“‘] fear, young sir,’ she began, ‘ that the early visit of my father 
and his vallant frien a pleases you not; or perhaps you are minded 
to return in kind the uncourteous reception you met with at our 
house.” 

‘*Nay, maiden,” answered young Andrew, ‘not so. I rejoice 
to see my father’s roof honoured by such guests; and the remem- 
brance of what passed at your house is already effaced from my 
mind, I can bear enmity to none, but the enemies of my country ! 

“Why then so gloomy?” said Margaret. ‘ Perhaps you like not 
the recommencement of the contest. For me, woman as I am, I would 
have the sword ever out of the scabbard, till our fathers and brothers 
are again free.” 

**So say I too,” exclaimed Andrew, ‘‘ where but our women relieved 
from the contamination of duties discordant from all the habits of their 
sex, nor set to guard each coxcomb of an officer, whom the fate of war 
may have made prisoner. 

“¢ Would that it were so from the bottom of my heart,” said the fair 
maid clasping her hands, * would that it were so. But why this earnest- 
ness ? tell me frankly what has disturbed you ?” 

With the simplicity of an unsophisticated mind, the young man soon 
propounded his grievances, and began with a pouting expression of 
dissatisfaction— 

‘¢T would merely inquire, Gretchen, how it happens that the whole 
valley rings with your praises, sounded from Bavarian lips @ ’ The young 
Capti tin von Stockenfeltz, whens confined as a prisoner in this neigh- 
belalanl talked of nothing but your merits; how did you manage to 
produce such an impression on him.” 

“If he did justice to my faithfulness in the good cause,’ a 
Margaret, ‘“ that is the only instance of manly honesty I know of i 
him. The coxcomb thought that a Tyrolese maiden was to be won 
by the smooth talk and the silken moustache of a beaten soldier, He 
dared to propose to me, me, the daughter of George Zoppel, connivance 
at his escape; nay more, that I showld accompany him, Aim whom I 
despised, to his own country! But I undeceived him, 1 showed him 
that woman, though weak in body, may be strong in mind; though 
humble in birth, may have nobility of soul; and though poor and 
uneducated, be yet blessed with a better ides of honour and freedom 
than the richest subject of an oppressor. I told him my mind; and if 
he praises me, if he admires me, it is in spite of himself—nay, in spite of 
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me. But you, Andrew, you have no right to mistake me, to doubt. 
me, you ought to have a juster appreciation of your own country’s 
maidens,’ 

The lad was about to protest his repentance and confidence in 
her, when Spechbacher and George Zoppel came forth from their 
conference, and a hasty parting was interchanged between the young 
people, in which, if the lad had been a man, he would have detected to 
his joy much real affection under no slicht quantity of assumed in- 
dignation. 

“After leaving Hofer’ house, a long journey lay before the little 
party, in the course of which they pursued the most unfrequented routes, 
and halted in the heat of the day, both for repose and as a measure of 
precaution. 

The time was, however, well employed in communicating to a chosen 
few, the outline of their intended plans. At length, on the following 
morning, they emerged from a bye-path on an eminence, from which, 
glittering in the rising sun, they could descry the white walls, the 
towers, and churches of Inspruck ; further on was the bridge of Hall 
over the rapid Inn, on which the guard was pacing with measured tread 
just visible even at this distance, as their bayonets caught the gleaming 
light; still further was a collection of black- looking buildings, sur- 
rounded by walls and antique towers forming the town of Hall. 
Around this beautiful amphitheatre, the snow- capped mountains formed 
a dazzling circle, like the gorgeous frame to some noble picture. 

“ Look there, my friends,” exclaimed Spechbacher; “ at the extreme 
distance of yon fair landscape, you can perceive the scene of my first 
triumph ; below us is Inspruck, the object of our present care; but 
midway over that very bridge, and despite of that numerous guard, 
must we this day smuggle ourselv es, or at least the communication of 
which we are the bearers.” 

A conversation now ensued between Spechbacher and his friends, 
as to the best mode of conveying the despatches from Hofer, containing 
the details of the time and place of action, for the information of the 
Capuchin. 

The bridge of Hall, which must first be traversed, was a post most care- 
fully guarded by the Bavarians, and over which, though the direct com- 
munications of the country people were not absolutely interrupted, no 
one was permitted to pass without question and search, 

To hope that Spechbacher would be allowed to cross over, or having 
crossed, that he could with any chance of safety or freedom from 
suspicion proceed to communicate with Haspinger was out of the 
question : besides which he had duties, and those pressing ones, in 
another quarter; and yet so many were the stratagems adopted by 
their enemies to entice the Tyrolese peasantry into a premature or par- 
tial rising, that it was necessary some written document should be 
shown to Haspinger to induce him to act upon the instructions of 
Hofer. 

The ready wit of George Zoppel was not wanting in expedients 
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for this emergency, and a contrivance was agreed upon by which 


their object might be obtained without the smallest risk of dis- 


covery, and which was equally available for whichever of the party 
was permitted to pass. 
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On descending to the bridge of Hall, Spechbacher first approached 
it alone, and as he expected, was immediately turned back ; his person 
being well known to the soldiery, though it had not been thought ad- 
visable under the present circumstances to issue any orders for his 
arrest. At a short interval, followed honest George Zoppel, and advancin 
straight to the guard presented his pockets for search and himself for in- 
quiry. While they were thus occupied, his daughter Margaret, having had 
the contents of her small basket overhauled, and the battery of a sol- 
dier’s compliments exhausted on her beauty, was permitted to proceed. 
Calling to her shaggy Newfoundland dog, which bounded to the side 
of its mistress, she pursued her way merrily, without so much as look- 
ing back to discover the fate of her companions. 

A short walk of half a mile brought her to a wood that skirted the 
road, and turning aside, within its covert she seated herself on the 
gigantic roots of an old oak-tree. She had now walked many miles, 
but her ardent spirits would not permit her limbs to feel fatigue; and 
if she paused for nearly half-an-hour within the wood, it was not te 
enjoy the agreeable freshness of its shade; but to await the chance of 
her companions being able to rejoin her. 

They came not; and it became evident that the further execution of 
their plans would depend on her own unaided exertions. Casting then 
an anxious glance in every direction to see that she was unobserved, 
she called her faithful dog to her side, and from a knot of shaggy hair 
on his tail, unfastened the precious despatches, which had been so suc- 
cessfully concealed. Unattended by any other companion, and un- 
supported but by her own fearless spirit, she proceeded on her way in 
search of the Capuchin. 


Cuape. VI. 


Tu morning of the 29th of May at length dawned, which had been 
fixed on for that general attack on Inspruck, by which was to be de- 
cided the happiness and freedom of a whole people, whose fate had 
been thus unnecessarily involved in the general struggles of Europe. 
The forces of the Tyrolese were superior in numbers, comprising about 
17,000 men ; while those of the Bavarians amounted to but 9000 ; the 
latter were, however, experienced and well-disciplined troops, with 
ample supplies of artillery, and a fair proportion of cavalry, possess- 
ing also the advantage of fighting behind the shelter of stone walls, or 
of choosing their own place and opportunity for a sortie. The Tyro- 
lese, on the other hand, excepting a body of Austrians amounting to 
1000 men, with four or five field-pieces, consisted wholly of un- 
disciplined and hastily-collected bands, ill-equipped, utterly unfur- 
nished with artillery, and with a very deficient supply even of amuni- 
tion. They had, however, implicit confidence in their leaders, whom 
they looked upon almost in the light of saints enjoying the direct 
protection of Heaven ; they had, too, brawny limbs and stout hearts ; 
the words of liberty were on their lips, and the desire of triumphand 
vengeance burning in their breasts. 

Desultory contests had taken place with various success on the two 
preceding days; but the increasing preparations for assault on the part 
of the mountaineers, and the more matured dispositions for defence on 
the side of the Bavarians, pointed out the determination of either army 
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to risk all on this day, and gave warning to both of the danger of fur- 
ther delay. 

Before daylight a large body had been sent out from the town to at- 
tack a weak point in the line of the assailants, which the quick eye of 
some Bavarian engineers had detected the day before. At the other 
end of their lines, the Austrian field-pieces planted on the heights 
above the tewn, forbade any chance of success to any party attempt- 
ing a sortie; but in the direction now menaced, no sufficient de- 
fence could be discovered by the most diligent observation from the 
town. 

A reverse thus early in the engagement, a total defeat of any part 
of the Tyrolese army, whose indomitable spirit was their best shield, 
might have turned the fortune of the day. The division that was sent 
against this point, was accordingly a strong one, and the officer in 
command was ordered to advance, without taking any precautions 
against artillery, as it had been asce ertained. that the only cannon with 
which the besiegers were furnished, was at the other end of the 
line. 

Happily for the Tyrolese cause, it was Andrew Spechbacher who had 
the charge of this particular point; a man in whom ardour in action 
was combined, to an extent rarely equalled, with foresight and inven- 
tive genius. Returning late at night from the solemn meeting at the 
Abbey of Wilten, im which the stern determination of Hofer, the re- 
ligious enthusiasm of Haspinger, and his own fiery spirit had been 
mingled in converse, till they separated with a sort of prescience of 
success, he, instead of seeking repose, went the rounds of his division 
of the line of attack, with a view to make such last dispositions as 
might seem necessary. The weakness of the particular point that was 
afterwards to be stormed, struck his experienced eye; and he had just 
time to collect a body of men, fell some of the larger trees that grew 
on the mountain-side, shape them into the rude form of a b: ittery, 
and fasten together a certain number of ready-charged muskets, when 
the*’attacking party were discovered stealing silently up in the first dawn 
of day. All seemed at this moment quiet in the Tyrolese quarters, the 
Bavarians still advanced unmolested, when sudde nly a murderous fire 
was opened upon either flank of the attacking party from riflemen con- 
cealed in the thickest parts of the covert. At the same moment the 
roar of artillery was heard from the front, and as the men continued 
gallantly to advance, there might be seen ‘dimly through the smoke as 
it cleared aw ay, the appearance of a strong park of artillery. Again 
did the destructive fire trom the concealed riflemen mow down more 
victims in the ranks of the Bavarians ; again did the mock artillery 
justify in its etleets the threats held out by its report and appearance ; 
till at le neth the officer commanding the party, seeing that he had 
been deceived by his instructions, and dee ‘ming that no chance of suc- 
cess in that quarter remained, withdrew his men. 

The battle thus commence d, soon became gene ral 1 A cvery part of 
the line. The burly Capuchin, as soon as he ‘heard ro first report of 
the rifles, arranged his division, which was coliected at the foot of 
Mount Isel, in order of battle. When he saw the Bavarian division 
retreating in confusion from their attack, he raised his gigantic ebon 
cross aloft, and placing himself on a height, where his well-known fea- 
tures, his monkish robes, and his long red beard, were conspicuous to 
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all, he pronounced with stentorian voice and upraised eyes a solemn 
blessing on their cause. Hardly had he concluded, when with a shout 
of joyous glee, thousands of bold fellows advanced to the assault. 

Spechbi cher meantime had pursued his triumph over the party sent 
against him by following them even to the bridge of Hall. Here in- 
deed the Bavarians were too strongly mustered for him to be able at 
once to advance further; but already as his gallant form was seen at 
every spot where danger was greatest, exhorting, fighting, encouraging, 
destroying, he had earned the name of ‘ Der Fetie r-teufel” (the tire 
devil), by which he was afterwards known among his enemies. 

At a moment when the close neighbourhood of besiegers and be- 
sieged had made the combat one of hand to hand, when amid the 
smoke of muskets, and the blow of swords, a quick eye and ready 
hand were of more service than skill and tactics, when Spechbacher 
himself was dealing those murderous strokes with the butt-end of his 
rifle which formed so characteristic a feature of this rude warfare, he 
perceived in the thickest of the fight the figure of a mere child, his 
boyish features blackened with smoke and dust, his long fair hair float- 
ing in the wind, but his eyes flashing with fire, like those of the oldest 
combatant on that field. To his surprise, in that stripling, he recog- 
nised his own darling boy, the joy of their house, the hope of his 
mother, the high- -spirited Karl. Mingled feelings of pride and ap- 
prehension rose ‘choaking to his throat. 

At length that anger which sudden fear excites in the most affec- 
tionate parents, gained the mastery, and addressing his boy, he ex- 
claimed, 

‘Go back, sir! how dare you come hither without my permission ? 
Go to the rear, and wait for me ™ my tent.” 

A word from his father had ever been sufficient for Karl, and with 
the instinct of habit, even while an apeerenst for pe rmission to stay rose 
to his lips, he retired. Again did the ‘‘ fire-devil” cheer his men to the 
charge ; again did he direct it himself; again was his spirit absorbed 
in all the excitement of the combat, when, though five minutes had 
hardly elapsed, the same diminutive figure caught his eye, standing on 
the summit of a grassy knoll, and brandishing a little cross- bow, 
which had been the gift of his father in more peaceful days. The ap- 
prehensions of a parent now got the better of every other feeling, and 
rushing to the side of his boy, he dealt to him a box on the ear, such 
as he had hardly earned before in his most disobedient moments, and 
sternly commanded him to leave the field. This time the boy obeyed, 
but Spechbacher took not his eye from off his retreating figure till he 
saw him fairly on his way to the rear. 

The battle meantime continued to rage with various fortune. In 
that part of the field where Spechbacher’s oe presence was 
afforded, the Tyrolese seemed to have the best of it: still, even here, 
the dis: \dvantage under which they laboured from want of discipline 
and artillery, aed above all, from scarcity of ammunition, rendered the 
issue of the contest doubtful. A similar state of fortune prevailed in 
the quarter more immediately subject to the influence of the Capuchin ; 
but on the side where the men of Passeyer, and the troops under the 
command of Hofer where placed, the att ack seemed to languish, and 
the spirits of the assailants flagged in a manner for which Spechbacher 
could not account. Sending George Zoppel to inquire into the cause, 
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he was informed that Hofer had not yet arrived from head-quarters 
(a small inn in the neighbourhood) and that till his men were ani- 
mated by his presence, success could not be looked for. Spechbacher 
burst forth into expressions of indignation. 

‘* Must then his indolence of nature and fondness for the bottle be 
ever our bane? Can it be that my own boy, a mere stripling, has the 
good cause more at heart, and boasts a more ardent spirit than 
he on whom the eyes and hopes of all Tyrol are fixed? Seek him, 
George, and tell him what I say; the fate of all may hang on his pre- 
sence !” 

At this moment a joyous cry burst from the men of Passeyer, a new 
impulse seemed given to their exertions, a general movement in ad- 
vance took place from that part of the field. It was evident that 
Hofer (in whom sluggishness of nature and old habits of intemper- 
ance were to blame, not coldness to the cause,) was again among 
them. 

From that moment, the Tyrolese appeared to triumph at every 
point; but still the bravery, discipline, and science of those to whom 
they were opposed, prev ented them from obtaining any signal advan- 
tage. Towards evening, during a temporary lull in the battle, young 
Karl again approached his father with deprecatory looks, his litile hat 
held before him with both his hands, and weighed down by a heap of 
bullets it contained. 

‘* Father,” he began, while a smile passed over his lips, as his ready 

wit caught at the expression of his father’s countenance, ‘as you 
banished me to the rear, I thought i: I cut out these bullets from the 
ground with my knife, as I w atched them strike into the earth by the 
fire of yonder bunglers, I might be of some use. You said you were 
short of ammunition, take these then, you will at least know how to 
make a better use of them.” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the rough soldier, as with a frank smile 
he patted the bare head, and smoothed the fair curls of his young 
hero; and for the rest of that day, unreproved but not unwatched, 
happy and withal fearless, the child played at war by the side of his 
parent. 

At sunset a truce of twenty-four hours was agreed on. The Ty- 
rolese, though universally successful, were not in a condition to pur- 
sue their advantage so as to gain possession of the town; while the 
Bavarians, though still boasting their superiority both in position and 
artillery, had received a heavy discomfiture both in the numbers and 
spirit of their army. During the whole of the following day, fresh 
bands might be seen pouring from the distant hill-sides towards the 
Tyrolese camp, to recruit any diminution in their ranks which this 
day's fighting might have caused. The result was easily to be guessed. 
The Bavarians, with their broken strength and spirits, were unable to 
await the next morning’s attack of an increasing and triumphant foe. 
In the silence of night, and with all the precautions which strict dis- 
cip line enabled them to adopt, Inspruck was evacuated, and at dawn 
of day the Tyrolese found themselves in possession of the town, with- 
out booty indeed, without prisoners, without stores, for these had all 
been carried off ; what mattered that ? They had a second time regained 
their capital ! 

The morning after the re-occupation of Inspruck, while his father 
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and Spechbacher were busied in the internal arrangements necessary, 
young Andrew Hofer set out (in search of Haspinger the Capuchin, 
When once the victory was gained, that holy friar resumed the peace- 
ful bearing that became the habit which he had never put off, even in 
the heat of the engagement, and was greeted with the habitual devotion 
shown by the Tyrulese to their clergy, just as if they had not seen him 
cheering them on to the battle the day before. Withdrawing, however, 
from the bustle and stir that prevailed in the capital, he had preferred 
taking up his quarters at the Abbey of Wilten, and thither did young 
Hofer present himself to solicit an interview. 

‘1 came, holy father,” he began, “ to inquire after the safety of a 
maiden, whom, as the daughter of our trusty George Zoppel, each true 
Tyrolese is bound to protect.” 

A smile showed itself on the features of the jolly friar, as he re- 
plied, 

‘* And whom the son of Andrew Hofer requires no such motive to 
regard with interest.” 

‘“‘ True, father,” said young Andrew, with heightened colour, ‘ her 
eminent services in conveying to you my father’s despatches, —”’ 

‘* Nay,” interrupted the Capuchin; ‘‘ if you have none but public 
grounds for inquiring after her safety, you can look for no information 
on the subject from mein a private interview. But I will be indul- 
gent to your natural eagerness to ascertain the safety of that noble 
creature! What if I inform you that, after receiving the papers 
which she so gallantly conveyed, 1 thought myself bound to see to 
her safety? What if I confess, that she is cared for and protected in 
this very building 2” 

“‘O that I might see her!” exclaimed the youth, 

‘© What if I add,” said the Capuchin, with an ingenuity at torment- 
ing, “that she is at present watching over the couch of a wounded 
soldier (I say not whether Bavarian or Tyrolese), who is yet not so 
badly hurt but that he can enjoy her converse and value her affectionate 
care.” 

The young man turned pale. Dim visions of a Count Stockenfeltz, 
or some other count in interesting indisposition, or of a Tyrolese who 
by his wounds should seem to excel him in merit, made his brain 
dizzy. He almost wished that Ais arm were now lying on the bridge of 
Hall! 

“To save you from suspense,” added Haspinger, ‘I will conduct 
them hither, bespeaking your sympathy for the unhappy wounded.” 

He disappeared, and soon re-entered, leading in the blushing Mar- 
garet, who held by the hand little Karl Spechbacher, his arm bandaged 
for a blow from a spent ball, which had struck him at the very close 
of the engagement, and who looked as proud of his wound as if he 
had lost a leg. 

A cordial meeting took place between the youth and maiden, while 
the sons of the two heroes of the contest regarded each other with mu- 
tual admiration. As they were seated close together, discussing the 
various incidents that had occurred to each, the Capuchin gazed on the 
little group with interest and fond approval. 

‘‘ Would that such scenes could be oftener before me !”’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Would that I might not yet have to look on others of sadder and 
deeper interests! but so, alas! it must be.” 
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A PARTING WORD 
FROM THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


“ Dejectedly and low be bowed, 
And gazing timid on the crowd, 
He seeme d to seek in every eye, 
If they approved his minstre Isy.’ " 
Lay or tne Last Minstret. 


Lapy, thou art weary of our savace tales—we can see it in thy lan- 
guid eye, although thy kind heart will not permit thee to hurt the feel- 
ings of the poor old Forester, by telling him to withdraw. We are be- 
coming garrulous in our old age, and although we have endeavoured to 
render our descriptions of jungle-warfare more fit for lady’s bower, by 
introducing some scraps of sentiment, and feeble sketches of the clow- 
ing eastern scenery which many long years ago made an indelible 
impression on our youthful mind, vet we feel that our subject is, at 
best, one but ill ad: ipted toa lady’s ear. 

Our conscience tells us that we have already trespassed over-long on 
thy patience, and we blush to think of the many tales of blood, and 
strite in which we must have done violence to thy gentle nature. But 
we are not ungrateful, Lady—we fully ap preck ate thy condescension in 
having so long borne with the idle clavers of a oarrulous old man—we 
thank thee from our inmost heart: and if thou wilt only grant us thy 
indulgence for a few minutes longer, whilst we dispose of poor Kate 
and her cousin Charles, whom we left in rather a sorry plight, we shall, 
with thy gracious permission, make our respectful obeisance, and 
retire, 


A little cold water soon revived Kate; but it was very different with 
poor Charles. He had fallen with the back of his head against a stone, 
and had received so severe a contusion, that in spite of copious bleed- 
ing and cold applications, it was many hours before he returned to con- 
sciousness, and then only to fall into a raging fever, which was not a 
little augmented by the severe wounds he had rece ine from the teeth 
of the bear. 

This untoward accident, of course, brought the day’s sport to an 
abrupt conclusion ; and next morning the party started on their return 
to Ootacamund. 

Charles travelled in his cousin’s palanquin, whilst she rode by his 
side, watching him with the utmost assiduity, and stopping the bearers 
from time to time, to moisten his parched lips, or to arrange with gentle 

care the pillows which supporte ‘d his aching head. 

The unfortunate termination of their expedition had cast a gloom 
over the spirits of the party, and their journey was dull enough— 
neither did any thing occur, worthy of notice, with the exce ption of one 
little incident which, b ing illustrative of the manners of those peculiar 
and interesting people, the Todahs, we may here me ‘ntion. 

Kate had desired the bearers to halt near a Todah vill: ige, to procure 
adraught of cold water for her cousin—this was speedily furnished by 
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the kind-hearted creatures in one of their cleanest vessels; and whilst 
Charles greedily swallowed the refreshing beverage, the women and 
children crowded round the travellers, laughing and talking in their 
usual frank, good-humoured manner, examining with great marks of 
astonishment the various parts of Kate’s dress, and asking innumerable 
questions, which Kate, being ignorant of their language, could onl 
reply to by smiling kindly, and patting the heads of the children. But 
there was one woman, a pretty, interesting young creature, apparently 
not more than eighteen or nineteen years of age, who took no share in 
the noisy conversation, but sat apart from the others. wrapped up in 
the ample folds of her mantle, and watching, with a look of melancholy 
interest, the childish gambols of a fine boy. of about two years of age, 
who frisked about the green, now gazing in wonder at the stran; rers, 
and now flying, half in fear a h: lf in play, to the protection of bis 
mother’s arms. 

It was evident, from her appearance, that she was soon again to be- 
come a mother; and there was altogether something so interesting in 
her appearance, that Kate, whose heart was ever ready to sympathize 
in the grief of others, begged of one of the bearers to inquire why it 
was she looked so sad. 

On being addressed, the poor girl raised her large expressive eyes 
from the ground, and fixed them upon the face of the speaker with a 
vacant stare, as if her thoughts had been so much abstracted, that she 
did not at first understand the import of the question ; but on its being 
repeated in rather an inpatient tone, she slowly withdrew the folds of 
her mantle, pointed to her hair, which, instead of flowing in ring- 
lets like that of her companions, was cropped close to her head, and 
clasping her child to her breast, burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. 

Kate did all in her power to soothe, and comfort her; but, even 
with the assistance of some little trinkets which she gave her, it 
was some time before she was sufficiently composed to express her 
thanks. 

It was only now that Kate became aware of the custom which pre- 

vails among the Todah women of cutting off their hair as a token of 
grief, on the occasion of their becoming widows. 

This young creature had lost her favourite husband, only a few days 
before, which accounted for her sudden burst of grief, and the expres- 
sive manner in which she pointed to her shorn locks as an explanation 
of it. 

You will smile, gentle reader, at the idea of a poor savage woman 
mourning so deeply for the death of a favourite husband. “But they 
have warm hearts, these Todah women, and a natural refinement of 
feeling, in spite of their barbarous custom of indulging in a plurality 
of husbands. 

The injuries which Charles had received confined him to his room for 
some weeks after his return to Ootacamund ; and instead of joining his 
regiment at the time he purposed, he was obliged to forward a sick cer- 
tificate signed by Doctor Macphee. 

This respite he would at any other time have considered cheaply 
purchased, even at the expense of his wounds; but now that his regi- 
ment was in daily expectation of an order to take the field against the 
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Maharattahs, the ardent spirit of the young soldier could ill brook the 
confinement of a sick-room ; and even the pleasure he derived from the 
constant society of his beloved cousin, hardly enabled him to submit to 
it with becoming patience. 

I:very one knows how patiently, how devotedly, how like a ‘‘ minis- 
tering angel,” a fond woman watches by the sick-bed of one she loves 

—and we can no longer conceal the truth, that Kate’s grateful heart 
returned her cousin’s ‘ove, perhaps with interest. We shall therefore 
beg of the sagacious reader to imagine the many long, weary, sleepless 
nights which poor Kate passed during the time her cousin remained in 
a state of fever and delirium; how, when he became convalescent she 
cheered and soothed him with the witching notes of her voice and her 
guitar; how on such occasions our friend Charles’s protestations of 
eternal, gratitude to his fair cousin, gradually expanded into protes- 
tations of eternal love; how the rentle Kate could not find it in her 
heart to hurt the feelings of him who had all but sacrificed his life 
in her defence, and who even now remained feeble and enervated from 
the cflects of his wounds, by frowning on his suit: and, in short, how 
Master Charles prosecuted his wooing with such good success, that 
the wounds in his heart were healed before the wounds in his body. 

The Doctor's prophecy was fulfilled. ‘* Charles had gurt the bit 
lassy’s heart to melt like snaw off a dyke;” and even before the day 
of his departure, poor Kate was constrained to own that cousin Charles 
was all the world to her. 

So far all was well. But there still remained another outwork to be 
carried, in the person of uncle Lorimer; and well Charles knew that 
he must expect to find the old gentleman’s heart somewhat more 
strongly fortified than that of his fair daughter. However, the experiment 
must be tried; so one fine morning, after he had talked the Governor 
into good humour, by praising his hounds and admiring his rifles, 
Charles ventured to broach the subject next his heart; and with very 
little circumlocution, for he knew that to bea thing which his uncle 
detested beyond all others, he somewhat bluntly craved the honour 
of being promoted from the rank of nephew to that of son-in-law. 

Old Lorimer, who was at the moment handling one of his favourite 
rifles, and giving Charles a minute account of some extraordinary shot 
he had made with it, suddenly dropped the butt-end of the weapon to 
the ground, as if he had been electrified, faced short round, stared 
Charles full in the face with a look of open-mouthed wonder; and 
finally burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

6 Marry my Kate! ha! ha! ha! Bones of my ancestors, but this is 
a mad world! Marry my Kate indeed! Why she is hardly out of the 
nursery—you have not quite shaken yourself clear of your mother’s 

apron-strings, and yet, forsooth, you must begin to talk of love! Get 
along, you precocious ‘young rascal, and do not let me hear again of 
your putting such absurd ideas into the girl’s head. Love and mar- 
riage—ha! ha! ha! by mine honour, it is enough to make an ho- 
nest man break the rim of his stomach with laughter, to hear children 
talk in this manner !” 

The worthy gentleman forgot that although his nephew and daughter 
were children in his estimation, the former had nearly arrived at the 
respectable age of nineteen, and that the latter was only one year 
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younger; and that although their thinking of marriage at that age might 
be imprudent, still it was natural enough that something very like love 
should have sprung up between two young creatures thrown so much 
together as they had been for the last two or three months, and that it 
was entirely his own fault if he had been so blind as not to discover it 
sooner. But it was so long since old Lorimer had been a victim to 
the tender passion himself, that he had almost ceased to remember that 
such a thing existed, and had no more idea of the ‘‘ child Kate’s” fall- 
ing in love with any thing but a pet-dog, or a favourite pony, than he 
had of flying. 

Charles was of a different way of thinking; his pride was galled by 
the contemptuous manner in which his proposals had been received. 
He that had slain bears and tigers to be called a child ! a ‘‘ precocious 
young rascal!” nay, to be treated as such. To be told that he had 
no business to make love! and, worst of all, to hear his darling Kate 
laughed at for a silly school-girl ! Heavens and earth! the thing was 
intolerable. He felt his blood boil within him; and had the oftender 
been any one but his own uncle, there is no saying to what lengths his 
rage might have carried him; but fortunately his pradence got the 
better of his temper, he remembered that his uncle—savage though he 
thought him at the time—was also Kate’s father, and he therefore re- 
plied with wonderful coolness, yet with firmness. He reminded his 
uncle, that although young, he was not quite so much of a child as he 
had represented him; that he was of good family, and heir apparent to 
a good property ; and although he had taken the liberty of ascertain- 
ing the state of his cousin's affections towards him, that neither he nor 
Kate had any idea of marrying immediately. He had already made 
arrangements for starting that night to join his regiment, and only 


to] 5 
wished his uncle, before parting, to give his consent to their union at 


’ a] 
any future period which he might think most advisable. 

This old Lorimer would not hear of. And we think he was right; 
for we hold it, that long engagements between young persons, are very 
unwise things, and by all means to be avoided. But he admired the 
boy’s candour and spirit—perhaps his conscience smote him for having 
treated the matter with such levity—and although  e still persisted in 
assuring Charles that it was all ‘ calf’s love,” he shook hands with 
him kindly, and told him that evening at parting, that if when he be- 
came a general officer, he still remained constant and Kate unmarried, 
he might then, perhaps, allow him to talk of love. But in the mean 
time, that he was to banish all such foolish fancies from his mind, 
devote himself to his profession, and strive to become as good a soldier 
as he was a sportsman. Moreover he strictly forbade all corre- 
spondence between the young lovers. And so he gave Charles his 
blessing—for he really loved the boy—and sent him on his way, in a 
palanquin, by torchlight, with as heavy a heart as ever poor subal- 
tern carried under a buff belt. 

We purposely avoid making any mention of the parting scene be- 
tween the young lovers—not that we are ignorant of the particulars— 
but because we feel that it would be a breach of confidence on our part, 
to lay them before the public. We have a conscience, Lady! 

The Doctor however remarked next morning at breakfast, that poor 
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Kate’s eyes were very red, and her 7 a8 at a very low ebb, and his 
heart, as he said himself, ‘‘ was wae for the poor young thing.” 

From tlis time forth, our frie nd Macphee become. a more frequent 
visiter than ever at the Lavine ‘rs’, and always a welcome one. His dry 
humour and eccentricity of character had long ago made him a great 
favourite with the old gentleman, and in a very short time he had com- 
pletely won Kate’s heart also. The worthy Doctor, in spite of his 
broad Scotch dialect and rough exterior, had not only a heart over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness, but when he laid aside his 
half-affected rusticity, and chose to make himself agreeable, he dis- 
played a refinement of mind, and a depth of knowledge, which ap- 
peared quite marvellous in a person of such uncouth manners. His 
love for ** Maister Charles” was unbounded, and his name ever in his 
mouth, which of itself, independently of his having been instrumental 
m saving his life, would have been sufficient to render him agreeable 
in Kate’s eyes. But he also took a fatherly interest in herself; and 
strove with so much assiduity, yet genuine delicacy, to cheer her 
drooping spirits, that she must have been insensible ‘indeed to kind- 
ness, had her heart not warmed towards the good affectionate 
creature. 

It was some time after Charles had left Ootacamund, that the worthy 
Doctor was seen one fine fresh morning, striding with even longer 
steps than usual in the direction of old Lorimer’s cottage. He was 
dressed in his best sabbath-day suit. There was an elasticity i in his 
step, and a joyous air of happiness pervading the whole man, which 
attracted the notice of all the gossips of the neighbourhood, and set 
them forthwith speculating as to the cause of these remarkable symp- 
toms in the usually sedate Doctor. 

Some maiden ladies of a certain age, who had lately remarked with much 
anxiety the frequency of the Doctor's visits to old Lorimer’s cottage, 
felt satisfied that the mystery was now about to be cleared up. It was 
self-evident that the Doctor, availing himself of the illness of old 
Lorimer, who was confined to his room by an attack of gout, was now 
on his way to make his proposals to Miss Lorimer, and probably to ar- 
range plans for an elopement. They had long ago seen through the 
old wretch’s designs, and wondered how dear eoodnatured Mr. Lori- 
mer could be so blind as not to perceive the very great,. they might in- 
deed say improper intimacy which had for some time exioned between 
Miss Lorimer and Doctor Mac phee. Others whose thoughts were less 
fully occupied by love affairs, were satisfied with the supposition that 
the Doctor had, ‘through the interest of old Lorimer, been appointed 
to the situation of garrison-surgeon on the governor’s staff, and was 
now on his way to announce the glad tidings to his patron. 
Whilst some of a more gloomy temperament had it from undoubted 
authority, that the Doctor was hastening to attend the death-bed of 
Mr. Lorimer, who had been attacked during the night by a fit of apo- 
plexy, from which there were no hopes of his recovery, and that the 
prospect of a good legacy was sufficient to account for the joyous air 
of the hypocritical old rogue. They had all along said that Macphee 
was not devoting so much of his time to the Lorimers for nothing. His 
affectation of simplic ity was all very well. But their hearers might 

take their word for it, he was more rogue than fool. 
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Our worthy doctor, unconscious of the many goodnatured remarks 
which his Sunday coat and happy face elicited——and which indeed 
would have given him very little annoyance had he heard them—went 
on his way rejoicing, his smile becoming brighter, and the execution of 
his favourite air “ Johnny Cope” more energetic, the nearer he ap- 
proached to the place of his destination. Arrived at the house, he 
walked in without ceremony, and availing himself of the privilege of 
an intimate and welcome friend, proceeded at once to the door of 
Kate’s little boudoir, in which she usually sat during the morning. 

By mine honour, friend Macphee, there is something rather suspi- 
cious in all this. W e hope the surmises of our sagacious female friends 
may not prove correct after all ! 

The Doctor gave a modest rap at the door, and was desired by a sweet 
low voice to enter. 

It was only now that poor Macphee remembered it might perhaps 
be thought presumptuous on his part to intrude on the privacy of 
a young lady without being previously announced; and the idea of his 
having been guilty of a breach of good manners brought on a fit of 
nervous agitation, which rendered the poor man’s manner, on entering 
the room, even more awkward than usual; he remained scraping and 
bowing with the handle of the door in his hand, and could not sum- 
mon courage sufficient to venture beyond the threshold, till reassured 
by one of Kate’s sweetest smiles. 

‘IT hope I’m no intruder on you, Miss Kate,” stammered the poor 
Doctor, ciosing the door softly, and advancing towards the sofa on 
which Kate was seated, at the same time smoothing the nap of his hat 

with great care, and stepping as cautiously as if he feared to hear the 
sound of his own footsteps. 

‘“« Not at all, my dear Doctor,” replied Kate, smiling, and extending 
her hand kindly towards him. ‘‘ Pray be seated. You know you are 
always welcome here.” 

The Doctor drew in a chair, seated himself upon the extreme edge, 
and continued to smocthe his hat with greater industry than ever, evi- 
dently at a loss iow to open the conversation. 

We shall avail ourselves of the awkward pause to introduce the 
reader to Kate’s boudoir. 

On one side of the room stood her pianoforte, with a collec- 
tion of the best and newest music, carefully arranged in a handsome 
music-stand within reach. In the bow-window was a stand filled with 
flower-pots, containing some of the rarest and most fragrant plants, 
their healthy appearance bearing ample testimony to the care bestowed 
upon them by their young mistress. Behind this was a table on which 
stood a half-finished clay bust, surrounded by modelling tools; and by 
it lay a portfolio, which being open, displayed to view some fine speci- 
mens of original drawings by the old masters. In various corners of the 
room might | be seen writing materials, books, embroidering frames, and 
various little indescribable nick-nacks appertaining to a lady’s workbox, 
and in front of the sofa on which Kate sat, stood a table covered with 
drawing-materials, and a half-finished sketch of the Orange Valley 1 in 
water colours. The floor was covered with the finest rattan- -matting ; in 
front of the fireplace a carefully-dressed tiger-skin—one of cousin 
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Charles’s trophies—was spread in place of a rug ; and at the feet of his 
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young mistress lay a beautiful tame gazelle, wearing round his slender 
neck a richly- -embroidered velvet collar. This, too, we rather suspect 
was a present from dear cousin Charles. 

The walls of the room were hung round with fine, boldly-touched 
drawings of some of the most picturesque views on the Neilgherry Hills. 
These were the produce of Kate’s own pencil; but there were inter- 
mixed with them several spirited sketches of animals in a different 
style, but equally well executed, which the Doctor had no difficulty in 
recognising as the handywork of ‘ Maister Charles,” who, he often 
used to remark, *‘ was just extraordinar’ fcr takin’ off the likeness o’ 
a wild craiter as natural as life.” Kate was seated on a sofa, dressed 
in the most simple white, and looking even more lovely than usual. 
The roses had forsaken her cheeks, and there was an expression of sad- 
ness in her soft blue eye; but this only served to heighten the na- 
turally expressive character of her features, and render them more 
interesting. She had thrown aside her pencil like one whose thoughts 
are too much distracted to permit of their fixing their attention for any 
length of time to one subject, and was hanging i in a pensive attitude 
over her guitar, as if overwhelmed by the host of tender recollections 
which the sound of its notes had called up around her. She laid the 
instrument aside as the Doctor entered, and with natural good-breeding, 
strove to relieve his evident embarrassment, by starting a subject of 
conversation. 

‘*How did you find my father this morning, Doctor?” she said, 
thinking that the Doctor had come as usual in his official capacity. ‘ 1 
thought him looking much better when I saw him.” 

“‘] didna gang to see him yet,” replied the Doctor, with rather a 
sheepish air. ‘* It was yoursel’, Miss Kate, that I wanted to speak a 
word wi'.”’ 

‘* With me, Doctor’ ’” replied Kate, smiling. 

** Aye, just wi’ you, Miss Kate. 1 hae somethin’ in my pouch here, 
that I was thinkin’ ye would maybe like to see, and yet maybe ye'll no’ 
be pleased wi’ me for takin’ the liberty 0’ showin’ it to you. But it 
has made my heart light enough this blessed morning, and I’m thinkin’ 
it will no’ do yours any ein either.” So saying, the Doctor drew a 
crumpled letter from his pocket, and handed it to Kate, with a broad 
grin of exultation. 

Kate’s hand trembled, and the blood rushed into her pale cheeks as 
her eye fell upon the well-known hand-writing of her cousin Charles. 
She hastily opened the letter, and strove hard to compose herself suffi- 
ciently to read the contents; but her agitation was so painfully ap- 
parent that the kind- hearted Doctor could not bear to witness it. 

‘* You'll maybe no’ be able to make it oot very easily, Miss Kate,” 
said he, gently withdrawing the letter from poor Kate’s trembling hand. 
‘*He has been writin’ in a terrible hurry, the wild birkie; and wi’ an 
awfu’ ill pen, and it’s that sore blotted, I could hardly make anythin’ 
o’t mysel’ at first. But I hae manned it atlast, so with your leave I'll 

just tak’ the libe ‘tty oO’ readin’ it to you.’ 

Kate faintly smiled her thanks, and the Doctor, after having care- 
fully adjusted his spectacles, read as follows : 
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“ Fort of Koolgiedroog, 
“15th of May. 
‘¢ My dear Doctor, 

‘* We have taken the Fort of Koolgiedroog, said.to be the strongest 
in the southern Maharattah country. It was a sharp business while it 
lasted, but short and decisive. I was fortunate enough to have the 
honour of leading the forlorn hope, and thank God, escaped unhurt, or 
rather with a mere scratch, not worth mentioning. The Brigadier com- 
manding has been pleased to compliment me in orders, and has pro- 
mised to exert his influence in procuring my promotion. So you see 
J am in a fair way of procuring one step at least towards the desirable 
rank of General-officer. 1 address this to you because [ am sure you 
will take the earliest opportunity of communicating its contents to my 
cousin Kate. It will save the dear girl much unnecessary anxiety on 
my account, when she comes to see the rather heavy list of casualties, 
which I regret to say will appear in the next gazette, and in which the 
stupid Surgeon may perhaps think it necessary to include my name. I 
shall write to my uncle by next tapali, and enter more fully into par- 
ticulars. Tell Kate, with my kindest love, —” 

“Ahem! ha! and so on.” The Doctor stopped short, coughed, 
wiped his spectacles, folded up the letter, and returned it to Kate. 

‘* That’s a’ the news worth mentionin’, Miss Kate,’’ said he; “ the 
rest is just bits o’ messages and civeelities, and the like o’ that, to you 
and your faither, honest man, that are no’ worth my while to be read- 
in’ to you. You can just keep the letter and look it o’er at your 
leisure.” So saying, the Doctor resumed the smoothing of his hat pre- 
vious to taking his departure. Kate, whose quivering lip and moistened 
eyelid betrayed the depth of her emotion, strove to master her feelings 
sufficiently to thank the Doctor for his kind visit, but the effort was too 
much for her: she allowed the letter to drop to the ground, and cover- 
ing her face with her hands, burst into a violent fit of hysterical 
weeping. 

**Q Miss Kate! Miss Kate!” exclaimed the kind- hearted Doctor, 
his own eyes beginning to fill with moisture. ‘* Ye maunna’ allow your- 
sel’ to tak’ on this way—else I’ll be fear’d e’er to tell you a piece o’ 
good news again—and I’m sure it’s a’ good news ye hae heard the day, 
barrin’ the bit scart Maister Charles got in the bruilzie—but that’s a 
mere trifle, and as he says himsel’, no’ worth the mentionin’. 

« Pardon me, my dear Doctor,” sobbed poor Kate, extending one 
hand to the Doctor, whilst she still covered her face with the other. 
‘¢ Pardon this weakness—it is childish, I know; but my nerves have 
been so shaken of late, that I feel quite weak and foolish. Leave me 
now, I pray you. I shall be better soon, and able, I hope, to thank you 
as I ought for your kindness.”’ 

The Doctor rose to depart; but ere he reached the door, the big 
tears of sympathy were rolling fast down his long thin nose. 

‘* It's maybe no good manners,” murmured the worthy Doctor, turn- 
ing back and dashing a tear from his eye, ‘* but de’el tak’ me if I can 
thale to leave this poor young thing, greetin’ her very heart out, _and 
no’ sae ae word to comfort her. It; gangs ¢ against my conscience. 

‘‘] crave your pardon, my dear young lady,” said he, trying to soften 
the naturally rough tones of his voice, and speaking with more confi- 
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dence than he had hitherto done, for his generous heart was swelling 
within him, and fast overcoming the painful feeling of bashfulness which 
had hitherto restrained him, = I crave your pardon, my dear young 
lady. I'ma rough auld carle, and maybe no’ a very fit comforter for 
the like o’ you; but I hae a heart, Miss Kate, I hae a heart, and it’s just 
at the breakin’ to see you takin’ on this w ay, and no’a leevin’ soul to say 
a kind word to you. I canna’ thale to see it, that’s S just the truth, so I 
maun e’en speak my mind, whether ye be angered wi’ me for doin’ it or 
no’.” 

The Doctor paused for a reply, but Kate made no answer, so he pro- 
ceeded. 

‘‘ You will see, Miss Kate, when you read the rest o’ your cousin’s 
letter, that he has made me his confidant, and that I ken a’ aboot the 
bit Jove affair that’s atween you two. If ye had ony friend to comfort 
and advise you, I wouldna’ hae ta’en the liberty 0’ mentionin’ this; 
but as it is, I thought it better to break the ice at ance, and beg, if you 
think I can be of ony service to you, to command Jock Macphee. I 
am auld enough to be your faither, Miss Kate—I feel a faither’s love both 
for you and Maister Charles, and I hae a heart that would carry me 
through fire and water to serve you, sa ye needna hae nae scruples 
about. opening your heart to me. Poor Maister Charles! he was terrible 
down- hearted the d: ry he left this ; but I managed to cheer him awee 
afore we parted, and I dinna dispair 0’ bringin’ the smiles back to your 
ain bonny face too afore lang, so keep your heart up, my dear Miss 
Kate, keep your heart up. 1 ken your faither’s nature weel; he’s no’ 
sae dooms hard-hearted as he appears, and you'll see that things will a 
come right enough afore lang. And now, my dear young lady, T ll awa’, 
and | hope | you Il pardon me for the liberty I hae ta’en in speakin’ sae 
free ; for it’s just as true as the gospel that I couldna help it. You'll 
maybe think it a daft-like thing for an auld carle like me to be takin’ an 
interest in the like o’ thae things ; but I hae had experience, Miss hate, 
I hae had sad experience, and though I'm no’ very young, I hae a soft 
corner in my heart yet.” 

Here the worthy Doctor laid his hand upon his heart, and screwed up 
his grotesque features into such an absurd expression of sentimental 
misery, that Kate could not help smiling through her tears. 

“And so ye are laughin’ at the auld Doctor,” he said, smiling in his 
turn, ‘** W eel, weel, it does my heart good to see the susie upon that 
winsome young face again, for a’ it's mysel” ye'r laughin’ at.’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, my dear Doctor,” she: said, extending her hand kindiy, 
whilst the smile brighte ned on her beautiful face like sunshine breaking 
through an April shower; ‘* Heaven forbid that I should laugh at you. 
Pray sit down again. I am better now, and feel that your society 
cheers me, and does me agg? And now that we have touched upon the 
subject, | should like you, if 1 am not taking too great a liberty in 
making the request, to tell me something of the passages in your past 
life to which you have alluded. You will find in mea deeply inte- 
rested and truly sympathising listener.’ 

“ A-weel, Miss Kate,” r replied the Doctor, twirling his watch-key 
and casting his eves upon the ground, half bashful, yet half pleased at 
the evident interest which Kate took in his affairs. ‘ Ye are askin’ me 
to speak o’ that which I hae na’ mentioned to mortal man for the last 
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thirty years, and which it wrings my very heart to think o’, e’en at this 
distance o’ time. But it will, maybe, do me good to speak o’ thae 
things to you, Miss Kate, for I ken ye hae a heart that can feel for the 
sorrows 0’ others; and, at ony rate, [ couldna’ refuse you anything, so 
I’}l just tell you a’ about it.’ 
The Doctor drew his chair a little nearer the sofa, took a nervous 
pinch of snuff, and thus began : 
‘‘ When I wa’ young, Miss Kate, although ye'll hardly believe it noo, 
I was no’ that ill to look upon. My mither, honest woman—she was a 
Heeland wife, and had a gae dash o’ the Heeland pride in her—was for 
ever deevin’ in my faither’s lugs that I had the air o’ a gentleman born, 
and that she could never dee contented till she had seen me wagging my 
head ina pulpit, till, for peace sake the poor man was at last obleeged to 
give up the idea o * makin’ me an honest farmer like himsel,’ and sent me 
to the College o’ Glasgow to study my humanities..  Findin’, howe’er, 
that he had nae great interest to look to for gettin’ mea kirk, and as 
was a gae throughother cheel in thae days, at ony rate he determined to 
breed me up to the medical profession, in place o’ makin’ a minister 0’ me. 
It was during my visit at ame, in my first vacation, that | became ac- 
quainted wi’ Jeany Morrison, the daughter o’ a new neighbour of ours 
that had ta’en the next farm durin’ my Pabsence. O Miss Kate! if ye 
had kent my Jeany ye wouldna wonder that I still cherish her image in 
heart. In looks she wasna’ unlike yoursel,’ and that’s bonny enough, 
And O Miss Kate! she was as good as she was bonny. She was just 
a perfect angel upon earth, and o’er good for this wicked world. I 
needna’ tell you I loved her—I did that in my very heart of hearts, and 
I believe she, poor thing, loved me as truly as ever woman did; but ye 
ken the old saying, ‘ the course of true love never did run smooth,’ and 
in our case ‘this was verified. Her faither had nae great tocher to gie 
her; and I, a poor medical student, wi’ very slender hopes 0’ obtainin’ 
practice, a’ter I had spent a’ the little 1 was worth in education, what 
had I to look to? In short, our parents, although they had nae other 
objection to the match, wouldna’ allow us to think o’ marriage till I 
had earned enough by my profession to keep a wife respectably. I 
needna’ trouble you, my dear Miss Kate, wi’ an account o’ the mony 
difficulties [ had to struggle through as a country surgeon, and the 
mony thrifty expedients I had recourse to to scrape tegither a wee pickle 
siller. Suffice it to say that I at last obtained an appointment as 
medical officer, on board of one of the company’s ships, came out to 
this country, cot into good practice, and have ever since been able, 
not only to scrape t tegither r some little savin’s for mysel’ but to keep my 
auld parents in easy circumstance to the end o’ their days—rest their 
souls! It was some five years after my arrival in this country that I 
found mysel ” weel enough off to return to bonny Scotland, and claim 
the hand o’ my Jeany. Tt was a joyfu’ day to me, Miss Kate. when I 
landed once more on the shores o’ Fife, and clasped my faithful Jeany 
to my heart. The day was fixed for our weddin’—the friends were 
bidden—and the very next mornin’ Jeany was to have been mine for 
ever. We had strolled out, arm-in-arm among the bonny birk-woods, 
talkin’ o’ love and happiness, and forming plans for the future—short- 
sighted mortals that we were !-—and sae interesting was our conversation 
tat it was far in the elomin afore we thought o’ returning. Fearing that 
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our friends might be uneasy about us if we didna’ return afore dark, we 
determined to tak’ a short cut which obleeged us to cross the burn at the 
back o’ the hoose, by aford. It had rained durin’ the day, and the 

water was comin’ down]red and angry frae the hills. Poor dear Jeany ! 
she maun hae had some misgivin’s, for I mind o’er weel her remarkin’ at 
the time that she thought the swirls o’ the drumly water looked awfu’ 
eavie in the cauld light o’ the full harvest moon, and that she was sure 
she heard the voice o’ the ke/pie* moanin’ up the glen. However I kent 
the ford weel, and was laith to gang a mile roond by the brig; so, like 
a presumptuous sinner as | was, I laughed at what I called her super- 
steetious fears, and liftin’ her in myjarms, waded into the water. We had 
mostly reached the opposite side—the fire was glancing bright and 
cheerfu’ through the cottage windows, the auld gudeman was ‘standin’ 
in the door, wi’ his white hair glancin’ like siller in the moonlight, 

waitin’ to welcome his ain dear bairn to his arms, and I was just be- 
ginnin’ to banter poor Jeany on her needless alarm, ‘when my foot slipped 
on a smooth stane—my legs gaed frae under me, ‘and next moment we 
were swept away down the ragin’ water, clasped in ane another's arms. 
I wae a strong swimmer then, but my poor Jeany clung to me wi’ the 
grasp o’ dispair, and my limbs were powerless. 1 mind nae mare till I 
came to my senses, many hours a’terwards, and found mysel’ in bed, in 
the house of poor Jeany’s faither. My first thought was for Jeany. 1 
asked if she was saved. They didna’ answer me, but the tears that 
blinded their een told the sad tale o’er weel. I sprung frae the bed wi’ a 
yell o' dispair that gart them flee afore me, for they thought I was fae. 
I rushed into the next room, and there, on the very bed which wae that 
night to ha’e been our bridal bed, lay the cold, blue corpse of my own 
loved Jeany, streckit for the burial. O Miss Kate ! Miss Kate! it’s 
thirty lang, weary years sin’ syne, but I canna’ thale to think o’ that 
awfu’ night, even to this day.” 

Here the poor Doctor’s feelings completely overpowered him ; he co- 
vered his face with his hands, and wept like a child. 

Kate, whose tender feelings had been worked up to a pitch of pain- 
ful excitement by the Doctor’s tragical tale, was almost as much’ over- 
come as the poor man himself, and it was some time before either could 
utter a word. 

The Doctor was the first to recover his composure. 

‘Ye maun think me a poor silly body, my dear Miss Kate, to gie 
way to my feelings in this way, but I see by that sweet smile that ve 
dinna’ think the waur 0’ poor Jock Macphee for haein’ a soft heart. 
God bless you, my dear bairn! God bless you!” 

The Doctor had nearly reached the door, when he suddenly stopped 
short, and turning towards Kate, said, in rather a hesitating manner, 
‘‘T hae somethin’ here, my dear Miss Kate, that ye would, maybe, he 
to see. Nae mortal eye except my own has e’er looked upon it for the 
last thirty years, but a’ter the kind sympathy ye hae shown in the sad 
fate o’ my poor dear Jeany, I would like to think that ye had seen, 
even a faint resemblance o’ her bonny face. There, dear, ye can look 
at it at your leisure, and return it to me in the evening, but dinna’ say 
a word aboot it to nae leevin’ soul.” 





* Kelpie—a water-spirit, said to haunt fords and ferries at night. 
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So saying, the Doctor drew from his breast something carefully en- 
veloped in a small bag of chamois-leather, much soi! led. with use, and 
thrusting it into Kate’s “hand, rushed out of the room, 

On removing the somewhat unseemly covering of chamois-leather 
Kate discovered a miniature painting of a pretty interesting country 
girl, dressed in the simple garb of a peasant, and having her fair locks 
braided with the silken snood of a Scottish maiden. The painting, al- 
though somewhat faded, still bore traces of a master’s hand, and there 
was a look of sweet simplicity i in the face of the poor girl, whose tra- 
gical fate she had just heard narrated, that she could not resist weeping 
afresh over her melancholy history. 

But, lady, we are forgetting ourselves, for which we humbly crave thy 
pardon. We promised. long ago to dispose of our characters forth- 
with, and retire; yet here we are running on as if thy patience were 
inexhaustible. We shall despatch, lady, we shall despatch. Know then 
that our young friend Charles, after a short but brilliant military career, 
of some few years, succeeded, by the death of an old uncle, toa hand- 
some property at home. He lost no time in again sueing for the hand 
of his fair cousin, and was this time successful. He soon afterwards 
returned to Eneland, retired from the army, and is now living with his 
| Kate, who, by the way, has become the mother of half-a-dozen fine 
children, in the full enjoyment of the most perfect domestic happi- 
ness, 

Mansfield is still a bachelor, and a general officer, well known among 
his sporting friends by the soubriquet of Tiger Mansfield. He is no 
longer very young, but is still universally acknowledged to possess the 
truest eye, and the steadiest hand of any man in India. Kate's father 
has been gathered to his ancestors, but the worthy old Doctor, to use 
his own words, ‘is still to the fore, and able to hirple about.” Having 
no longer any ties to bind him to his native country, and being much 
attached to Charles and his wife, he laid out part of his savings in pur- 
chasing a pretty little cottage in their immediate neizhbourhood, where 
he now lives in perfect comfort and happiness. He, however, spends 
the greater part of his time at ‘‘the Hall,” where he is an immense fa- 
vourite of all the children, but particularly of the eldest boy, ‘* young 
Maister Charles,” who sits for hours together on the old man’s knee, 
listening with childish delight to his long-winded stories about bears 
and tigers, Mons Meg, wild sows, and his: worthy old friend the Forest 
Ranger. 

Gentle reader, adieu! We have told them our last tale, and now it 
only remains for us to offer thee our sincere thanks for having so long 
listened, like ‘young Maister Charles,” to an old man’s clavers, 
Our thanks thou hast right heartily, and so once more adieu ! 


KOONDAH. 
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CHARADE. 


From wand’ring ip a distant clime, 
My Fixsr returns once more ; 
He hath worshipped at the Holy Shrine 


That Christian hearts adore. 


He hath been where the sky is ever blue, 
And the flow’rets are ever bright ; 

He hath watched the fire-fly’s brilliant hue 
Mid the glory of eastern night. 

He hath been where mighty rivers spring 
Over sands of sparkling gold ; 

And radiant birds with starry wings, 


Flit thro’ the forests old. 


But bowed is his stately figure now, 
And grey ts his raven hair, 

And deep are the lines on his noble brow, 
For my Seconp is throned there ! 

And the laughing glance of his eye is flown, 
His life’s wild dream is past ; 

Weary and sad to his childhood’s home 


The Wanderer comes at last. 


He stands in the midst of his fathers’ halls, 
Lit by the sun’s last rays, 
But no kindly voice rings through the walls, 


With the sounds of other days. 


And they showed him to a lonely tomb, 
Where the loved of his boyhood slept; 
And in bitter grief, thro’ the midnight gloom, 


Liis vigil there he kept. 


They sought him when bright morning smiled, 
But his heart's pulse beat no more ; 
Peaceful he lay as a sleeping child, 


lor his weary WuoLe was o’er. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF CUARLES CHESTERFIELD, 
THE YOUTH OF GENIUS, 


By Mrs. Trociopre. 


Cuar. XXIII. 


CHARLES CHESTERFIELD IS WORSE OFF THAN HE THINKS FOR IN MANY 
WAYS—A LECTURE ON THE ART OF REVIEWING—CHARLES REBELS 
AGAINST THE REGENERATOR, AND 1S BANISHED—VARIOUS LOVE 
PASSAGES—FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES—AN AMOROUS ‘* DENOUE- 
MENT.” 


Or the trio thus debarred from tasting the sweet breath of summer, 
Charles Chesterfield was the least discontented ; for the moral infliction 
had as much of novelty for him in many respects now, as when the 
heat, the dust, and the din were hallowed by fashion. Vauxhall ap- 
peared to him the realization of the most brilliant fables of the Arabian 
Tales, Kensington Gardens a royal paradise, Richmond a courtly Ar- 
cadia, and the river Thames an unceasing regatta, on which the barge 
of Cleopatra seemed ever before him, when the I Lord Mayor or any of 
his golden compeers ‘ disported on its azure wave.’ 

It certainly did happen, sometimes, that the poor lad felt exceedingly 
tired of Mrs. Sherbourne, and her engrossing love; but he was too 
young and too gentle-heafted to Iet this feeling keep him away from 
her, as he truly ‘believed it would break her heart if he did. The lady, 
however, like most others, was as quick to perceive the fading of the 
passions she inspired’ as the growth of them, and was perfectly aware 
that the young poet was tired to death of her. But this was a matter 
of the most perfect indifference. As long as it was certain that in a few 
months he would be in posses ssion of four thousand pounds in ready 
money, so long it was certain would her fond attachment last; and the 
only question in her mind was, whether it would be wisest to marry and 
make him responsible for her debts, or lead him to elope with her to “4 
continent, and there enjoy, as Mrs. Chesterfield, the satisfaction of e 
pending the money without shackling herself by any ceremony which 
might render the connexion troublesome when it was gone. 

There were many reasons which led her decidedly to prefer the latter 
course, and there is little doubt she wauld have adopted it, had she not 
perceived such decided symptoms of recovered reason in the young 
man as led her to doubt her power of inducing him to take the spirited 
course she meditated. It was then that she blessed the forethought 
which had taught her, when his madness was at its height, to extract 
from him a note containing an explicit promise of marriage. She now 
examined this with very technical exactness, and finding it perfectly 


satisfactory, relaxed so visibly 1 in the exigeante demonstrations of her 
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attachment, that Charles gradually began to fancy that he had recovered 
his liberty; and rejoicing in the idea that his chains were falling from 
him by degrees, his spirits rose, he felt his poetic Pegasus, w hich of 
late had drooped and auntie. again curvetting under him, onal deter- 
mined to attempt some e higher flight than he had yet dared. He omitted 
his usual call in Mount-street, and repaired to ‘the dark and dusky 
second-floor of his friend Marchmont. 

He found the Regenerator rather gloomily plodding over the pages 
which were to constitute his next number. 

*Oh!—It is you, Chesterfield, is it?” he said, as the door opened, 
and the gay countenance of the half-enfranchised prisoner appeared 
before him. ‘*] am glad to see you—and you look, too, as if you were 
up to every thing. See here! these tales of yours are capitally good, 
and quite in the right style of passion. Too miystical to be generally 
attacked as trop fort, and yet sufficiently Byronic to please. But I 
think we have gone on long ‘enough with him ; ; and now I want you to 
start off upon something perfectly new. 

‘You could not say any thing that I should better like to hear, Mr. 
Marchmont,” replied Charles, e: agerly. ‘¢ T have been meditating for two 
or three days past on a narrative poem that I should like to write in 
numbers. Quite new that, isn’t it 2” 

‘* Yes, upon my soul, and devilish cood, too; and if you will let me 
go shares, half-and-half, I'll undertake to find a publisher for you. But 
this won t help on the Mag., you know, I must gets something out of you 
forthat. I have been just thinking that you have never yet tried your 
hand at reviewing. I want to take “ Cassandra,” and the Book to 
Broadstairs,” and therefore I must eet you to run me off a few spirited 
notices on all the books set down on this list.” 

‘‘T have no objection to try my hand as a reviewer,” replied Charles, 
rather gravely. ‘* But let the works be as light as they may, there is a 
terrible long quantity of reading here, particularly as I have just taken 
it into my head that I should like to he vin something else.” 

On hearing these words, Marchmont burst into a violent fit of 
laughter. 

‘* What a greenhorn you still are, Chesterfield, notwithstanding 
all the trouble I have taken to enlighten your ignorance. Do you 
really, truly, and bona fide believe that the almighty confraternity of 
WE seal the books that the y review 2” said he. ‘A pretty life they 
would lead. Do you really ‘believe this 

** Yes, certainly [ do,” replied the young man, “ for I don’t see very 
well om they can escape it. 

‘Don't you, mon cher ?—Then I will show you,” said Marchmont, 
opening one of the teeming repositories of his writing-desk, and draw- 
ing thence a sheet of paper. ‘* Here is a list ; read. it aloud, and you 
shi all have my comment: ary afterwards.” 

Charles obeved, opened the paper, and read as follows :-— 

“Fat. Thoughts on a@ Future State of Existence.—Fxecrable 
bigotry. Intolerance. Nineteenth century. Stumbling-block in the 

ogress Of thought. To be done savagely, but jocosely. 

“2nd. The Tyranny of Passion; or, Absolution by Right Divine. 
—Admirable. Courage of truth. Strength of argument. Irresistible 
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reasoning. First-rate talent. Commanding intellect. To be done in 
a high transcendental tone of enthusiasm. 

“3td. Lucinda, or the Lost and Found—Unequalled felicity of 
style. Mingled purity and warmth. Interest that never flags. Deci- 
dedly the most popular novel of the season. 

“4th. Mary Anne.—The author of this work well known, but little 

valued. Total deficiency of enlarged views. Contracted mind. Be- 
hind the age. Neither interest, excitement, nor philosophy.” 

Charles laid down the paper, and said, ** I comprehend you now. 
You have read and passed judgment on these works yourself; but 
being pressed for time, you wish me to embody your thoughts, thus 
succinctly expressed, 1 in articles of the usual length.” 

** You are just about two-thirds right, and one-third wrong, Mr. 
Chesterfield. I have decidedly passed judgment on these works, but 
most assuredly Ihave not read them; and I do wish you to embody my 
thoughts, as you call it, in articles of the usual length !” 

*¢ You don’t mean to tell me,” cried Charles, ‘that this omnipotent 
business of reviewing, of which I have heard you speak in language so 
sublime, as of a power which, though wielded in secret, might : vie with 
the bolts of Jove in its irresistible greatness, —you don’t mean to tell me 
that it is all humbug, and that books are admired or condemned solely 
by chance, without having been ever read by the reviewer at all ?” 

‘** By chance ?—Oh no! my dear fellow, not by chance, most cer- 
tainly, Fate forbid that I should belong to so extremely childish and 
unprincipled a community! To review books by chance, would be 
aboutas absurd as I hold the occupation of the great trimestre critics to 
be, who, for the most part do, it is said, actually read the books they 
review. Chance has much less to do, believe me, with us than with 
them. They may chance to be in a good humour or they may chance 
to be in a bad one; they may be full of wine, or full of pudding, and 
moreover they may be utterly incapable of judging wisely in any 
state, and so be pretty sure of. blundering in all. But such tripping 
and stumbling can never happen among our set, our principles are im- 
mutable, our judgments ever clear; all we require to know is, the name 
of the author in all cases where the name is known, or the principles in 
which he writes, where it is not. This is sailing by a compass that can- 
not fail us, my dear Chesterfield, and is an occ upation as much superior 
to the pitiful employment of dissecting, analysing, and pretending to 
understand and judge the magnificent mass of literature poured forth 
by our groaning press, as turning a thousand spindles by a steam-en- 
gine is superior to the meddling labours of a grandam’s distaff.” 

‘Your system may be very convenient, Mr. Marchmont,” replied 
Charles; ‘ but you must forgive me if I say that I think its justice 
rather questionable,” 

‘* Forgive you, my dear fellow! Never doubt it; when a set act in 
concert, the discord of a mere opinion is of no consequence; but as a 
matter of argument, I must point out that you are utterly mistaken in 
fancying there is any injustice in our system. Man to be great, Ches- 
terfield, must never reason but on generalities; and if you view this 
subject en grand you will perceive a beautiful balance in the system, 
self-acting, and ever equitable, which places it incomparably higher, in 
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a moral point of view, than any which rests on the wayward foundations 
of any human judg rment. All the sages that have ever lived, whether 
sacred or profane, agree in proclaiming the fallibility of the judgment of 
man. We altoge ther esc ape from the mischiefs incident on this fallibi- 
lity, for we do not permit the blundering faculty to have any thing to 
do with the matter.’ 

Charles felt a movement somewhat resembling anger as he listened 
to the scoffing jestings of this ambushed stabber. But he was in high 
spirits, and after the struggle of a moment, permitted himself to laugh 
heartily at his patron’ s avowed rase ality, ‘ona then said, ** But, Mr. 
Marchmont, le aving morality quite out of the question, whi ch I think 
will be the safest way of treating the subject, I give you my word and 
honour that I should be quite ine apable of working on this steam-en- 
gine principle. I can fancy it just possible that by dint of patient 
and attentive reading, I mi: cht be e: apable of cone octing an honest sort 
of a review which shoul | give a tolerably fatr idea of the work under 
discussion. But how to make ary thing out of those dashing rules of 
yours, | don’t know, sodon’t you think 1 had better set about something 


else ?”” 

‘‘ Nonsense! if you mean to get on, you must conceive yourself 
C apable of every thine r Besides, in this case, you are perfectly mis- 
taken about the dithe ulty, nothing Is so easy.” 

“It may be so to you,” persisted Charles; ‘ but T am sure I should 
never be able to strine sentences together by which I really meant no- 
thing. I really have ae for it.” 

“ Had you not already achieved a reputation for great cleverness, 
Mr. Chesterfield, I cert: unly should take the liberty of bestowing the 


saith of dull upon you. 


‘Avy, duller must thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf,’ 


if you really find no meaning in the style of reviewing which I have 
done mvse lt the honour of pointing out to you. But l ‘think not that 
you are quite so obtuse as vou would seem. So we will drop this fanciful 
discussion on meaning’ and no meaning, if you ple ase, and come to the 
plain matter of fact that | want half-a-dozen critical notices done to 
order, that is, in the spirit (as to praise or blame) which is marked 
against each. In point of reason, and so forth, I will read, if you will 
give me leave, two that | ran off just before going to bed last night. I 
give you my honour that I know nothing of either work beyond the 
name and colour of the respective authors. The first 1s a novel called 
‘ Hope ;’ the author is a well-known conservative, and one of the most 
troublesome observers Im existence ; but as he is accounted a very 
moral man, I treat him, as you shall see, very gently.” 

Mr. M; ehineind then read as follows : 

‘** The reviewer's task would bea very delightful one did justice and 
integrity permit the passing over all that is valueless in liter: ature, and 
marking only such productions as excite our sympathy, amuse our 
fancy, or ¢ levate our faculties. Nothing could be more delightful than 
siting down, as It were, to descant with the author on things terrestrial 
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and divine, in such a spirit as should enable us to distil precious balm 
from both. But alas! this may not be. Our duty is imperative, and 
turning our reluctant eyes from” pages redolent of pure philosophy, we 
are often obliged, as in the present instance, to waste our midnight 
lamp, while pursuing the irksome and most repugnant task of pointing 
out the maudlin sophistry of an affected morality, which has only to be 
received as earnest in order to quench the clorious light of human 
freedom for ever. 

‘** Happily in this case, as in many others, there is an antidote ac- 
companying the poison. The dulness of the hope which these 
seemingly endless pages open to us, must weigh heavier on the hapless 
reader’s spirit than despair itself ; and we have only to say ‘Go! read, 
and repent the rashness which set you the task!’ in order to do the 
fullest justice both to the author and the public. The work is in three 
volumes, and neatly printed : but it would be well if this stickler for 
order (if revengeful Heaven, in punishment of our sins, permit him to 
perpetrate another book ) would for the future divide his chapters some- 
what more equally.’ 

‘“¢ That is the sort of thing, Chesterfield. There is nothing particu- 
larly difficult in it, is there 4 0” 

“ The principal difficulty, 1 in my opinion,” replied Charles, gravely, 

‘ consists in finding in one’s heart sufficient cruelty and injustice for 
rs muning a work that one has never read, For aught you know to 
the contrary, then, this ‘ Hope’ may be one of the ablest works ever 
written 2?” 

“Oh! for example, now,” exclaimed Marchmont, laughing, ‘I 
have the most conscientious conviction that every thing written by a 
conservative must of necessity be as dull as death—so much for my jus- 
tice. And to prove that my nature is not altogether cruel, I will now 
read my review of ‘ William Watkins; or, the Convict Footman.’ It 
is written by one of the most intimate friends I have inthe world. And 
the fine fellow gives capital good feedstoo. It would be a devilish pity 
if his books did not sell. Now listen. 

** «We hail these volumes as the advent of a new era in the history 
of man. If any proof were wanting of the steadily progressive move- 
ment towards perfection, which may be traced in all authentic records 
of the human mind, it might be found in the nicely graduated and 

regular improvement in all works of imagination, from the earliest ages 
to the present day. How, by degrees, have the wild unnatural vagaries 
of poetry assumed the thrilling interest of reality, and from idly specu- 
lating of things unknown, become the faithful chronicler of truth and 
nature! Homer sang of gods and demigods, of heroes and deeds un- 
known to earth. Him Virgil followed, and with wing more tame grew 
somewhat nearer truth, Then came the monstrous visions of the 
Tuscan bard, who madly dreamed a hell, and peopled it with human 
monsters, begot by his own spleen. Fables of chivalry came next, far 
nearer life, yet still it was life only of the few, not of the million. Of 
the growing crowd, denser and denser still, who painted life on stilts, 
through every successive age, yea, ever coming nearer and nearer to the 
things that be, it would be bootless to speak ; for where are the pages 
that “could hold the list? But through them all, where can we light on 
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one, who, bravely trampling down the worn-out boundaries that have 
hemmed us up within the narrow space assigned to noble deeds and 
lofty thoughts, and graceful imagery, has dared to choose his heroes 
from the common herd? At last, and only now, we have reached this 
highest point of human interest. The author of § The Convict Foot- 
man’ has come in the fullness of time to teach us of what clay we 
truly are, and what the pulses which beat the strongest throughout the 
great majority—sublime in their vast multitude—and forming the ma- 
jestic living mass, of which kings and heroes make but an atom in the 
awful whole. This work stands foremost, high, and alone in the van 
of all the labours of modern intellect. It is needless to say more. The 
march of mind, that indomitable, ever accelerating movement so glo- 
riously bearing us forward in these latter days, unchecked by any 
craven fear of whither it may lead, will not fail to convey all men there 
where the trumpet of innovation sounds the loudest, and the unshackled 
soul bounds fiercest forward. We will not add another word, well 
assured that our awakened countrymen need only to be told that such 
pages exist, in order to make them start forward ina noble strife, each 
straining to be first to seize upon them !’ 

“The Te, Mr. Chestertield! The writing an article upon ‘ The Convict 
Footman,’ is a task I would have yielded to no man; but you perceive 
that I can praise when I choose it.’ 

‘* At any rate, Mr. Marchmont, you have read this work 2?” said 
Charles. 

‘* Devil a line of it, moa cher, It is quite enough for me to know 
who wrote it. Now then, I think I have given you a lesson in the art 
of reviewing that you will remember as long as you live. Don’t forget 
the list —take it with you, and let me have the notices as early as you 
can,” 

‘1 do not think I shall ever succeed in this line of composition, Mr. 
Marchmont,” said C harles s, preparing to leave the room, “ and | would 
rather not attempt it.’ 

“ Hoity toity! my young gentleman! Well, sir, be it as you 
will—only at this moment [ have really no more time to spare, and 
therefore, very respectfully: I must beg to wish you a good morning.” 

Chesterfield looked at him for a moment, meditating on the number 
of pages which he had filled for him during the last four or five months, 
and felt much inclined to request that he would be pleased to pay him 
for the same; but shyness, or pride, or a mixture of both, led him to 
think that he should prefer making the demand by letter; he therefore 
silently returned his patron’s bow and retired. 

As Chesterfield pursued his homeward way, and meditated on the 
scene which had just passed, he felt that he had quarrelled with March- 
mont, though no hostile word had passed between them. 

During the last few weeks, the town being empty, and the necessity 
of appearing with something like the exterior of a gentleman having 
vanished with his elegant friends, Mr. Marchmont had indulged himself 
in a sort of laissez aller which had gone far towards disenchanting his 
young disciple. 

It had seemed to Charles, on his first introduction to him, that he 
filled precisely the situation in society which was the beau ideal of his 
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own ambition, and for several months the delusion lasted ; for during 
these months, the Regenerator had still continued to appear before 
him as the brightest star of the brightest hemisphere he had ever con- 
templated. But the aspect of things was changed. The rurally- 
natured young man might see much to admire in the full-dressed 
arbiter of taste, leaning with easy nonchalance on Mrs. Gibson's chim- 
ney-plece, or lounging on the sofa of Mrs, Somebody-else or seated in 
the post of honour at a gay dinner-table ; and, in each case, uttering 
his ipse-dixits with the assured confidence of certain success : nothing 
could be more natural than that he should gaze, and long to do the 
like, especially as all this greatness and renown flowed solely from his 
literary pre-eminence,—a species of distinction to which C harles aspired 
with sanguine hope, perpetually nurtured by fondly repeating to his 
heart, ‘ anch; io son autore!” But with all this readiness to admire 
the great master in his butterfly state during the spring and summer, 
it by no means followed that when he appeared anew in his autumnal 
grub condition, the same feelings should follow him. 

The Mr. Marchmont of the drawing and dining rooms of * the intel- 
lectual,” and the Mr. Marchmont of dirty chop-houses and steamy 
divans, bore no resemblance whatever to each other; and the heart of 
Charles Chesterfield reproached him with no inconstancy when he con- 
fessed to himself that the editor of The Regenerator was by no means 
the sort of person he had taken him for. 

When therefore this personage suddenly thought proper to treat the 
young man in the high and mighty style ‘above “described, the young 
man felt himself in no humour to bear it; and conscious that he had 
taken no pains to conceal the displeasure and disgust it inspired, be- 
came perfectly aware, before he reached his lodgings, that the animated 
page in his existence which recorded his admiring friendship for 
Marchmont, was turned over, and closed for ever. 

The proverb says, that ‘‘ kissing goes by favour,” which, being in- 
terpreted, probably means that we caress that for which we have a fancy, 
and when the fancy turns into another direction, the kissing turns into 
another direction too. 

Charles began to feel impatient for the promised invitation to 
Brighton. He felt sick of London and all that was in it; and though 
quite determined not to turn his steps homeward till he had published 
something on his own account, he could not keep his thoughts from 
travelling in that direction ; and they led so often towards Bessy, and 
the turf-seat in the orchard, that when the image of the impassioned 
Mrs. Sherbourne did happen to obtrude, it brought a sort of shudder 
with it, which, could it have been witnessed by that lady, would have 
raised the value of a certain imprudent bit of paper in her possession 
several hundred per cent. 

But the invitation from Brighton was still delayed; and, notwith- 
standing the indispensable visits to Mount-street, the days and weeks 
would have seemed almost interminable had it not been for the “ Nar- 
rative Poem, in monthly numbers,” upon which he had begun to employ 
himself. 

No callings on Mr. Marchmont, either for business or pleasure, 
broke in upon his leisure, for though steadfastly determined to apply 
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in a peremptory manner for the money which he considered due to him, 
he still delayed doing so, from youthful and very natural dislike to a 
task so perfec tly new, ond i in its nature so extreme ly prosaic and dis- 
agreeable. The hundred pounds lent him by Sir George, were not yet 
gone; he had therefore no necessity to prick the sides of his intent, 
and at length determined not to trouble himself about it till he had 
received his expected summons from Brighton, at which time he deter- 
mined to pay all the little bills he owed; and as these, though he 

knew they could not be much, would certainly require all the “ready 
money he had left, he thou ght that would be the right time to make 

his demand. 

Meanwhile his poem went on rapidly; three parts out of the pro- 
posed twelve were already completed, and so well was he pleased with 
what he had written, that he began rn think it might be a good plan to 
show it toa publisher even in this unfinished state. But he had no 
one with whom he could consult on the subject, and doubts of his own 
judgement still rendered him timid. Marchmont was out of the ques- 
tion: of him he had neither heard nor seen any thing since the day he 
declined to undertake the reviewing of works which he had _ never 
read. 

In all literary discussions with his fair friend in Mount-street, it was 
always her productions, and not his own, which formed their sudject- 
matter, and he had a sort of prophetic soutvictinn that notwithstanding 
all her ardent affection for him, she would find the perusal of his 
verses a bore. 

“Twill ask her, nevertheless,” thought he, after once more glancing 
his eye over the three first cantos. “If they really have the merit I 
fancy, she must receive pleasure from the perusal ; and, perhaps, after 
all, I do her injustice in doubting it. For though she certainly is a 
good deal taken up with what she does herself, she can hardly be in- 
different to so important an undertaking as this by one whom she loves, 
alas! but too well, both for his peace and her own. Poor Sylvia! I 
am too apt, [ fear, to judge her harshly !’ 

Under the influence of such thoughts as these, Charles hastily rolled 
up his manuscript, and set off for the dwelling of Mrs. Sher ‘bourne. 

“Oh! itis you, is it/” said the lady, resuming her recumbent posi- 
tion on the sofa, which she had abandoned when she thought the knock 
might have announced another. ‘What on earth could have made 
you knock so queerly, Charles? It was not the least like your coun- 
trified rat, tat, tat !”’ 

“Then | a I improve, Sylvia!” he replied. ‘‘ But I think I can 
guess why the knock was different. It may be that it was influenced 
by the knocking j in my bosom, for I am bringing to you what I have 
hardly courage to show, and yet it is something that I cannot help 
paces, - myse It you will like.” 

**My own Charles! Ah! that is so like you! Tell me then, my 
best loved friend, what is it that you have brought me?” cried Mrs. 
Sherbourne, again springing hastily from the sofa. 

‘Oh dear! How unlucky!’ exclaimed Chesterfield, naivement. 


‘Then now I am sure you will not like it, because you will be disap- 


pointed, Sylvia.” 
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“You know I hate riddles, Mr. Chesterfield; if you have really 
brought me any thing, do let me see it at once.” 

“It is nota present, Mrs. Sherbourne ” said Charles gravely. “ It is 
only the three first cantos of a poem which | am writing.” 

“ Well, Chesterfield, I really must say that by way of a lover, you 
are the very least obliging person that I ever encountered. I don’t at 
all mean on account of your not bringing me any of the trifles which 
you happen to know I want. Of course, you will do as you like, and 
according to your natural temper and inclination in that respect. But 

I do think, that your first saying that you had brought me some ‘thing I 
= ould like, and then confessing that it was nothing buta parcel of 
rigmarole verses, is rather too bad, and looks exceeding zly as if you 
came with a deliberate determination to plague me.’ 

‘Then I had certainly better take myself off again, Sylvia; with 
such thoughts in your head, you are not likely to make a kind critic.” 

“Oh! as for that, Iam just as likely to be kind now as at any 
other time. But the eth is, I hate verses, and nothing on earth bores 
me so much as being read to.’ 

‘Well then, I will wish you good morning,” said Charles, returning 
the roll of manuscript to his pocket, and taking his hat. 

Mrs. Sherbourne looked a little alarmed. 

‘* You are not going to be sulky, Charles, because I don’t happen to 
like listening to verses—are you?” demanded she in the tone of a 
gentle but much injured person. ‘‘ Alas! if you so easily lose your 
temper, dearest friend, may it not reasonably frizhten me for the fate 
of our future days ? But, indeed, indeed, my dearest Charles, it will 
not do for you to make a practice of reading to me every thing you 
write. You know, caro, that your most distinguished faculties are 
facility and copiousness; then imagine, just imagine, what it would 
be! I, too, writing so constantly myself! I do hope to Heaven, 
Charles, that it is not your intention to read to me eternally all your 
own compositions ?” 

** Assuredly not, Mrs. Sherbourne,” returned Charles, composedly ; 
‘vet I see e not how my committing so great a folly, or abstaining from 
it, can greatly affect the fate, as you ‘call it, of our future days, let 
my temper under the operation, or the abstaming from it, be what it 
may. 

“TT differ from vou greatly there,” replied the lady, with a gentle 
sigh, ‘‘ for I consider every indication of habits and of temper as of 
the very first importance to persons circumstanced as we are. Is not 
domestic life made up of habits? And is not temper either the sun- 
beam or the storm that cheers or blasts existence ?” 

“Temper and habits, Mrs. Sherbourne, are unquestionably of great 
importance to all human beings; but not more so, I presume, to you 
and me, than to all the world beside,” said Charles. 

“5 speak not, dear friend, in reference to any peculiarity, in our 
individual natures, but to the relative position in which we stand to 
each other,” she replied. 

‘Perhaps you are right; I think I understand you now, Mrs. 
Sherbourne,” said he, rather eagerly ; ; ‘and I certainly agree with you in 
thinking, that when persons who have been fond of each other’s society 
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mutually perceive such discrepancies of thought or feeling as may 
be likely to render future intercourse painful, they should be ready at 
once to acknowledge it—whether the discordant symptoms arise from 
a newly acknowledged contrariety in their habits, or from tempers 
less equable than either or both had hoped to find, there can be no 
= that in both cases the wisest plan is to keep asunder for the 
uture.”” 

‘* Ah! petted and spoiled as you are, dearest, it must not startle 
me to hear you talk thus wildly! But no more of this! Go, ramble, 
Charles, in the sweet shades of Kensington. There haply you will 
again 


‘ Find your fair soul,’ 


I would not listen to your enemy, Charles, did he malign you, as you 
now seem to malign yourself. Go! petted one, go! Nor return to the 
ark of your rest, till you have fourd the olive-branch which you have 
so wantonly} thrown away in quitting it.” 

Charles made no reply, but stood holding his hat suspended be- 
tween his two hands, turning it round and round, very much with the 
air of a scolded school-boy, who knew not what to say in excuse for 
some delinquency of which he had been found guilty. 

‘* How exceedingly like a fool he looks,” thought Mrs. Sherbourne ; 
‘IT shall have no need of his written promise, though I have got it; I 
shall only have to say, ‘ We will go to church on Monday, deary,’ and 
‘on Monday to church we will go.’ ” 

A sort of lambent smile played upon the lips of the fair widow as 
this thought arose, which degenerated into something very like a sneer, 
when the young man at last made his bow, and said, 

** Good morning, Mrs. Sherbourne, I shall have the honour of calling 
on you again to-morrow morning.” 

‘¢ And [ shall have the honour of boxing your ears if you do not 
contrive to be more agreeable to-morrow morning than you have been 
this.” 

So saying, she resumed the occupation he had interrupted, and 
permitted him to leave the room without any further leave-taking. 

‘‘] must finish this folly, and at once;” thought Charles, as he 
stalked down the street, with the air of a determined man. .‘‘I have 
been much to blame in suffering it to proceed so far—but though wor- 
ried to. death, I have never felt so heartily sick of her as to-day. 
Heartless creature! How false must be the caresses of a woman who 
has not patience to listen to the verses of the man she pretends to love! 
O Bessy, Bessy! Is it possible that} I ever thought her affectation 
more attractive than thy sweet simplicity? I will see her to-morrow, 
and, please Heaven, it shall be for the last time.” 

As to the very explicit declaration which she possessed of his inten- 
tion to devote his life to her in the capacity of a husband, he had no 
more distinct recollection of it than of all the other amatory follies 
which had passed between them; and the idea of her having any legal 
claim upon him was quite as foreign from his thoughts as that the Bank 
of England was about to prosecute him for forgery. He felt, however, 
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that notwithstanding the hollowness of all the professions of love which 
she had sighed forth into his ears, the falseness of which he considered 
fully proved by her refusal to listen to his poem, she had still no inten- 
tian of restoring him to liberty, and he anticipated rather a disagreeable 
scene on the morrow, but was desperately determined to screw his 
courage to it. 

‘* When it is well over,” thought he, ‘I will write again to Bessy.” 

The energy of character thus brought into action made him, on 
reaching his lodgings, decide upon writing without further delay to 
Mr. Marchmont, and he instantly did so in the following words. 


‘“¢ Dear Sir, 

‘* As I expect shortly to be summoned by Sir George Meddows to 
join his family party at Brighton, I shall be obliged by your imme- 
diately settling with me for the various articles which I have furnished 
for your Magazine. I enclose a list of these, together with the dates 
at which many of them have been already published, and also copies 
of the various memoranda which I have preserved of the conversations 
between us, in which you gave me instructions for the rest. If you 
will name any hour at which it would be convenient, I will do myself 
the honour of calling for the purpose of receiving your cheque for the 
money, and giving you my receipt for the same. 

‘¢] remain, dear sir, 
‘Your faithful servant, 
‘“* CHARLES CHESTERFIELD.” 


To this despatch he next morning received by the first delivery 
the following letter: 


“Sir, 

‘‘T beg to assure you that it will never again be convenient for me 
to have any thing whatever to do with you. Your gross ignorance, and 
unmitigated impertinence, as displayed in the last interview with which 
you favoured me, were quite sufficient to decide me against being 
troubled with any more such encounters. As to the pecuniary part of 
your epistle, I must presume it to have been written in jest. If you 
can show, however, any written document to which my name is ap- 
pended, authorizing in the very slightest degree the preposterous claim 
made in your note, I give you my honour, as a gentleman, to abide by 
it—though perfectly certain that if any such document exists it must 
have been given ‘‘in merry sport.” Nevertheless, I repeat that if it 
do exist, I am ready to abide by it, as I always have done by every 
engagement into which I have entered into from the first moment of 
my coming into business up to the present hour. I cannot, however, 
thus take my final leave of you, sir, without giving you a hint that I 
hope may be useful; but I wish you to understand that I do this rather 
out of respect to the excellent lady who first presented you to my no- 
tice, than from any busy inclination to interfere in your affairs. 

“ Let me then remark to you, sir, that it is not the custom for the 
proprietors of any works, like that which I have the honour to conduct, 
to pay for such contributions as those received from you. Your total 
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inexperience respecting all the principles upon which the modern lite- 
rature of England is conducted has, I doubt not, left you ignorant of 
the fact, that avast number of extremely clever writers not only con- 
tribute their productions gratis, but are constantly in the habit of pay- 
ing for the gratifying appearance of their Po wong rapa in print, either 
by certain stipulated sums of money paid down, in proportion to the 
quantity inserted, or else, by the purchase of twenty, fifty, or a hun- 

red copies of the work. I need hardly remind you, sir, that I have 
never required any thing of the kind from you; a degree of liberality 
which I flatter myself will be duly appreciated by the estimable lady 
at whose request I first made acquaintance with you. And now, sir, 
nothing further remains for me to add, but that I am your very 
obedient 

‘¢ Humble servant, 
** MaRCHMONT.” 


The state of mind into which young Chesterfield was thrown upon 
reading this letter, was really terrible; and the more so, because, from 
constitutional gentleness of disposition, his feelings, however irritated, 
never burst forth, and relieved themselves by any explosion of rage. 
What he now felt was not so much anger against Mr. Marchmont, as 
shame and despair for himself. 

During the first moments of this bitter agony, he doubted between 
the torturing belief that all the lofty notions of his own powers, which 
for years had formed the great happiness of his life, were utterly vain 
and unfounded, and the conviction that Mr. Marchmont was a literary 
swindler, and most accomplished villain. Happily for his comfort, his 
mind did not balance long between the better and the worse hypothesis ; 
and so great was his mental relief, when at length he was cool enough 
to look back through the whole history of his connexion with this “ dis- 
tinguished man,” and.to value him with tolerable justness at his worth, 
that it may be doubted if he had ever felt very much happier since his 
arrival in London than at the moment when he rationally enough came 
to the conclusion, that had his productions been nothing worth, Mr. 
Marchmont would not have taken the trouble to rob him of them. 

He now recollected with deep interest and great satisfaction, that 
not all his reiterated efforts had been able to induce Miss Meddows to 
invite the editor of The Regenerator to her drawing-room. 

** Noble woman !” he exclaimed, with enthusiasm—‘* What discern- 
ment, what dignity, has she displayed! She will not think the worse 
~ = when she hears that I too despise him as heartily as she can do 

erself.” 

At the age of Charles Chesterfield, strong emotions generally excite 
strong energies. The pertinacious style in which Mrs. Sherbourne had 
laid claim to him the day before, even at the very moment that she 
gave proof of the most heartless indifference, had, as we have seen, 
roused within him a pretty strong inclination to burst asunder the irksome 
bonds with which she had shackled him; and a lively remnant of the 
same sort of spirit now determined him to battle stoutly—not against 
the fraudulent conduct of Mr. Marchmont—(he really and truly de- 
spised him vastly too much to think of any thing of the kind)—but 
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against the sea of troubles which seemed to threatenhim. There were 
still two months to elapse before he should be of age. He greatly dis- 
liked the idea of applying again to Sir George Meddows for assistance, 
and still more perhaps that of asking it from his good father. He was 
conscious of having been a little resolute and headstrong at the time 
that his London journey was in doubt, and he shrunk from the idea of 
confessing that it had cost much money, and brought no profit. Rather 
than encounter either alternative, he determined to see whether his 
rhymes could not stand him in some stead with an honester publisher 
than Mr. Marchmont; and as it still wanted two hours of the earliest 
time at which the charming Sylvia descended from the retirement of 
her sleeping apartment, he set off, once more charged with his three 
cantos, in an opposite direction from Mount-street, in order to employ 
the interval in making a visit to Mr. “ 

The pane of the heart which seized him on entering the pre- 
mises of this gentleman, could not be said to arise from the agitation 
inseparable from a first début; for Charles had been an author, and, as 
he was assured, a very successful author, for months. Yet still his 
present proceeding was sufficiently novel, and sufficiently important 
too, for the result of it to be no light matter. He found breath how- 
ever to enquire for Mr, , and to desire that the card he presented 
might be delivered to him, with a request for a few moments’ conversa- 
tion. 

He had waited a much shorter time than he expected, when the door 
opened, and the present arbiter of his destiny appeared. Nothing 
could be more courteous and gentlemanlike than the manner in which 
he was received ; and though something slightly approaching to a smile 
passed across the countenance of Mr. —— when Charles mentioned 
that he had been for some months engaged as contributor to The Re- 
generator, there was nothing in the least discouraging in the manner 
in which his manuscript was received. On the contrary, there ap- 
peared to be an evident intention not to dismiss it unexamined, from 
the manner in which Mr. said, ‘‘ You must allow us a day or two, 
Mr. Chesterfield—and when proper attention has been given to the 
subject, you shall hear from me.” 

The vainest and most exigeant of young authors could ask no more 
than this ; Charles felt perfectly satisfied, and after wasting an hour, 
not unpleasantly, in wandering about Hyde Park, and building all sorts 
of castles, possible and impossible, in the air, he presented himself for 
what he was determined should be' the last time at the door of Mrs. 
Sherbourne, and being admitted, found that charming little person 
reading a novel, and sipping bohea. She looked up, and with an 
affected start, said, 

‘‘ Ah! here already, amico mio? What a natural creature! Most 
assuredly you must be something of the lark species—and you carrol, 
too, most sweetly—as we all know. Shall I offer you tea ?” 

‘No, not any tea, I thank you, Mrs. Sherbourne, I breakfasted 
several hours ago.” 

‘‘Hours? Cielo! you positively make me tremble, But I hope 
you are not a tyrant, Charles? I hope you have no intention of 
making your poor little wife get up in the middle of the night, like 
yourself ?” 
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‘If I ever have a wife, Mrs. Sherbourne, I do hope our taste and 
judgment will accord in this, as in all things else.” ad 

‘If you ever have a wife! O Charles! what a phrase that is from 
_ tome! Why, dearest, it was but last night that I was singing the 
old song, 


‘ The weary hours are almost past, 
That wait my love and me Ye 


When is it that you are to be of age, my beloved Charles? Believe 
me, I am incapable of tormenting you by any idle feeling, nor have I 
the slightest intention of delaying your happiness a single day beyond 
that on which you attain your majority.” 

Mrs. Sherbourne’s complexion did not undergo the slightest change 
as she said this,—but poor Charles blushed like a rose-bud. He did 
not forget his errand, however, and replied in a voice that betrayed very 
little agitation— : 

‘‘ Mrs. Sherbourne, I greatly fear that we have mistaken each 
other.” 

‘‘As how, Mr. Chesterfield?” she demanded, fixing a steady eye 
upon him. 

‘It is possible that you may be only jesting, Mrs. Sherbourne,—in- 
deed I hope it is so; for in truth I should be infinitely concerned did 
I believe that you had any serious idea of a marriage taking place be- 
tween us,” 

« Jesting, sir? jesting on a subject like this, with the man to whom I 
have been solemnly affianced for the last three months? What means 
this frightful language? Are you mad ?” 

‘“‘ Not now, Mrs. Sherbourne, whatever I may have been during the 
earlier days of our acquaintance. But this is a very idle discussion, 
and to me it is a very disagreeable one. I donot and cannot hold my- 
self affianced to you, Mrs. Sherbourne, for nothing can be further 
from my thoughts and intentions than to make you my wife. I trust 
a much happier destiny awaits you than that of becoming the bride of 
a man who is conscious of having no single point of sympathy with 
you. Letme at once wish you good morning—and may all happiness 
attend you.” 

‘‘I thank you kindly, sir, for your good wishes. But sit down 
again, if you please, Mr. Charles Chesterfield; I cannot consent to 
part with you quite so abruptly. Did you ever hear of such a thing as 
a written promise of marriage, Mr. Chesterfield 2” 

Charles turned as pale as death. A vague recollection shot through 

his brain of having, in answer to a playful and beguiling note of hers, 
called all the gods to witness that she should be his.. Was it possible 
that this wild rhapsody had been preserved ? Could it have been pre- 
served purposely to bring in judgment against him, and destroy, by 
shameful exposure, and ruinous damages, all his hopes of happiness in 
life? The bare idea that this was possible, almost turned him into 
stone. ; 
It was at this moment that Mrs. Sherbourne looked in his face with 
the last smile she ever bestowed upon him; and unlike most of her fore 
mer ones, this last smile was produced without the slightest effort, 
being the genuine result of feeling herself greatly amused, 
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Qno! You do remember it, then, do you, my pastor fido?” she 
said, withdrawing a little bag, which hung at her watch-chain, from 
the lock of a drawer in her writing-desk to which she was applying it. 
«¢ Then I will not, at this moment, suffer the precious document to en- 
counter the dangers of exposure. 


‘°T was on a leaf—the wind it blew, 
Away flew the leaf, and promise too! } 
Damon’s vows I always thought 
Light as the leaf on which he wrote.’ 


But vows and leaf too, Mr. Chesterfield, may be preserved bf a little 
prudent care, you see; and it was precisely because I suspected the 
‘volage nature of both, that I have kept them thus carefully enclosed 
within that cage.” 

‘Yes, I do remember the silly jest,” returned Charles, with a boast 
of inexpressible indignation. ‘* Unworthy woman! Can you thus 
stand unblushingly before me, and avow the craft by which you would 
seek to entrap my honour and my peace. But think not that the law 
can be made the instrument of such a bare-faced plot as this. I fear 
you not, Mrs. Sherbourne.” 

“‘ Well, sir, we shall see,” she replied, with the most perfect sang 
Jroid. ‘1 will not, however, permit you to leave me under the influ- 
ence of a delusion that may lead you wrong, and eventually, perhaps, 
plunge you into difficulties, which it may still be in your power to 
avoid. I have already shown the letter containing your promise of mar- 
riage to a very able lawyer, who assures me that it is {quite impossible 
for any jury to doubt about it fora single instant. You had therefore 
better think calmly on the business, Mr. Chesterfield, before you drive 
me into court. I love you passionately; of that I am sure you cannot 
doubt: and it is because the unsophisticated sincerity of my nature has 
led me to permit others also to be aware of this my passionate attach- 
ment to you, that I feel compelled to enforce justice, if your-own heart 
refuses to accord it. It is quite impossible that I should permit myself to 
be pointed at, as the forsaken victim of a false-hearted country bum- 
kin! Think better of it, Mr. Charles Chesterfield. Let our wedding- 
day follow that on which you come of age, and depend upon it you 
will find yourself one of the happiest creatures in existence.” 

‘* As your husband, madam !” retorted the outraged young man with 
bitterness. “But it is idle to bandy words thus, I must take my 
chance, and trust to the honesty and good sense of an English jury for 
protection.” 

‘“‘ This then is your ultimatum, Mr. Chesterfield ?” 

‘< I mean it to be so, Mrs. Sherbourne; I trust that I now speak to 
you for the last time.”’ 

‘‘ Our personal intercourse may very likely not be a gt for the 
future. But you will hear of me through my lawyer, Mr. Chester- 
field. And now, sir, you may go—and IJ wish you an extremely good 
morning.” : 

Charles turned his head away that he might not see the detestable 
expression of her mocking countenance, and without proffering an- 
other word, walked out of the house. 

April.—voL, LXI. NO. CCXLIV. 2« 
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Cuar. XXIV. 


THE MISERIES OF THE HERO REACH THEIR CLIMAX—HE ESCAPES 
FROM LONDON, AND CARRIES HIS SORROWS TO BRIGHTON, 


Tue remarkably sudden recovery of Sir George Meddows, in con- 
sequence of changing the air from London to Brighton, did not seem 
to give his daughter quite so much pleasure as might have been ex- 

cted. Ashe regained his health and spirits, she seemed to lose 
ny and amidst the incessant gaiety into which her aunt and her 
father contrived to plunge, she resolutely kept herself apart, entering 
very little into company, and using her utmost influence to prevent 
their continuing the expensive habits of their London establishment. 

Had not this sudden recovery of her father’s health from his as 
strangely sudden illness been accompanied by the highest possible flow 
of spirits, Clara would decidedly have renewed her project of offering 
her little fortune in order to enable him to meet the claims of his ward ; 
but though, unhappily, no doubt whatever rested on her mind re- 
specting the fictitious nature of his malady, and very little as to the 
occasion which gave rise to it; she could not but believe that from 
some source or other he was now certain of finding the means of ex- 
onerating himself from the embarrassment which had so pressed upon 
him; and this being the case, she wisely determined to let things take 
their course, and reserve the sacrifice she was quite ready to make 
till some new pressure arose, when it might be the means perhaps of 
bribing her unworthy parent into leaving England, and abandoning 
the ruinous course of life which she but too truly guessed he was 
leading. 

Of Dalrymple, and the sudden termination of all intercourse between 
them, she strove to think as little as possible; but that little was enough 
to dim the lustre of her eye, and reduce the lovely contour of her per- 
fect form to a degree of thinness that it was a pain to see. Though 
uniformly believing that he had never entertained for her any sentiment 
approaching to love, she could not but remember that the intercourse 
between them had at least amounted to an intimacy exceeding that of a 
mere ordinary acquaintance, and that the sudden termination of it 
could not be merely accidental. That it was herself who had occa- 
sioned it—that it was a torturing paroxysm of jealousy which had thus 
driven him forth from a large circle of friends and acquaintance to the 
uplands and groves of his country residence, at a season when there 
were few living things besides flocks and herds to bear him company, 
never for an instant entered her thoughts. As little did she imagine 
that, by most unjust and unreasonable inference, she was suspected of 
being worldly-minded, because she had the misfortune of being sur- 
rounded by those who were so, and that her mind was deemed less 
pure and less noble than it appeared to be, because she had passed 
some years of her life out of England. That it would have been better 
for her to know all this, cannot be doubted, as, in the first place, the 
injustice of it might have done something towards lowering the estimate 
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she had formed, reaching very nearly to perfection, of one who judged 
her so harshly; and, in the second, she would no longer have pined 
under the sharp torment of believing that she was devoid of all 
attraction in the only eyes which she had ever desired should look upon 
her with favour. If it were her destiny ever to benefit either by the 
one or the other of these healing blessings, it was not to be during her 
residence at Brighton, for month after month of this weary interval 
wore away without the occurrence of a single circumstance likely to 
restore her peace of mind. 

The manner of Mrs. Longuéville towards her was indeed somewhat 
changed for the better. Hitherto there had always seemed to be a 
sort of secret committee for ever sitting on all her acts and deeds, of 
which her father and aunt were the only members, but before whom 
evidence was continually brought by Josephine, Mrs. Longuéville’s 
French maid, which produced perpetual annoyance to poor Clara. 
Every thing she wore, and every thing she did not wear; every thing 
she bought, and every thing she did not buy ; all the persons she liked, 
and all the persons she did not like; and, in a word, every thing she 
did, and every thing she did not do, successively became cause of com- 
plaint, reproof, and restraint. But all this was greatly altered. It 
seemed as if Mrs. Longuéville’s present tactics would have led her 
rather to hold committee with the daughter than the father; and had 
Clara so willed, she might have listened to a vast deal of “ triste 
raison” on the subject of Sir George’s thoughtless extravagance. But 
many feelings led her to check this love of conversation; clearly as 
she saw and deeply as she deplored the contemptible character of her 
father, she had never breathed a thought on the subject, save to her 
own aching heart; and had she been compelled to do so, her aunt 
would have been the very last confidant she would have chosen. Not 
only did she believe her to have been the abetter of all his extravagance, 
and the direct cause of much of it; but she suspected that the fright- 
ful love of being unprincipled upon principle—the witnessing of which 
had throughout her short sad life constituted her chiefest sorrow,— 
took its source in the calculating mind of her aunt, rather than in the 
hare’m-scare’m brain of her father. 

It was not, therefore, very likely that she should listen with much 
cordiality to the hints she now constantly received of Mrs. Longué- 
ville’s exclusive attachment to herself—of her opinion that it would be 
better for all parties, if she and her niece were to put their incomes 
together, and return to Paris; one of the frequent insinuations against 
Sir George’s honesty and honour, in all matters which concerned his 
pecuniary affairs. . 

In the midst of all these harassing feelings, Clara had well-nigh for- 
gotten the existence of Charles Chesterfield altogether; when one 
morning her father gaily tossed an open letter before her, saying, “ Read 
that Clara, and tell me if you can show cause why the petition therein 
contained should not be granted.” 

The young lady laid down her work, took up the letter, and read the 
following epistle from her forgotten friend :— 


‘* My dear Sir, 
‘Your great kindness to me, which I trust that I have done nothing to 
| 2K 2 
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forfeit, induces me to take a very great liberty. When you left Lon- 
don, you were so good as to say that you should wish me to pay you a 
visit at Brighton; and moreover, that you did not wish me to return 
home without consulting you. To this last injunction I have most 
strictly adhered, though of late I have wanted the counsel of kind 
friends on more occasions than one. At the present moment in parti- 
cular, I should be very glad to have the advantage of your advice ona 
circumstance that has occurred to me, of so unexpected a nature, that 
I feel totally at a loss how to act. May I then, Sir George, take the 
liberty of immediately leaving London for Brighton ? 
‘*T remain, : 
* Your obedient, and grateful servant, 
“CHARLES CHESTERFIELD.” 


** Poor fellow!” exclaimed Clara, ‘‘ I am afraid he has got into some 
scrape or other. Pray write very kindly to him, papa. I shall be very 
glad to see him.” 

‘* And so shall I too, Clara,” said the baronet. ‘I had by no means 
forgotten him, I assure you. But as I have made up my mind not to 
leave this delightful place till after Christmas, I postponed the invita- 
tion which I promised him, in order that he might spend the beef and 
pudding season with us. I don’t mean to put him into separate 
lodgings here, Clara; it was absolutely necessary in London, you 
know, but you shall see that I intend to pet him famously now. He is 
a monstrous good fellow. I will write to him instantly, and in a style 
that shall make him come down as gay as a lark.” 

The answer written by Sir George to his favoured protégé was, in 
effect, the most affectionate and obliging possible; assuring him that 
the only reason for his not having written before, was his persuasion 
that it would be best to let him choose his own time for leaving London ; 
concluding with a most kind message from Clara, and a cordial recom- 
mendation to him to lose no more time, but to make his appearance 
among them as speedily as possible. 

Jn a postscript, Sir George commissioned his young friend to bring 
down with him a dozen pair of white riding-gloves; ditto, ditto, for 
evening wear; a couple of black satin cravats; a pint bottle of esprit 
de rose; a box of the finest cigars; and a set of the best possible 
razors; adding, that if there was any difficulty about finding ready 
money to pay for these trifles, his best way would be to take the 
letter to Howel and James’s, where he would find no difficulty in 
getting all these articles, or any thing else in the world that he might 
happen to want. 

‘*T am not quite sure,” he added, “‘ that they keep cigars, but they 
will be able to put you in the way of getting them.” 

Chesterfield found this letter, together with another brought by the 
petite poste, lying on his table, on returning from one of his long soli- 
tary rambles in Kensington Gardens. He had more than once reso- 
lutely determined that nothing should prevent his completing his poem, 
and that not even the anxiety he felt for Mr. ’s opinion of the por- 
tion of it placed in his hands should induce him to suspend his pen; 
but alas! the young poet found his genius less obedient to his will 
than he had expected. | 
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It was in vain that he sat down before his desk; the docile paper 
and the ready ink seemed mocking him with their obedient willingness 
to come together, for he had no energy to wield the pen that was to 
unite them. His hero, his heroine, and all the subsidiary groups that 
had begun so gracefully to weave themselves into the harmonious maze 
of his fable, now rose before him like the dim ghosts of his late bright 
imaginings, seeming to stand all pale and passionless, and as if unable 
to pronounce a single word beyond the awful adjuration— 


“ Leave us—leave us to repose !” 


While the only faculty of his mind retaining power to act was that of 
conjecture, which ceased not to bring before him, in most feverish 
profusion every possible and impossible answer from Mr. » who 
throughout all these nervous nights and days haunted his mind’s eye, 
as the incarnation of his destiny. 

While in this miserable state, his greatest relief was to walk for 
hours together in the forsaken shades of Kensington; and what would 
have become of him had London been full, and the gardens in fashion, 
it is impossible to say. So completely had these literary hopes and 
fears taken possession of his mind, that Mrs, Sherbourne herself, as 
well as her threatened prosecution, completely went out of his head for 
hours together, and had she not addressed the following concise note 
to him, it is probable that ere long he would not have thought of it for 
more than a minute at a time. But these lines aroused him; and it 
was upon the receipt of them that he despatched the letter given above 
to Sir George Meddows. 





‘* Charles Chesterfield ! 

‘Think well what you are about before you drive a fond and faith- 
ful woman to despair! I adore you, Charles, as fondly as ever! Much 
too fondly, alas! to remember the cruelty of your conduct at our last 
dreadful meeting one moment after you give me reason to believe that 
you wish me to forget it. But though I still thus frankly avow the ten- 
derness of my feelings, I owe it to myself to tell you that this tender- 
ness shall never make me abject; and that, if 1 hear not from you as a 
lover, you will hear from my attorney of your broken vows. 

: ‘* I live as thou usest me, 
“‘Syitvia SHERBOURNE.” 


The first glance showed Charles, that of the two letters which awaited 
him, one was from Sir George Meddows, and the other from an un- 
known correspondent. It was this he seized upon, for he knew that in 
all probability it contained the judgment passed on his manuscript by 
one whose word in such matters was very nearly fate. But though he 
held it in his hand he could not open it, though for the last five days 
every hour had appeared like two, because he so eagerly longed for it ; 
now that it was within his grasp, and that no obstacle sterner than a bit 
of wax kept him from the only information in all the world which was 
worth having, he had not the courage to meet it. But this breathless, 
trembling, hot, and cold condition, was not one which could be long 
endured; in a sudden paroxysm of bold impatience the cover was torn 
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asunder, and thrown aside, and Mr. ’s note in legible characters 
remained in his hand wide open, and staring him in the face. 


“* Now then !” said Charles desperately ; and without further delay, 
read as follows :— 


‘¢ Sir, 

** The verses which you have been so obliging as to submit to our 
perusal have great merit, and show a very Kappy invention, and much 
facility. But I am sorry to say, that in the present state of the trade 
it will not be in our power to undertake the speculation of publishing 
them. 

‘¢T remain, sir, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 
66 


“ P.S.—The MS. is left with a clerk, and will be delivered to your 
order.” 





No heroine ever more literally sank into her chair than did Charles 
Chesterfield after perusing these lines. Poor fellow! the pang «was 
indeed a keen one. For about ten minutes he sat perfectly immovable, 
and firmly believed himself to be the most unhappy man in existence, 
During this short but terrible interval, the threats of Mrs. Sherbourne, 
which had hitherto given him very little concern, made him actually 
shudder ; and striking his forehead with his clenched fist, he exclaimed 
rather theatrically, though with much genuine suffering— 


“ When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions!” 








The concussion, however, did him good, and so far brought him to 
himself, as to enable him to seize, open, and read the letter of Sir 
George Meddows. There was comfort in it. Not indeed that it could 
heal the wound he had just received, but at least it diverted in some 
degree the gloomy current of his thoughts. The notion of move- 
ment, of a journey, of the sea, which he had never yet beheld, was 
welcome as a fresh breeze to a feverish brow; and within an hour he 
was so far recovered as to have made the use of Sir George’s letter 
which the postscript recommended ; and this being done with perfect 
success, the various articles were packed up, and his place taken before 
he slept for the morrow. 

By ten o'clock the following morning he was on the top of a coach 
that. was gaily galloping towards Brighton; and though he looked pale, 
melancholy, and careworn, he was not wholly insensible to the pleasure 
of moving rapidly through the bright clear air of an October morning, 
with London in the rear, and Brighton in the van. 
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THE POACHER’S PROGRESS. 


Cuap., I. 


Dick Appts was the son of a farmer at K———, a remote and pictu- 
resque village in Herefordshire. Upon the death of his mother, a pru- 
dent and pious woman, who brought up her children in the fear of 
and nobly exerted herself to compensate for the neglect they experienced 
at the hands of an improvident and dissolute father, their affairs became 
ruinous; and, the family breaking up, poor Dick, at the age of twenty, 
and with but little experience to caution him against the many pi 
of the world, was constrained to enter the digo of a neighbour as a 
common farming-servant. 

He was a tall, athletic, “ well-favoured” young man; possessing a 
Me a of intelligence superior to the Yerable station wherein fortune 

cast him; and, thanks to the strictly religious training he had re- 
ceived, remarkable no less for a frank, generous, and conciliatory dis- 
position, than for industry, honesty, and sobriety. These qualities 
tacitly ensured the respect of his equals, the esteem of those above him, 
and could he have overlooked the mortifying fact of his servitude, he 
might have been happy. 

The fall, however, from a state of comparative independence to that 
of the heaviest drudgery, must always be painful. It was thus with 
Addis. His soul, having grown up in freedom, was too stubborn to 
brook unrepiningly the imperative and arbitrary rule of a master; too 
aspiring to be moulded down to the narrow shape which marks that 
pitiful, poverty-worn, passive creature, the agricultural labourer. Yet 
though discontented he was not dejected, for he had youth, hope, health, 
and a good character to sustain him ; and projects enough were not want- 
ing to restore the independency of which misfortune had so cruelly 
deprived him. Among the latter there was one upon which he had 
more particularly built his hopes of future welfare; and that, it would 
appear, most reasonably: for the steward of the surrounding property, 

reeiving his ability, and properly estimating his qualities, had | 
half romised to make him Pike? of a considerable , when, at the 
ensuing Candlemas, the appointment could with propriety be determined 
upon. ‘This was the first step in the ladder of his ambition ; and once 
attained, he could see his way clearly enough to a permanent settlement 
as a farmer. 

Such were Addis’s reputation, condition, and p when there 
entered his master’s service a man whose society and example were to 
exercise the most baneful dominion over him ; and who ultimately taught 
him to trample upon the sweet-smelling blossoms* of virtue and good- 
ness, and to receive without repugnance the foul seeds of wickedness in 








* There is authority for this epithet in the concluding verses of that noble poem 
by Shirley, ‘‘ Death’s Final Conquest” — 
“« Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
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their stead. This Ridgway—for such was his name—was one of those 
fearless fascinating fellows occasionally to be found in humble as in 
elevated life, who, by means of an impudent assurance, considerable 
goodnature, and an apparent disinterestedness of purpose, so frequently 
captivate minds unsuspecting, and devoid of penetration into character, 
but superior in the nobler qualities to their own: men who, once 
having gained the ascendant, use their power only to debase and render 
criminal the unhappy dupes on whom they practise. Addicted to 
pleasure of all attainable kinds, and his wages furnishing but slender 
means of procuring it. Ridgway constantly had recourse to poaching for 
the necessary supplies; and believing that if he could secure the co- 
operation of Addis, they might rai make of this vice a far more 
lucrative thing than either could by himself alone, he strove to insinuate 
himself into the other’s confidence and society; omitting no temptation 
he considered likely to effect the object he held in view. 

It was in the early spring that they first became acquainted; but 
Addis, having received intimation of the new-comer’s licentious habits, 
for some time resolutely withstood all advances to familiarity. On the 
other hand Ridgway, though still young, was too “ deeply hackneyed 
in the ways of men” to give up the attempt as hopeless. The repulses he 
received served but to stimulate him to the use of further arts; and in 
these ‘he was but too successful. For awhile he was guarded in his ex- 
yressions before Addis,—assuming as far as possible the semblance of 
amet: He paid, also, continual attention and deference to him, and 
whenever a mark of kindness or liberality could be shown, his officious- 
ness bordered on the obtrusive. These and other circumstances minis- 
tered to the vanity of Addis. He began to think his prejudices against 
the artful man who worked upon him, were unfounded ; accordingly, 
relaxing his reserve, they became avowed and constant companions. It 
was not long ere the Sabbath mornings, (which Addis had hitherto con- 
secrated by worship), were devoted to squirrel-hunting, or the like amuse- 
ments in the woods; the evenings to the public house. The badger- 
bait, the skittle-alley, and the stolen and secret dance at the beer-s op. 
soon followed. These pleasures, doubly-dangerous at a period of life 
when the passions plead more loudly, se and irresistibly to the 
will, than either reason or judgment,—were, as frequently as opportu- 
nity permitted, indulged in by both. It was thus the summer months 
Ba A poi stanp and each found Addis the riper for the purposes of his se- 
ducer. 

It is a clear and sunny evening in September. The ringing of bells, 
the smart appearance of the houses, and sundry groups of villagers dressed. 
in their best apparel, all betoken some rustic jubilee. It is K—— 
feast:—one of those holidays, (so few and far between), wisely 
grenine by masters to the labourer, that he may take one draught 

m the cup of pleasure, and gain strength to resume his ordinary 
icourse of life. The space before the village inn is the chief point of 
nterest. Here, indeed, is a scene over which we may suppose the 
disembodied spirits of Van Ostade, or the younger Teniers, to hover 
with delight. On the right hand stands the huge old inn with its many 
peaked roof and quaint windows,—from one of which droops the flag of 
the village club. Upon the greensward in front, a large and motley 
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concourse of both sexes is assembled. A few rude musicians are play- 
ing to two sets of dancers—impatient to commence ere the more serious 

air of the night opens within. Some are sitting on benches drinking, 
singing, holding disputations upon homely subjects, or looking on, and 
criticising the various merits of the dancers before them. e shark- 
eyed pedlar moves about with his wares in search of customers, and the 
witty, half-drunk Irishman displays the treasures of his pack to covetous 
girls and admiring rustics. A few uneasy horses, tied by their self-indul- 
gent masters to the sign-post, seem to wonder what all this bustle may 
mean; while some sheep-dogs present seem the more readily to compre- 
hend it; and, as if out of pure sympathy, frolic and roll over each other, 
or play hide-and-seek among the crowd like mad things. In the centre 
of the picture, the road, scattered over with fi and skirted. on the 
one side by picturesque canvas-covered cake ala ade the eye through 
a vista of trees, until at a little distance, it reposes upon the hoary old 
church, and ivy-clothed rectory. Upon the left, a brook running be- 
tween richly weed-clad banks, leaps and sparkles in the sunbeams, and 
chirps and chatters as though it partakes in, and is willing to add its 
share to the general rejoicing. The rapid, mirth-provoking tones of the 
viol, the measured beat of the dance, the roar of the drunken chorus, and 
the jocund hearty laugh of the delighted swain (who now seems to cast 
care to the winds, as freely as, on other occasions, chaff from the thresh- 
ing floor,) give animation, and impart a character of enjoyment to the 
whole, 

But one being at least is there whose heart beats not in unison with 
the prevailing mirth. It is Mary Melon, a fair gentle-spirited 2) se 
brought up at the rectory, where she is a confidential servant. She loves, 
and is beloved by Addis, and, in all. simplicity and fervency of. heart, 
has exchanged with him her honest troth. The evil influence which 
Ridgway has for some months acquired over her lover, she has: observed 
with much anxiety, and melancholy forebodings oppress her as to its 
result. Her feelings, on this occasion, amount to absolute distress; for: 
she knows that Addis is at, the skittle-ground, drinking and gambling 
with a man depraved and vicious, and of notoriously ill repute. Fain 
would she return home; but to do so without seeing and persuading 
him whom she loved to quit the company by which, his, character 
is endangered, would be in itself culpable: therefore, disagreeable as is 
the task, she sends a friend to apprise her lover that she awaits him. 
Addis comes forth to greet her, his face flushed with drink, his rm lee- 
some and sparkling. Leaving such questionable society, had he been 
entirely sober he could not have borne, without quailing, her earnest’ and 
reproachful gaze : as it was, he felt superior to all embarrassment. In the 
first swelling buoyancy of spirit at their meeting he was about to invite her 
to the inn ; but a glance at the melancholy expression of her countenance 
convinced him that such an offer would give her pain. He instantly becomes 
grave; takes her arm, and draws it affectionately within his own; not a 
word, however, is uttered on either side. They pass through the crowd, 
and many are the cordial greetings they receive, for both are sincerely 
beloved. The course they take-is towards the rectory, and the poor, 
disheartened girl is the first to break silence. 

“When we parted on Sunday,” said she, “I hardly e to be at 
the feast to-day; but mistress offered to spare me a couple of hours if I 
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liked to go. I knew you were here, so I came, hoping to spend the time 
in your eas must and indeed I was vexed to hear that you had been 
= bowling all day with Ridgway, and that shamefal, hardened 
fellow, B Savage, who you know is greatest villain in all the 
country. 

To a this Addis, who had learnt not to hesitate at a lie, particularly 
when it served his stammered out, — 

“As for Savage, I met him in the house, but have no more to do 
with him than anybody else.” . 

“‘ Then there’s Ridgway; you promised to be as little as possible in 
his company, yet you're as much together as you used to be.” 

** Depend upon it,” rejomed Addis, “ you are deceived in him. He’s 
@ good-na warm-hearted fellow ; fond of fun, to be sure, but means 
no harm to any one.” 

“If I thought so, I should be much the happier,” said the poor girl, 
mournfully. ‘ But it was only this morning that master, talking about 
you with our gardener, said that in your ran for time he never failed to 
see you in your place at church; but it was very seldom you came now, 
and he feared your intimacy with Ridgway, who was a very wild young 
man, had done you no seek” 

Addis, who felt secretly and bitterly the truth of the remark, was 
silent, and the girl continued, | 

* One thing, dear Dick, I have to beg of you, that you will not return 
to those wicked men, but promise to go straight home; it will make me 
happy, and in the end it will be better for you.” 

“Ido promise!” replied Addis emphatically, and it is but justice to 
add, that he was at the time sincere. ; 

The endearing ex ions which followed, are foreign to our purpose 
here. The soabal as Addis, taking a homeward Tiohsthon, was 0c- 
cupied by thought. “ What a good girl that is, how anxious about me! 
She don’t think me as bad as I really am; and that’s a blessing: for if 
she knew I had agreed to go out partridge-netting with Ridgway and 
Ben Savage to night, it would vex ae sorely. The best thing I can do 
is to break with Ridgway as soon as I can. No doubt I shall be pretty 
well jeered for not keeping my word with them; but what of that? 
they’re bound to keep it quiet; for if they don’t they'll convict them- 
selves.” 

Here he heard a voice behind calling him; and looking back, beheld 
Ridgway, who anticipating the probable result of the conversion with 
Mary Melon, had followed him. 

“ Why, you are not going home?” inquired Ridgway. 

*« Yes I am though,” replied Addis, with some firmness. 

“ What? after making such a fair agreement with Ben Savage, and 
of your own accord, too!” said Ridgway, with feigned a 

“I never yet had to do with poaching” observed Addis; “ and I’m 
sure it's best left alone. Besides I hav’nt the heart for it, and that’s the 
truth.’ 

« Come, come, be a man! and don’t whine about want of heart,” con- 
tinued Ridgway. “ You have as good pluck as any body I know; but 
you're afraid, because you think it’s wicked. There is no wickedness in 
it. Game is sent on earth as much for you and me as for the gentlefolks, 
and I'm sure we, that be poor, wants it worse than they.” 
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“That's all very well,” interposed Addis; “but there’s the risk of 
bei ng caught.” 

“ Oh! as to that,” resumed Ridgway, “ you have nothing to fear. 
Here have I been out, at least a hundred times, and never was caught. 
Poor old keeper Verry (bless him, and also his master, who hasn’t 
been at the Hall these twenty years!) is all we have to dread, and what is 
he either to you or me, who could give sixty yards out of the hundred, 
and outrun him : his watchers are our friends toa man.” Then, fancying 
that he perceived in the other a conflict between inclination and principle, he 
cunningly added, .“ You said, to day, that you owed wrcee two and 
twenty shillings. Now, three hour's work, on different nights, will pay 
that, and you'll be able to treat Mary Melon (who will never know any- 
thing about this job) with a new gown, or such like, into the bargain. 
Savage says that he'll engage your share for the night shall be twelve 
shillings ; and as that is more than a month’s wages, you must be a fool 
to refuse it. Besides, I have some news to tell you. We are to have two 
coveys to night; and your friend, Tom Francis, whom you think so much 
of, is to mark the ‘jucking place’™* of one, upon his father’s farm, and you 
and I will go and lodge the upper bank birds at once, for it is full time. 
Pil have no refusal. You must come this once, that’s certain, and if you 
don’t like it I'll never ask you again.” 

Addis, after a few struggles with conscience, suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and immediately they began to ascend the neighbouring hill. 
Arrived at a certain field, they partially conceal themselves among some 
hazel bushes in the hedge, and, by their silence and motionless appear- 
ance, seem to be engaged in observation. The pathos-kindling twilight 
streaming from behind the purple hills of Wales, diffuses its deepening hues 
over the sloping woodlands and rich pastures of the valley beneath them. 
The Naiad-haunted Wye issuing from gloom, quivers for a moment in 
its soft blaze, then, alg among rocky scaurs and sandy cliffs, passes 
once more into obscurity. The church steeple, the farm houses and 
humbler cottages, glow faintly in its rays,-and a deep silence reigns over 
all. The prospect then is touching: is it upon this they are so intent? 
No! They are listening to the partridges which are ‘calling’ in the 
adjoining cover. Presently the loud chuckle of a bird falls upon the 
ear: the covey take wing, clear the hedge, and drop within a few yards 
ofthem. (The immobility of the poachers at this juncture is remarkable, 
scarcely are they observed to breathe). The birds run with out-stretched 
necks: another premonitory note is given; they fly about a hundred 
yards; and with f¢witters either of complacency or affection huddle 
together for the night. Upon this, Ridgway and his friend step forth ; 
bring a tree in the opposite hedge into line with the birds, stick a hazel- 
twig mark in the headland, and count the furrows, from that wherein the 
birds dropped to the bottom of the field. These necessary acts per- 
formed, they return to the public-house. 

At midnight. the net was carried ee tunnel hooped, its huge wings 
spread. Addis, lying upon one of his master’s horses, performed the 


part of driver ; the other secured and killed the game. 
On the ete day Addis: received his share, which amounted to 
t 


half-a-sovereign. 


was the first wages of dishonesty, and verily carried _ 





* Aterm for the roosting-place for partridge. 
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with it a spiritual and bodily curse, as did the coin of Naaman to 


Gehazi of old; a curse, withering and terrible, which clung and departed 
not until life departed. 


Cuap. II. 


* A shiny night 
Is my delight 
In the season of the year.” 


Poacuinc Sonc. 


Arter his initiation into the mystery of poaching, Addis never 
scrupled to resort to it again. Ridgway found him an apt pupil. The 
use of the gun appeared to come intuitively to him; and as for snares, in 
a short time none could hang a wire, spread a net, or lay a spring more 
dexterously than he. 

Candlemas came round, and Addis, whose character rumours had 
already attainted, applied with an anxious heart for the promised situa- 
tion. He was wa Fane ; the steward was himself a sportsman, and the old 
keeper had assured him that there were the strongest reasons for suspect- 
ing Addis of poaching. Here, for the first time, his bad conduct brought 
home to him a severe punishment, and which was but the more painful 
from a consciousness of its being deserved. What could be done? He 
was in ill odour with his master for being so often out at night, there 
were also other circumstances which made servitude insufferable. He 
would reform, marry Mary Melon, and set up some little trade with the 
fifty pounds she had saved of her wages. 

ue married, and commenced business as a butcher. True, it was in 
a humble way, but still he had a fair prospect of success. For more 
than two years after this event, his life, though not altogether unexcep- 
tionable, was not much to be complained of. 

During this period Ridgway was convicted of poaching, and im- 
risoned for the offence. Upon his liberation, taking to his old habits, 
e was again detected, and to avoid the consequences, enlisted into a 

regiment on foreign service, and died abroad. 

Notwithstanding the solicitous attention of his young wife, the love 
of the public-house returned upon Addsi. If he had a bargain to drive, 
or one to settle, it must always be done there; and thus a passion for 
drink silently and surely established itself within him, His excesses at. 
once demanded money, and deprived him of the means of obtaining it. 
But he knew how to remedy this. The sweet and lightly gotten fruits 
of poaching he had once tasted, and to those he again recurred. _ 

This unhallowed occupation, setting apart the penalties it entailed, 
and the dread of punishment which, like the als of Damocles, was 
always oe Fg above his head, possessed for him certain charms in 
its mere self, for it lay amidst the remote and picturesque recesses of 
the hills, or in the deep and romantic glades of the forest, where no eye 
witnessed, save the unsleeping Eye-Eternal! . The risk, moreover, 
which he ran of detection, and the outlay of ingenuity required : to cir- 
cumvent his prey, were calculated to furnish sufficient excitement to 
diversify and quicken the usually sluggish current of rustic life; and 
therefore might not have been without their influence in attaching him 
to such pursuits. 
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Henceforward his downward progress was gradual. At first, the 
only connections he had for the disposal of game, were the ostlers at the 
chief inns of the nearest towns, and some epicurean old gentry of his 
neighbourhood, who would always purchase a nice leveret, pheasant, or 
woodcock, whenever he might offer. To these he next added the 
guards of some London coaches, and a regular engagement with a 
“licensed dealer.” Perceiving his connections in this way to widen, 
and money to pour in, he proportioned his exertions to the demand, 
forswearing honest industry for idleness and debauchery by day, and 
an illegal calling by night.. These soon wrought in him their usual 
effects. His principles became entirely corrupted, his once happy home 
was desolate, his reputation a bubble. 

* . * * * 

Eight years have passed away, and Addis is known, far and wide, as 
a daring and determined poacher; a genuine specimen of his class; 
showing all the prejudices, vices, and subtlety, which characterize it. 
But he can no longer pursue his mal-practices with the same impunity 
as formerly, for the adjacent estates have passed into new hands, and 
are strictly preserved. The consequence is, that he has been repeatedly 
imprisoned for poaching, and is marked by the squirearchy at the ses- 
sions as an incorrigible offender. 

Upon one occasion he had been drinking for two days, and having 
neither money nor credit, betook himself to the woods as usual. Here 
for once he was foiled, but resolved not to return empty handed. His 
wife and chiidren were starving at home, and, as the case was desperate, 
the remedy must be desperate also. Ere the grey twilight glimmered 
in the east, a large poultry-roost had been robbed, and the plunder dis- 
posed of. He was subsequently convicted of this felony, and only 
escaped transportation through the beneficent exertions of the old 
clergyman (his wife’s late master) who still hoped that he might be re- 
claimed. | 

It was during the period of his incarceration for this offence that his 
wife died. Long and lone watchings, poverty, brutal neglect and shame, 
had done their worst upon a weak, unresisting woman, and this last 
blow was in reality merciful. Their two children were taken under the 
protection of some humane ladies, who had known and pitied their 
mother. } ; 

Upon his liberation, it was said that Addis was penitent ; but if so, 
it availed him little. He was a convicted felon, and if he wished, 
could not obtain sufficient employ for his support, so that he became 
of necessity again dependant upon his craft for subsistence. When the 
game season had passed, he was driven to the most wretched expedi- . 
ents, and would then be absent for months from his native village, dark 
whispers being current that at those times he was associated with gangs. 
of gipsies and others, committing depredations through the country at 
large. In short, he was a man branded by public opprobrium, shunned 
and execrated by the good, and whose existence was painfully divided 
between the preternatural states of hilarity and despondency produced 
by drink, and tortured by a perpetual apprehension of retributive jus- 
tice. And that justice he dreaded was at length to overtake him. 
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Cuarp. III. 


** Who knocks so fiercely at the gates of hell ?” 
Corton, 


Ir is a boisterous December night, and to “ the blanket of the dark,” 
under whose friendly covering he had performed so many deeds of 
wickedness, our Poacher is again about to trust his fortunes. He has 
two accomplices in this night’s venture, one has been despatched to a 
vendor of game in the next town for an advance of money, and to 
purchase sundry indispensable necessaries, among which are powder and 
shot, and a bottle of, spirits. 

The other, who is better esteemed in the neighbourhood than his com- 
panions, is gone down to the village inn to learn from a maid-servant 
there, and with whom he keeps an understanding, any intelligence as 
to the whereabouts of the keepers, which she may have to communicate. 
(The girl carefully cultivating the good opinion of the latter, and insi- 
nuating herself into their confidence, so that she may the better act as 
spy upon them, and thus serve the crooked purpose of her sweetheart.) 
Whilst Addis himself is lurking in the woods where the night’s work is 
to be carried on, to lay down wires, and to mark up pheasants, as they 
go to roost: the said woods being purposely selected in consequence of 
their lying afar from, and to the leeward side of the mansion; so that 
the reverberations of their guns, having both wind and distance to con- 
tend with, might not be so likely to betray them, as otherwise would 
be the case. jAt half-past eleven they are to meet at the squalid 
hovel, which has long been Addis’s only home. 

The appointed time finds them assembled ; and Addis, as leader of 
the gang, after equally dividing the ammunition, says, 

‘Come lads, sit down, and we'll have a drop of drink together. 
We have time enough; for the moon don’t rise a’most these two hours 

et.” 

: They sat down; and the poacher who had been to town produced 
the spirit bottle, at the same time saying, 

‘*] was to tell you, Addis, from Mrs. M—— (the game-seller), that 
she won’t allow more than half-a-crown a-brace for lung-tl’s (phea- 
sants), and eighteenpence a-piece for hares ; but that, at them prices, 
she’ll take as many as we can bring.” 

‘* Just like her,” growls Addis, “ she’s al’ays such a screw. But never 
mind, boys, we'll have a famous night of it any how: it’s as windy as 
need be,* and the birds will sit like stones. I watched up thirteen 
(every one on ’em I can find to an inch), and laid down three dozen 





* Whether it be that birds at roost (like children in their cradles) sleep the more 
soundly from the oscillatory movement of the trees caused by the wind, or which is 
more probable, that the deep murmuring of the latter drowns the sound of a person’s 
advance over the dead leaves and rotten branches of the wood, and thus sets at nought 
their custo vigilance, we do not pretend to determine ; but that the feathered 
tribes are much less easily disturbed on such nights, is a fact well known to every 
poacher, and which he fails not to turn to profitable account. 
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wires; some against that lucky turnip-field of Tomkins’s ; the rest in 
the cover opposite the thirteen acres, and Skipp’s clover-piece. But 
Jones,” here he turned to him who had been down to the inn, “ what 
did Bet Bevan say about the keepers ?” 

“ Oh, that’s all right,” replies Jones; ‘ for, as we heard afore, the 
servants at the Hall keeps their Christmas to-night; and Bolton and 
Guy will have enough to do, between drinking and dancing, without 
thinking of we, I’ll warrant ’em.” 

‘‘T hate that Bolton,” vociferates Addis, ‘‘he hunts metodeath. I 
can hardly move but his eye is on me. If I goes up the country to do 
a little, he gets wind of where I am, and sends. and puts every. keeper 
in the Hundred on the look-out. But I'll be quits with him sometime, 
so help me ——.” 

Conversing after this fashion, and passing round the liquor (which, 
as it affected them, brought forth terrible imprecations against the 
keepers, each swearing, that as long as he could fight he would not be 
taken), the time ran on, until it became necessary to start for the ap- 
pointed woods. 

They arose, and Addis having taken the barrels of his gun from the 
stock, placing one in each jacket-pocket, said inquiringly, 

‘* Now we’ve all got our guns ?” 

They nod assent. 

‘‘Then you, Jones, shall carry the drink; for we mustn’t forget 
that; and mind, we all meet at the old quarry hole on this side of the 
Nell wood.” 

This determination to go by different routes, was at least a prudent 
one; for any late person seeing them together might suspect their 
object, and give information against them. 

Now it happened that the path chosen by Addis led by the small 
farm-house, under whose roof, nearly three and thirty years ago, he had 
first drawn ‘breath, and where had passed away the innocent and joyous 
days of his youth. Of this circumstance he thought not, until he 
arrived at the wicket-gate leading to the door. But there he involun- 
tarily stopped; and gazed steadfastly at the scene before him. He 
neither knew, nor sought to know, why at that particular time it should 
appear more than weg interesting; but it did so, and he was 
fully sensible of it. His soul indeed yearned to the spot ; for there was 
a tranquillity about it widely differing from his own ever anxious and 
perturbed condition, and at which his fevered spirit most eagerly 
caught. 

The mellow beams of a newly-risen waning moon shed a faint and, 
he believed, a sacred light upon the house. Its inmates had been se- 
veral hours at rest, and their sleep, he doubted not, was the refreshing 
sleep of the healthy and easy-minded : such, in the little chamber he 
looked upon, were once his slumbers—such they never could be again! 
Then gushed upon his brain a flood of early associations, carrying with 
them much of their pristine freshness and beauty. He thought of his 
departed mother, whose trials in this world had been many and sore ; 
and of the happy evenings when she loved to hear him read in the 
sacred Scriptures of the temptations and sufferings of the ‘‘ man of. 
Uz,” and how his enduring fortitude and piety were eventually tri- 
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umphant. He remembered too, in their full force, the virtuous and 
religious principles she had so carefully instilled into his youthful 
mind; and, in his anguish, the conviction that she was with God, and 
could not see the degraded state to which he had fallen, carried with it 
a most blessed relief. 

He moved a few paces onward, and in the sounds of his own foot- 
steps, as they broke upon the solemn stillness of the night, fancied he 
heard the reproaches of nature upon his iniquity, and felt as though his 


very presence were desecration to the ground. Again he stopped, and 
looked back ; 


“ And in an instant o’er his soul, 
Winters of memory seemed to roll ; 
And gathered in that drop of time, 
A life of guilt—an age of crime !” 


The agony he endured was intense. His hands were lifted up—but 
not in prayer! they compressed violently his swolen temples, as though 
he strove, by a mechanical effort, to subdue the fierce conflict between 
good and evil that was at issue within. 

The bad prevailed, as might be expected in one so hopelessly de- 
praved. He walked rapidly forwards, and rejoining his companions, 
impatiently demanded the dram-bottle. 

‘* For somewhat,” said he ‘‘ have made me feel precious chicken- 
hearted to-night; but I’ll soon get the better of that.” 

To their inquiries into the cause of his singular faintness, he returned 
evasive answers, knowing well the jeers and ridicule to which a con- 
fession would not fail to subject him; and drinking deeply, sought to 
drive away all remembrance of the loud call to repentance he had but 
now so clearly heard. 

Within ten minutes they were in the cover, and once more taking 
different directions, it was not long ere the slaughter of game com- 
menced. The night, as had been remarked, was favourable, the wind 
being for the most part high and gusty, so that not a single magpie or 
jay moved to give warning by its cries to the reposing game. Addis 
fared well. Flash succeeded flash of his gun, each followed by the 
stone-like fall of a pheasant, for his practised hand rarely failed in its 
object. He had killed the greater part of the birds marked up, when, 
being near the skirt of the wood, he heard a snapping sound upon the 
hedge, and turning in that direction, perceived a man in the act of 
jumping from it. A misgiving that this was not one of his companions 
instantly seized him, so he crouched behind a tree to watch the unwel- 
come intruder as he advanced. Nor was he long in doubt; and his 
pulse beat the quicker and fuller when he recognised the man whom, 
above all others, he hated—the keeper Bolton. But though swift of 
foot, he thought not of escape. No! He had drank enough that 
night to make him scorn flight ; he did not even care to conceal himself 
as closely as he might have done. On the other hand the keeper, whose 
lynx-eye had detected him, approached cautiously, nevertheless affect- 
ing not to be aware of the poacher’s presence ; but when sufficiently 
near, he rushed forward and seized him by the throat, exclaiming, 
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«So, Mr. Addis, I have you once again !” 

*¢ Thou hast not !” vociferates the latter, as with a powerful effort, he 
shook off his assailant. 

** Come,” says the keeper, “its no use resisting, for take you I must 
and will; and if I didn’t, you'd be took to-morrow: for Farmer Had- 
ley said at the Hall to-night that fresh witnesses have turned up against 
you for stealing his sheep, and you know you'll only make matters worse 
by showing fight.” 

It is needless to give all that passed between them ; we will therefore 
only add, that a violent altercation ensued, each taunting and defying 
the other; until Bolton, finding his inability to capture singly the re- 
solute ruffian he had to contend with, whooped loudly to some men 
whom he had posted at various outsets of the cover, for assistance. 
At this instant all the fears and bad passions in the poacher’s bosom 
were excited. Malice, a corrupt sense of injury, a burning thirst for 
revenge, and a dread of the threatened punishment, all co-operated ; 
and the moment poor Bolton made signal to his friends, his fate was 
determined. Addis suddenly raised his gun—fired! The unhappy 
keeper leapt up convulsively, and fell with a loud -shriek to the earth, 
never more to move with life! 

For three days, notwithstanding a hot pursuit, Addis successfully 
evaded capture; and he afterwards said that they were days of “a 
living hell”—that he constantly felt as though he had awoke from a 
fearful dream to a yet more frightful reality. Upon the fourth morning 
he was apprehended and carried to goal. There, in the dark upbraid- 
ing solitude of his dungeon, and with a violent death in the prospec- 
tive, we will leave him ruminating upon a life of manhood, hallowed 
by no recollections of religion or duty, and experiencing how insup- 
portable and dreadful are the tortures of remorse when reformation is 
impossible, and repentance hath come too late. 


Peasants of England! Avoid poaching as ye value your temporal 
and eternal happiness‘ for it invariably makes you bad fathers, and 
worse Soshaadiaeidiarn, drunkards, and mostly thieves. Its allure- 
ments ye have seen are many and seductive, therefore eschew them ; 
for verily the poacher’s career is like that of the ‘‘ strange woman” of 
the Scriptures, whose “‘ feet go down to death, and whose steps take 
hold on hell.” - 
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, 
FELISE. 
AN EPISODE IN THE “ MEMOIRES DE LA REINE MARGUERITE.” 
By Miss Louisa Srvart Cosretto. 


Maxc ve Ryz, Marquis de Varanbon, had been destined to an ec- 
clesiastical life from his earliest years, and had never shown any disin- 
clination to follow the wishes of his parents. Although distinguished 
for the manly beauty of his person, and his numerous accomplishments, 
and although he could not but be conscious of the admiration he ex- 
cited, yet the pleasures of the world appeared to have no charms for 
him ; and while he occasionally mixed in the gaieties of his brother’s 
court, he felt no temptation to abandon the profession which had been 
chosen for him. 

The Count de Varax, his brother, was Governor of Burgundy for 
Henry III. of France. His young wife, who had been accustomed to 
the splendours"of a life at Paris, found the inferior attractions of her 
little sovereignty insipid, and sighed for the friends whom she had left 
so far away; in particular she languished for the society of her fa- 
vourite sister Félise, who lived with her mother, Madame de Tournon, 
dame d’honneur to the young Queen of Navarre. 

Madame de Tournon was of a harsh and proud disposition, and an 
unbending temper; and though extremely attached to her children, 
was strict to severity. She had long refused to part with Félise, the 
youngest of her family; but at length the entreaties of her married 
daughter prevailed, and she consented that on the next visit of the 
Countess de Varax to Paris, she should return with her for a time to 
Dijon. 

Philibert, another brother of Marc de Rye, during the absence of 
the Count and Countess, had visited the Chateau de Rvs, where Marc 
remained alone occupied with his studies, and leading a quiet solitary 
life. The young soldier had a thousand things to relate, and his ani- 
mation and enthusiasm amused and pleased his more sober and sedate 
brother; amongst other wonders of a recent sojourn in Paris, he had 
seen Félise de Tournon at the balls at court, and was warm in praise of 
her surpassing grace and beauty, and the fascinating simplicity of her 
manners. 

‘She is,” he said to Marc, “all that can be pictured of purity and 
innocence, joined to high refinement and intellectual superiority. She 
combines the dignity of a woman with the playfulness of a child, and 
is infinitely more charming than any of the new beauties of this 

ear.” 
Re Alas!” replied the philosophic recluse, ‘‘ how vain and false, dear 
Philibert, is this description. Is she not a woman of rank and fashion ? 
the friend of the gay and worldly Queen of Navarre—a beautiful 
image set up to excite admiration? and can you suppose that the mind 
can remain unsophisticated amidst this splendour and pride? Believe 
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me, she is but like the rest of her sex, bred in cities—a charming co- 
quette, who knows how to act her part well.” 

*‘ You are wrong, Marc,” replied his brother, somewhat piqued, ‘I 
have seen many exactly what you name, but Félise is a very different 
person. I have had an opportunity of comparing her with others, and 
she rises above the rest like the moon above the stars. It is not so 
much of her beauty that I speak, surpassing as it is: because what 
pleases one eye, may not affect another : her noble qualities her grace, 
and sweetness is her charm.” 

‘¢ Of what complexion is her —— 2” asked Marc. 

‘< She is,” replied Philibert, ‘‘ dazzlingly fair, with eyes bright and 
soft, neither blue nor hazel, but the colour of a clear spring in a bed of 
dark rock. The hair is of that rich tint which is brown in the shade 
and golden in the sun; her mouth is not very small, but all expression, 
and her teeth are like a row of transparent shells; her colour comes 
and goes continually, and her eyes fill with tears at every sad word, or 
dance with joy at every gay one. She is, though full of grace and 
ease, timid, sometimes in the extreme, and seems to struggle with the 
feeling which makes her only the more interesting. Her conversation 
is spirited and brilliant, always replete with sense and meaning, but she 
is rather inclined to silence than otherwise. Thus charming in the gay 
world, what will she be in these shades? it will be a pleasure indeed to 
have her here.” 

‘Ts then this goddess about to visit us?” inquired Mare with a 
slight blush. 

‘‘ Had I forgotten to tell you so?” returned Philibert, laughing. 
‘‘ Yes, she returns with Mathilde, and in a few days you may judge for 
yourself of my divinity.” 

‘“‘ T shall be but little here, and shall not interrupt your romance,” 
said Marc; “for as I shall probably soon assume the habit, I have 
many studies to attend to.” 

‘‘ Not yet, I trust, dear Marc,” cried Philibert ; ‘‘ I cannot bear to 
hear of your quitting the world—you who are formed to grace it, to be 
loved and admired. But I have hopes; you will see Felise, and may 
yet change your mind. ; wd 

‘‘ But you love her yourself,” said the recluse, smiling. 

‘‘ That might well have been,” replied the brother; ‘but she has 
evinced no partiality for me: the man she will love must possess 
different and superior qualities. I am so impressed with this certainty, 
that I look upon her as a gem destined to belong to another. We 
have,” he continued, significantly, ‘‘ conversed about you, and she has 
some curiosity to behold the savage anchorite who renounces beauty and 
the world.” , 

‘¢ You have not then spoken with the tongue of a lover!” said Marc. 
‘¢Your testimony therefore may be more admissible; but I have no 
belief in paragons, and am prepared to resist temptation.” 

‘¢ Be not too confident, brother,” answered the other. ‘I shall hear 
you speak differently some day.” 

This conversation, indifferent as it appeared, had nevertheless its 
effect on the proposed churchman; and often as he paced the sombre 


avenues of the adjoining mee i: —_ he was accustomed to spend 
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much of his time, his thoughts were more distracted from his grave 
studies than he could inwardly approve of. His reason and his pride 
revolted against the weakness, yet the image of the fair unknown con- 
stantly recurred, and he found it difficult to banish the pleasing vision. 

** She has a curiosity to see me,” he mentally exclaimed, ‘to practise 
no doubt on one inexperienced in the arts of the sex, all the wiles of 
which she is mistress. She will come here in the pride of her charms, 
and will direct against me the arrows of her wit, the seductions of her 
grace; and if she can add another to her list of victims, her end will be 
accomplished. This is the general aim of woman, but I have hitherto 
guarded against their frivolity and deceit; and she will find but 
what am I dreaming? vain, unworthy idea! What glory could she 
gain by subduing me—an undistinguished, solitary recluse, vowed to 
the altar, voluntarily banished from society—she will see in me merel 
an object of respect from my sacred calling ; or she will not think of 
me at all—more likely—why should she? why should we occupy our- 
selves with each other ?” 

He paused—‘‘ each other’—there was something in the thought 
which spoke of sympathy, of community—he strove to dwell upon it no 
more, and to fill his mind with reflections and meditations of a more 
serious and sacred nature. | 

Resolved to avoid the possibility of imprudence, he absented himself 
altogether from his brother’s chateau, and passed all his hours in his 
cell in the abbey. During this time Felise arrived with the Countess 
at the castle, and for some time numerous guests engaged the atten- 
tion of its inmates, and continued festivities welcomed the lovely 
stranger to her new abode. The Count was absent on a visit to the 
different towns in his government, and Philibert did the honours of his 
house in his place. , 

His lively sister-in-law had in vain summoned Marc to share their 
gaieties—he made constant excuses and evasions, and kept himself in 
gloomy seclusion, satisfied with the triumph he had gained over his in- 
clinations. 

But the Countess was not to be thus foiled; both she and her 
brother-in-law had a design to seduce the young churchman from his 
intention, and with thoughtless anxiety they sought to lead him into 
the snare. Accordingly one fine evening the party left their own 
grounds, and made an incursion into those of the abbey. Felise leant 
on the arm of her sister, and Philibert marshalled them along the 
fine avenue of beeches which led to the entrance of the monastic 
building. 

It lay in a deep valley at the foot of the hill on which the chateau 
stood, and its venerable towers were almost concealed by a thick wood : 
a clear lake spread out before one of the entrances, and over this it 
was the habit of the monks to ferry themselves, and frequently they loved 
to enjoy their solitary meditations, seated in the rude boat which 
floated along the surface like a large water-bird. This was Marc’s 
favourite recreation, and he was now listlessly reclining, permitting his 
bark to float as it pleased, while he plucked the rose-coloured lilies 
and white starlike weeds on which the moonlight shone. 

** Thus,” he mused, ‘* we permit ourselves to be acted upon by the 
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accidents of life! Thus we seat ourselves in the frail bark of exist- 
ence, and are wafted hither and thither at the mercy of an inconstant 
world, gathering worthless pleasures, thrown aside as soon as gained, 
Happy he who avoids the wide ocean, and can be content with a 
calm still lake like this on which to trust himself—alone, untempted, 
out of the reach of danger, and passing his brief span in reflection 
and adoration.” 

A musical voice interrupted him, and his name echoed through the 
shades, and was borne to him upon the waters; he smiled. 

‘* Even here,” he said, ‘‘I am not secure; that is my sister’s voice— 
what if—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for his unexpected guests came to the 
side of the lake, and he was called upon to give them welcome and 
admittance, 

‘* We are pilgrims,” said the Countess, ‘and no good hermit ever 
turned wanderers from his door. You have deserted us and we come 
as supplicants; either give us entertainment, or return and share that 
we offer you. All the gay people whom you dread are departed, and 
steadiness and sobriety alone await you.” 

It was after some little persuasion of this nature that Marc the 
recluse was induced to quit his retreat, and accompany the party back 
to the chateau. Days and weeks glided on and saw him no more float- 
ing on the rude boat on the quiet lake of the abbey: he might instead 
of this be observed in the gardens and groves of the castle—in the 
glens and by the streams of the beautiful country round, but never 
alone: a gay and happy party were with him, and the gentle and 
lovely Félise was always by his side. 

The time passed on in a dream of enjoyment; the tranquil pleasure 
of the present hour was all that occupied their attention, and the future 
was entirely lost sight of. It was only when the Count de Varax re- 
turned home that the deceitful vision of happiness was dispelled. The 
Count saw with consternation and displeasure the state of affairs, 
for he discovered at a glance that the young churchman was forgetting 
his duties and losing his affections beyond recal. 

All his plans would be frustrated should Marc be induced to abandon 
the career pointed out to him: his interest could secure high church 
preferment ; but as the family was not rich, no other offered similar ad- 
vantages. It was highly important that the excellent opportunities within 
his power should be embraced. He had never contemplated his bro- 
ther’s change of opinion, and severe was his mortification to find all his 
schemes about to be destroyed. 

He questioned Marc on the subject, who frankly confessed his at- 
tachment to the beautiful Félise, and declared his intention of giving 
up the ecclesiastical profession. De Varax was thunderstruck, and 
resolved to break off the dangerous connexion at all hazards: he 
wrote immediately to. the mother of Félise, and unceremoniously de- 
clared his objections to the alliance, stating that it was his intention to 
oppose it, should proposals be made by his brother. The pride of 
Madame de Tournon was instantly roused, and without for a moment 
considering the feelings of the lovers, she sent a peremptory order for 
the return of her daughter without delay. 


























Like a sudden whirlwind in the midst of summer scenes, where 
but a moment before all was bright and sparkling, the command fell 
upon them, and withered their short-lived happiness at once. 

It was true that the announcement of the Count to Madame de 
Tournon had been premature: no positive declaration of love had passed 
between Marc and Felise, but it was as evident to each as it had been 
to others that they were mutually attached. It was impossible to mis- 
take the sympathy which existed between them —in their walks, their 
rides, the secret had been told a thousand times without words. 

They were strolling together in a favourite grove of limes, and had 
paused on the borders of a small lake to watch, as it appeared, the 
gambols of the silver-scaled denizens of the waters: both were leaning 
over the low parapet, twined with fragrant shrubs which surrounded the 
yin and both were enjoying the calm bliss of feeling they were in 
the presence of a beloved object: their eyes met—and the gentle pres- 
sure of Marc’s hand was almost imperceptibly returned by Félise. At 
this moment Philibert approached with a letter which he gave to the 
blushing girl. She took it, and hastily glancing at the address, saw it 
was her mother’s hand-writing ; she turned pale—an intuitive feeling 
told her some evil threatened her. She opened it with a trembling 
hand, and read as follows : 


‘* You will return home instantly. I have despatched this by a 
messenger who has orders to arrange every thing for your journey : 
meantime, I positively forbid you to receive the addresses of Mare de 
Rye, and insist on your quitting your sister's abode for mine without 
delay or useless explanations. It is my will that you act thus; I dis- 
approve of your late conduct and expect submissive obedience.” 


Mare caught her in his arms as she was falling to the ground, and 
that moment put an end to all concealment: he called her by the 
tenderest names, expressed his affection, and entreated to know the 
cause of heragitation. Terrified, distressed, and scarcely conscious of 
her actions, the unfortunate Félise wept in silence: her mother’s com- 
mands, of which she stood in the greatest awe, prevented her from ven- 
turing an explanation, and the affectionate words which rose to her 
lips, her timidity and distress suppressed. 

She was conducted to the chateau, where she found her sister in 
great grief and alarm: an angry scene had taken place between her 
and her husband, and she had been reproached and reprimanded for 
her imprudence: her mother had also laid on her her commands, so that 
Feélise was deprived of all hope of the possibility of an interview with 
Marc. She was hurried away as speedily as preparations could be 
made, and amidst the tears and regrets of her sister she departed, leaving 
her lover in a state of mind difficult to describe. 

Madame de Varax had been enjoined by her husband to conceal 
the truth, and a frivolous excuse was assigned for the abrupt departure 
of her sister which was far from satisfying either Marc or the astonished 
Philibert. The latter was soon after recalled to his regiment, and 
his brother was left alone, a prey to doubts and fears of the most 
harassing description. 
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Having urged the Count in vain to afford him some clue to the 
mystery of their sudden separation, he became indignant at his appa- 
rent coldness, and entered into an animated description of his own 
feelings for Felise, and his hopes that they were returned. He pro- 
claimed his intention of renouncing the church at once, and pro- 
ceeding without delay to make his proposals in form to Madame de 
Tournon. The Count heard him with feigned surprise, and then 
replied that he had not contemplated his seriously entertaining such 
views. 

‘When you told me of your admiration for my fair sister-in-law,” 
said he, ‘‘I did not imagine it would cause you to act with so little pru- 
dence. You are inexperienced in the ways of the world and little 
know the person by whom you have allowed yourself to be deceived. 
Félise,” he added, smiling, ‘‘ though one of the most charming of those 
about the court of the Queen of Navarre, is not less than the rest a 
compete. Since I must tell you the truth, she is celebrated for her 
skill in gaining unwary hearts, and in the present case she has, it ap- 
pears, succeeded, perhaps to her own detriment; she is not the less, 
however, to be blamed, as she has long been engaged to another, and 
though I am desired not to name the fact, the cause of her recal is that 
the marriage is now in preparation.” 

Marc turned pale as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Can this be possible? have I 
indeed so deceived myself ?” 

‘* Could you suppose, my dear brother,” resumed the Count, “ that 
one of the beauties of the court would really bestow her regards on a 
recluse like you; that she would quit all her adorers and come to 
Burgundy to find a lover in these shades? Except to amuse her vanity, 
she would never have regarded you at all, depend upon it.” 

Mortified at the cool, contemptuous tone of his brother, Mare strove 
to suppress his angry emotions. Much more passed between them and 
when to his impassioned letter to Félise, and his respectful proposal to 
her mother, he received no answers, he became by degrees convinced 
that he was in the wrong, and that she he had so much loved was in- 
deed unworthy of him. Much to the Count’s vexation, and in spite 
of all his representations to the contrary, Marc persisted in his deter- 
mination to renounce a religious life: he felt, he said, that his vocation 
was not towards it; and the chain of ideas thus forcibly destroyed, 
could not be renewed. Argument and reproach were in vain, and De 
Varax saw him depart to join his brother Philibert in Flanders, with 
extreme disappointment and vexation. 

It was a few months after this period that Marguerite of Navarre, 
wearied with her irksome confinement in Paris after the escape of her 
husband to join the Huguenot party, sought to avoid the tyranny of 
her brother, Henry III., and the jealous watchfulness of her mother, 
Catharine de Medicis. With this view she feigned or encouraged a lan- 
guor, which induced her physicians to prescribe for her the waters of 
Spa, and thither it was agreed she should go, accompanied by a 
numerous suite of ladies, and her usual magnificent retinue. 

Passports were obtained from Don Juan of Austria, to enable her to 
pass through the Spanish dominions in Flanders, and at every town 
where she appeared, her beauty, affability, and the regal splendour of 
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her appearance, won all hearts, and procured her the admiration of 
every beholder. 

adame de Tournon as one of her ladies of honour was of the party, 
and with her, by the Queen’s especial desire, she brought the melan- 
choly Félise, to whom Marguerite was sincerely attached, and to whom 
she had confided the secret of her love, and explained the cause of her mo- 
ther’s harshness and unkindness which rendered her life perfectly miser- 
able. The Queen entreated her to be comforted, for that she would exert 
all her interest in her favour, and employ all her credit with the two 
families, in order to bring about the desired result; it was therefore 
with renewed hope, that Felise set forth with her on herjourney. She 
had heard that Marc had entirely renounced the church, and though 
she imagined that he had made no. attempt to address her, his letter 
having been intercepted by her mother, nor to send her tidings of him- 
self, she clung to the hope that he loved her still as faithfully as she 
was attached to him. That he had joined his brother she also knew, 
and it was with a beating heart that she thought of the probability of 
their meeting again. 

In the train of the young Queen was one who had long hopelessly 
loved Félise, and who had attached himself to her service with a devo- 
tion seldom equalled. He did not venture to speak of his regard to 
her, for he had long since divined her secret, but with generous ten- 
derness contented himself with endeavouring to promote her happiness, 
without seeking his own; and he followed her steps only because he 
could not live out of her presence, and existed but to minister to her 
wishes. He little imagined that he should be one of the causes of 
her misfortunes, and was far from conceiving that his conduct had 
been misrepresented by the Count de Varax to the detriment of his 
mistress. 3 

Nothing, however, had been spared by the Count to persuade Marc 
of the frivolity and heartlessness of Félise. Light stories of the Queen 
of Navarre and her ladies were circulated by the enemies of that ca- 
lumniated princess, representing her and her friends in the worst light, 
and all the innocent gaiety and cheerfulness which enlivened her court 
was made the vehicle of slander, as undeserved as it was destructive. 

Marc, who heard these tales constantly from the young officers 
amongst whom he now lived, who thoughtlessly recounted what they 
had no reason to believe was true, merely from idleness and the love 
of detraction common to men of fashion, became irritated and in- 
dignant, and resolved to meet the object of his former fondness without 
betraying any emotion. He had schooled himself at last into the 
feigned indifference he tried to feel, and when at Namur they met at a 
ball given to the Queen and her ladies, he put in practice the lesson he 
had learnt. 

Philibert showed towards her all the friendship and cordiality which 
he had formerly professed, nor did she find him changed in any thing. 
Shocked and astonished at the alteration in his brother’s feelings, which 
the latter had never explained, he strove by every means in his power to 
restore them to each other; but the sight of Bussiére, her devoted 
though humble adorer, and the homage which he saw everywhere 
paid to her beauty, so blinded Marc with jealousy, that he turned 
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with apparent anger and disgust from the praises lavished on her by 
his brother. 

One morning as he was passing through the grand square, he saw at 
the door of the convent of the canonesses the carriages of Marguerite 
and her ladies, who were attending a high mass celebrated in the Spanish 
style, by order of Don Juan, with the finest music and most exquisite 
voices. A féte was to succeed this ceremony, to be given on the river 
Meuse, on a neighbouring island. When the party left the church they 
were conducted to their litters and coaches by Don Juan, and a number 
of gay cavaliers, all of whom were talking and laughing with great ani- 
mation. These carriages were of peculiar form, and very remarkable at 
that period, not having been long in use. They held each six or eight ladies, 
Just as they were driving off, a group of young men, dressed in the highest 
fashion, and full of boldness and spirits, approached, and entreated to be 
taken in. An altercation ensued, and the lively Marguerite, making room 
for several, desired her ladies to take compassion on the others. Amidst 
much laughter and protesting they complied; but in that which contained 
Félise there wasno room. Two or three laughing girls disputed the en- 
trance of the beseeching gallants, some of whom leaping on the low 
capacious steps of the ponderous vehicle, held on, as it whirled away, 
as wellas they could. All was gaiety and merriment, and Marc saw 
with mortification that Félise joined in the momentary amusement, and 
did not turn from the compliments which he doubted not the young fops 
were paying her. 

‘* Idiot that I am,” said he, ‘ to try thus to deceive myself! I will 
see her this day at the festivities which so much delight her—will show 
her that I despise and contemn her lightness, and will then fly from her 
presence for ever.” 

Accordingly he appeared amongst those who accompanied the Queen 
in the boats which, to the sound of flutes and hautbois, carried them 
down the river Meuse on their way to Ligge, and made one of the 
guests at the charming féte champétre which the gallant Don Juan had 
ey on the wooded island which he had made a little paradise for 
the day. 

All the beauties and dignitaries of Flanders were at this entertain- 
ment, and no one was more distinguished for gaiety, grace, and spirit 
than Marc de Rye. The Queen greatly admired and conversed with 
him, and from his manner she felt convinced that in a short time she 
should be able to effect the desired end. She was not aware as Félise 
was of his cold regards to her, of his studied indifference, his marked 
neglect, and, more than all, of the expression he ventured to give of the 
change in his feelings. He had been requested to sing,’ his voice 
being considered very fine, and having taken a lute he seated himself 
near her, and with peculiar meaning and emphasis sang the following 
words :— 

Yes! thou art chang’d since first we met ; 
But ’tis not that thy cheek has faded, 
Nor years like mine of vain regret 
The lustre of thine eyes have shaded. 
Around thee linger fondly still 

Each charm that lured my soul of yore,— 
Thy form’s pure grace, thy tone’s soft thrill ;— 

Ts that we meet, and love no more! 
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Yes! thou art changed ; what tongue had dared 
To tell me once what time has proved thee ? 
Have I in vain thy sorrow shared, 
In pain, in hopeless absence loved thee! 
Like shells that through the waves look bright, 
But cold and dull are cast on shore, 
My dream has lost its fairy light, 
And now we meet—and love no more! 


The heart of Félise died within her as she listened, and she felt too 
certainly that she was indeed no longer loved. She detected not the 
evident struggle with affection, apparent in the words of the song ;— 
the reproach, the accusation, the abandonment, was all she was aware 
of, and she resigned herself to despair. 

That evening the moon rose majestically over the waves of the clear 
river, reflecting a thousand rays, as the royal barges approached, des- 
tined to receive the fair party whose journey was to be continued in the 
cool night to some further distance. Marc stood aloof and saw them 
all embark, Félise the last. She had lingered behind, not without a 
hope that he would yet relent, and not allow her to depart, perhaps for 
ever, without one kind look, one word of ancient fondness; but he 
moved not—his eyes were fixed on vacancy—he appeared not to ob- 
y= her, and as she stepped on board he turned his back and left the 
shore. 

The hand of Bussiéres assisted her into the boat; she took her seat 
and they pushed off into the stream. Suddenly the Queen was startled 
by a cry, long, loud, and piercing, and turning towards the spot where 
Félise sat, beheld her in the bright moonlight, pale, motionless, her lips 
apart, her eyes fixed, one of her hands hanging powerless by her side, 
the other pressed to her heart. In terrified haste she called to 
Madame de Tournon, who was immediately at her daughter’s side, 
and clasped her in her arms only to discover that she was cold and in- 
animate. 

With that cry her heart had broken, and when the gay party arrived 
at Liége the beautiful Felise was lifted out—a corpse! 

When Mare de Rye turned away and hastened to his own boat which 
was to bear him back to Namur, he felt that he had left behind his hap- 

iness for ever. He bade the rowers exert their speed, and his little 

ark cut through the waves gallantly. The moonlight, the clear wave, 
the motion, the stars, all brought back to him the memory of the 
first time he had beheld Feélise. 

‘*‘ How could I love her thus!” he exclaimed, “ or how could she 
be false!” : 

At that moment he was startled by a long, piercing wail, which 
seemed to float on the waters, and rung in his ears like a death-knell. 
He reached the town and springing on shore hurried from the river, but 
po had he set his foot upon the shore when his mind became 
suddenly opened to new feelings, a flood of light poured in upon his 


brain—a terror seized him—an undefined dread, and amidst all an 
agonised conviction that he had wronged his beloved. 

Unable to sleep or rest, he rose at daybreak the next day, and order- 
ing his horses to be saddled, resolved to follow the impulse which led 
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him to Liége, where he was determined to behold Félise, explain to her 
his fears and doubts, excuse his apparent coldness, entreat her forgive- 
ness and assure her of his devotion. Given up entirely to the 
impetuous movement which guided him, he did not pause on his 
way, but rode on for hours without stopping either to refresh him- 
self or to consider what he was doing. At length he arrived at 
Liége, and was riding swiftly down the principal street which leads 
to the great church, when he was obliged to halt in consequence 
of the approach of a funeral procession. So great was the con- 
course of people accompanying it, that he was forced to draw his 
horse on one side, and wait till it should have passed him. 

He observed that the bier was borne by four gentlemen, one of whom 
was Bussiéres, his rival. All these mourners wore the colours and 
arms of Marguerite of Navarre, and he shuddered as he remarked that 
the coffin was covered with a white pall, on which were strewn chaplets 
of flowers. 

In a faltering voice he inquired of a bystander whose was the funeral 
procession. 

‘*It is a sad business,”’ answered the man to whom he had addressed 
himself. ‘‘ The Queen of Navarre is but just arrived, and she has the 
melancholy task of consigning to the grave the body of one of her 
favourite ladies, who died suddenly on board the boat as they left 
Namur.” 

*¢ Who—who was she?” gasped de Rye. 

‘© Mademoiselle Félise de Tournon,” was the answer. 

Marc uttered a cry of anguish, and fell from his horse to the ground. 

He was borne to the palace assigned to the Queen of Navarre, and 
during along and dangerous malady, during which his reason was en- 
tirely obscured, he was attended with care by one whom he knew not, 
but who, though a stranger, watched him with a brother’s love, and 
shared the toil of nursing him with Philibert. This was no other 
than Bussiéres. 

He recovered at last, but his gaiety and happiness were gone; never- 
theless he did not retire to a convent, as was anticipated, nor did he 
shut himself up from the world. He was a gloomy and unhappy man ; 
but he lived on, married to please his family, and rose to high rank in 
the army; nor did he die till advanced age had, with his memory and 
intellect, effaced the recollections of his early love. 
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THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN 1841. 


Be so kind as to read those last words again, most civil Reader !— 
“in 1841.” We take it for granted that you know a French 
ga is one of four hundred and fifty-nine legislators elected 
by all Frenchmen paying 12/. per annum of taxes—-and that the 
deputy himself must pay 20/.; that each member represents a separate 
urrondissement, some of which are populous and wealthy, others thinly 


~ 


‘in and poor, and that many thousands of the electors neither know 
ow to read nor to write. 

We assume that you are aware that the elections for French de- 
puties last but one day—that there are no hustings, no speeches, and 
no booths—that the electors vote by ballot ; and that the parliaments 
ought to last five years. We presume that you are not ignorant of the 
fact, that the electors are principally composed of men of business, 
and that in great towns and cities the shopkeepers are omnipotent. 
There are no resident gentry worthy of that name in the French provinces. 
‘The old halls and chateaus have been long since levelled to the ground. 
Here and there a moat in ruins, not filled up, points out by its decayed 
red-bricks, rank weeds, and long grass, the site of former grandeur, 
and recalls to the recollection of politicians the fierce and bloody feuds 
of France. In some departments indeed, where the chateaus were not 
levelled to the ground, during the years of anarchy which visited that 
land, may be seen here and there a huge pair of iron-gates, rusty and 
unpainted, with two rows of poplar-trees forming a long avenue, at the 
end of which is the family residence of the marquis or the count, and 
sometimes of the duke or the baron. The chAteau is generally of a light 
yellow or dirty cream-colour; the external walls are dilapidated ; the 
stucco or mortar falling off by large pieces at the end of pie winter 
when the frost breaks up; and (when the duke is wealthy) such pieces 
are replaced by other pieces of mortar, all of different hues, so that 
one would be disposed to think, first, that mortar must be very dear, 
or second, that the house had been visited with the smallpox. If you 
enter the chiteau, there is a large stone hall without a fireplace, a 
chair, or a bench. The dining-room has no carpet. The dining-table 
is only covered with a tablecloth once a day—since at breakfast it is 
not thought to be necessary—the chairs are a motley group of worn- 
out tapestry, rush-bottoms, horsehair-bottoms, short, tall, high-backed, 
low-backed, and no backs at all—and the floor is sometimes swept 
once a day, or frottéd once a week. - The salon, or drawing-room, con- 
tains a piano, a few chairs of various hues, no blinds, no curtains, a sofa 
without silk, and sofa-pillows without down, feathers, or horsehair ; and 
a huge clock stuck upon the mantlepiece, covered with a glass shade, 
and two glass, or brass, or bronze candelabra by its sides. The glass 
shade is covered with dust; the windows are extremely dirty, and 
sometimes cracked and patched with paper; the table is crazy with 

ears; the “‘ demoiselles” think only of their worsted-work and em- 

roidery ; the gargons only of their ** chiens” and their ‘‘ fusils,” whilst 
the duke and duchess attend a little to pickling cornichons, a 
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deal to the vintage, and still more to, the “ confitures.” Indeed, 
whenever I see a French duke and duchess looking after their ** mé- 
nage”’ in the country, I am always reminded of those extremely deli- 
cious lines of my earlier years,— 
“The King was in his counting-house, 

Counting out his money ; 

The Queen was in the parlour, 

Eating bread-and-honey ; 

The maid was in the en, 

Hanging out the clothes, 

Down came a magpie 

And snapped off her nose.” 


We have thus shown the elements of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The French deputies are as unlike the members of the British House 
of Commons, as coblers are unlike kings, and as rude, retited shop- 
keepers are unlike hereditary gentlemen. 

There they now are before us; for we are sitting in a special and 
privileged tribune, or box, on the first tier directly opposite the pre- 


sident; and the occasion of our being there, is to listen to a celebrated _ 


debate on the knotty question of WHETHER PaRIs SHALL BE FOR- 
TIFIED? The hour at which the debate is to commence, is two 
o’clock—but we have arrived an hour before the time to watch 
the deputies as they enter, to hear all they may say in their loud 
conversations, and to understand the anatomy of the Chamber. The 
president, vice-presidents, and secretaries sit on a raised platform or 
rostrum, and they are assisted in the execution of their duties by the 
queestors. The chamber is in the form of a horse-shoe. The seats for 
the deputies are raised. Each one is supplied with a little —— 
desk, a drawer, an inkstand, pens, paper, wafers, and powder, generally 
of a coarse description, but which is the substitute for blotting-paper. 
The French do not understand blotting-paper. They have tried in vain 
to make it good, and we are by no means surprised that they have no 
patience with the sad stuff which bears the cognomen. So they use 
sand, sawdust, snuff, and ashes, according to their tastes, purses, 
or positions, and above all, their circumstances at the moment of 
writing. 

There comes George Lafayette. He belongs, of course, to his 
late father’s party, and is talking to Arago and Lafitte. They are 
all three laughing. What can it be about? We think we can' guess. 
Arago is amusing them with a sketch he has made of the projected 
fortifications, and they are looking at it with evident satisfaction, 
George Lafayette is not at all like his father. Arago is a-giant of a 
man. We do not speak of his mind when we say this, though Sir 
John Herschel declares him to be **a very talented person;” but we 
refer to his broad shoulders, athletic frame, black hair, flowing locks, 
piercing eyes, and muscular libs. There he stands, we say, laughing 
—for what cares he, that five hundred eyes are fastened.on him? »La- 
fitte looks a petit maitre compared with Arago. '. Monsieur Lafitte 
has got grey oer see H and since he has left off his blue coat and 
brass buttons, does not look near so well. He is eyeing M. Jacques 
Lefebvre, his successful antagonist in the 2nd arrondissement of 
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Paris. Lafitte has been twice defeated by Lefebvre, and cannot for- 


give him. They are both bankers, but holding very different opinions 
—Lafitte belongs to the war party of the extreme gauche, whilst 
Lefebvre is a member of the centre droit, and supports M. Guizot. 
What a contrast between the black hair and dark visage of Arago, and 
the pale face and nervous manner of the Paris banker! M. Lefebvre 
has a profound dislike for the men of the gauche. He treats them 
with scorn, and walks by them as if he dreaded the effects of con- 
tagion. 

That grave-looking man talking to M. Thiers, is Odilon Barrot. 
He is a lawyer. There is something in a lawyer (not a solicitor, 
but a barrister), which almost always indicates his profession. 
Whether we look at Barrot, Mauguin, or Persil, now before us, we 
see the lawyer in each, and in all; and yet no five men can be less 
physically resemblant than those whose names we have mentioned. 
Odilon Barrot, though a politician as well as an avocat, is above and 
wos all things, a lawyer. So was Dupin, and so he is to this very 

ur. 

Odilon Barrot is evidently conversing with Thiers on the approaching 
debate. Odilon Barrot is evidently seeking to encourage M. Thiers in 
his opposition to the government, and to the government measure; whilst 
Thiers is saying to M. Barrot, ‘‘ Que voulez-vous faire, M. Barrot, 
avec des hommes comme ceux-la?” He points with his head and 
shoulder to the centres. He knows they hate him—and that he de- 
spises them. M. Barrotlooks doubtful. He appears to be replying, 
**Oh, as to that, M. Thiers, we are never defeated till the ballot is 
over; for who can tell what balls may be put into those balloting 
urns?” And this is true enough—for many a bill, since 1830, adopted 
by a great majority of the members of the Chamber, when the votes 
have been given by the deputies on separate clauses, by the standing 
up and sitting down of the members, has been thrown out when the 
same members voted by ballot on the ensemble of the law. 

That deputy in the centre of the house speaking with great vehe- 
mence to M. Royer Collard, is Count Jaubert. They are both honest gen- 
tlemen, and entitled to respect. There wasa time when they both voted 
on the same side; but M. Thiers has obtained the support of the latter, 
whilst Royer Collard remains firm to the principles of his long life. 
Royer Collard is a great man. He has a master mind—a love of 
truth—a horror of commotion—a distrust of violent men of all parties 
—and a habit of looking at all questions with the eye of a philosopher. 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. respected him highly; and even when 
the latter was most offended with him, he said, *‘ After all, Collard is 
@ VERY HONESTman.” Count Jaubert in the French Chamber of Deputies 
attends to the agricultural interests, looks to business matters, is an 
admirable chairman in committees, and seeks to understand all that is 
posting before he pronounces an opinion. Count Jaubert can tell you 
more than anyman living, about draining, digging, ploughing, harrowing, 
mining, fishing, railways, canals, roads, salt-mines, steamboats, sugar- 
making, vineyards, farming, patents, improvements in husbandry, and 

ing instruments ; and can do all this so pleasantly, so familiarly, so 
intelligently and intelligibly, that he carries you along with him in all 
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that he communicates. Some men have peculiarly the art of teaching, 
so as neither to fatigue themselves, nor weary their auditors. This is 
the case with the Count. He is just now very energetic with Royer 
Collard—whilst the latter shows some signs of impatience. How is 
this? There can be little doubt that Royer Collard wishes to _—_ 
to M. Guizot, who is just taking his seat on the ministerial bench as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. We have guessed right—he has bowed 
Count Jaubert to an end of his oration, and is now speaking to the 
wonderful man to whom the whole of Europe is so much indebted. 

M. Guizot is looking at M. Royer Collard, as a child looks to a 
beloved and revered father—as a pupil gazes in the face of a respected 
and valued preceptor. Royer Collard smiles with inward delight at 
Guizot, his political disciple, his moral é/éve, his philosophical pupil ; 
and after uttering a few words in an undertone, proceeds slowly to 
his seat. As he passes along, M. de Cormenin, the ex-viscount, and 
now the most violent opponent of Louis Philippe comes in contact with 
the chief of the doctrinaires on the floor of the house. They do not sa- 
lute each other, though they are so near each other as to render it next 
to impossible, one would think, to avoid doing so. M. de Cormenin 
seca prodigious talent for popular writing. He is the Cobbett of 

rance. No man now existing writes purer French—yet few men 
make worse speeches. He is not only not eloquent, but he is scarcely 
intelligible. So it is with Beranger, the inimitable songster of France. 
Who can write songs like him? yet in conversation he is nothing. 

The bell of the president is now rung—not once or twice, but many 
times before the members of the Chamber will take their seats. Some 
are still talking, others are rushing in from the “‘ Salle de Con- 
Jerences.” M. Thiers is most energetic with M. Mauguin. M, Gar- 
nier Pages is evidently in a passion with one of the queestors, because 
he has no tickets left to give to the weng | for some friends who are 
waiting outside for admission. Marshal Soult is looking nervous and 
anxious, as he has to speak first, for he would rather fight a hundred 
battles than make one speech. M. Guizot is cheering him up, and 
—e to the large attendance of the government deputies. M. 

upin is snarling at one of the messengers of the house, because he 
has lost his umbrella. M. Jollivet is talking, on the fifth row of 
the centre droit, to M. Martell, loud enough for all the world to 
hear that it is M. Thiers they are railing at. M. Delessart is very 
earnest with M. Lefebvre, either about the fall in the funds, or 
the necessity for supporting the administration. The Diplomatic 
Tribune is crowded; the public tribunes are so crammed with the 
curious, the pretty, the ignorant, and the passionate; that not even 
an additional pin could creep in between their vestments. One 
lady threatens to faint if the man behind her presses so much ; 
another lady implores for permission to go out; the bell of the presi- 
dent rings again its fiercest and loudest peal; and “ silence” is bawled 
by ushers at the tip-top of their voices, whilst the president shrugs 
his shoulders, raises his eyes to Heaven, and threatens to break up 
the sitting, amidst the laughter of all who hear him, since they know 
that on this occasion at least, his threats cannot be carried into 
execution. | , 
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At length the members have taken their seats: the beld has beaten 
the beaux: and the president announces that the question of fortifying 
Paris is the order of the day. 

In France, the President tells the truth when he says,' “‘ the order of 
the day ;” but in England the Speaker mistakes when he makes use 
of _ phrase, for it is much more frequently the “order ’of the 
nig _ 

A debate in the Chamber of Deputies commences at two in the after- 
noon, and closes at six. He must indeed be a Demosthenes who can 
secure attention after that hour. Four hundred and fifty-nine soup- 
tureens are all waiting precisely at that moment for the assembled 
legislators; and who would compare a speech even from M. Berryer 
(who has just entered the house and bowed to the president) to a potage 
aux marrons, or even a soupe aux chouxr ? 

Marshal Soult now rises. He is President of thecouncil. He is to 
explain the intentions of the government. 

The Chamber, so noisy a few minutes since, is silent as the grave. 
The French love effect: they ali love it. Extremes are essential to 
their happiness—we may say to their existence. They love to hear the 
uproarious noise of a thousand assembled voices; and then to listen in 
the silence of death. 

Marshal Soult is by no means a good speaker; but he has had the 
good sense to-day to get his oration written—not by himself, but by 
one of his colleagues, whose name is well known in the French class of 
modern historians : and though the Marshal often resorts to this expe- 
dient, he generally stumbles over some of the words, which being 
written by another are to him scarcely intelligible. To-day he has 
done better than usual: he has coughed very little, tripped but four or 
five times, and read what he had to say with a straightforward manliness 
of manner, and as though he felt and believed all he uttered. 

The Marshal has been listened to, with great attention. He 
has the air of a finished gentleman at the tribune, and though his 

litics have somewhat varied during the last twenty-seven years of his 

ife, yet what man is there in France, with perhaps the sole exceptions 
of mes Tonnere, Chateaubriand, and Royer Collard, who can 
justly claim to have been more consistent ? 

And now the Marshal has concluded. What a buzz! what a 
noise ! and what an uproar! ll these three degrees of comparison in 
the short space of as many minutes! 

M. Thiers is dancing ; he has left his seat and got hold of the but- 
ton-hole of M. Berryer. 

Odillon Barrot is expostulating with M, Dupin. Ail the members 
are on their legs, 

Berryer, with his handsome face and polished manners, is haranguing 
a knot of deputies of all parties who, with Thiers, have surrounded him ; 
and all of whom are listening to him with the utmost interest. 

Garnier Pages is the centre of another circle, composed of men en- 
tertaining republican principles. 

Arago is laughing at the Marshal; for a droll acrostic on Soult’s 
name has just made its appearance, and is going the round of the 


left, 
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M. Guizot is congratulating the Marshal on his ‘ discours ad- 
mirable,” and the Marshal looks delighted. | 

Marshal Soult is not ignorant of the genius and acquirements of the 
minister for foreign affairs, and will never forget the efficient sup- 
port which M. Guizot rendered him, when, as one of his coadjutors 
roe four years, he fought inch by inch for the triumph of order and the 
aws. 

There stands General Bugeaud, as bold as brass and as brave as a 
lion, He thinks himself an oracle on military matters, and does not 
hesitate to say so; he hag the talent for speaking all he thinks, and is 
the worst secret-keeper in all Louis Philippe’s dominions. He signed the 
famous treaty of Tafna with Abd-el-Kader, and has since found him- 
self deceived by his Arab antagonist. The King is very fond of Bu- 
geaud. He hates the republicans with such cordiality: watches so 
narrowly the Napoleonists : pounces on all occasions upon the Carlists 
and legitimists: and is so fally satisfied that the Orlean’s dynasty is 
essential to the existence, as well as to the happiness of France, that 
the King of the French would be more than man did he not feel 
kindly towards him, | 

And now M. Thiers is the orator, for the noise has again terminated, 
the hubbub is once more at an end,\the deputies have reguined their 
seats. Mark how he turns to the left; then looks up and smiles at 
the tribune of the newspaper reporters; then sneers at the centres; 
then bows to the president; and then looks at himself! There is one 
eye he never seems anxious to meet, but rather seems to avoid—it 
is that of Guizot. 

The pale, studious, calm, contemplative face of M. Guizot is seldom 
lighted up with a smile; but it was so just now, when Thiers talked of 
his own patriotism and self-denial. 

When Thiers said this, he looked up at the newspaper reporters that 
they might catch and record his words. But there he stands:, he has 
been talking away for an hour—and has said all sorts of things in the 
most amusing manner; and no one is fatigued. He has the knack 
of “ palavering,” better than any public speaker we ever heard in 
any public assembly ; his speech is a fine-spun conversation, de omni- 
bus rebus—and would serve for a lecture, a romance, a history, a 
piece of autobiography, or a sermon. 

Now again comes confusion !—because a member of the centres 
contradicted a statement of the orator at the tribune, by a sneer. 

Thiers is indignant. The extreme gauche pretends to believe him : 
the gauche, and a portion of the centre gauche rise for him. 

‘© Oui! oui! c'est vrai!” cries Arago, with the voice of Vulcan. 

‘‘ Vive la France /” shrieks a voice in the public tribune. 

“‘ Ring—ting—ting,” goes the bell of the president; whilst his eyes 
are raised towards the scene of such manana to the majority of the 
Chamber; but the offender is not discovered. 

‘‘ Silence! silence!” cry the huissiers of the assembly, whilst the 
secretaries and queestors aid these official admonishers in securing peace 
and order. : 

Berryer laughs aloud; the Duke de Valmy smiles his little smile of 
half-suppressed merriment. 
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Mauguin satirically exclaims, “‘ Nous verrons” (he is of no party 
but his own). 

“* Oui, c'est vrai,” repeats Thiers, as he reassures the house that 
if his present plan had been adopted by the empire, the Bourbons 
would never have returned to France ! 

The centres do not believe their antagonist, and the murmurs which 
-assail him drown his voice. 

But he is not to be defeated: he is not speaking to the Chamber, 
but to the press. He cares not for the power of the house, but for 
the fourth power in the state—the newspapers, which to-night and 
to-morrow are to repeat his allegations to “listening and attentive 
France.” There he stands in the midst of the storm now raging 
around him, wholly indifferent to the cries and exclamations of those 
who differ from him amongst the deputies, for he knows that when he 
shall be master, he shall be able to command a majority. Still he goes 
on: nothing intimidates—nothing daunts him. The hands of the clock 
move not so rapidly as his tongue, and Berryer exclaims, ‘* C'est 
admirable !” 

As Thiers is approaching the close of his harangue he is pungent, 
nervous, astounding. 

He has concluded. There he is—master of the house. He looks 
through his spectacles on his auditory ; and now all is again commotion. 
His friends press around him. His admirers in the public ‘tribunes 
are vehement in his favour. 

“Vive Thiers!” is a shout which proceeds from the gallery of the 
journalists, and Thiers is in his glory. 

What a scene! Bears in china-shops would be orderly and mathe- 
matical in their movements when compared to these deputies. Oh, 
what a collection of men! How badly they are dressed! One 
never shaves; another never washes; a third never combs his hair; 
a fourth never brushes his coat; and a fifth wears, one would think, 
the same boots from one year’s end to the other without ever having 
them blacked. The name of Warren has evidently never reached his 
ears. 

Those two deputies on the third tier to the left will certainly get to 
blows. Arago is shaking his fist; Lafitte is in a towering passion ; 
even the mass of the members, old and young, gay and growling, all 
look warlike. 

That short, fat little man standing near Berryer is a notary in a 
small country-town; his wife was the prettiest woman in the neigh- 
bourhood, and an old wealthy vine-grower fell in love with her. The 
husband heard of this innocent passion with delight, and authorized his 
‘better half” to pay him every attention. ‘‘ Lucre—lucre— gold— 
gold,” was the moving cause of their politeness and care; but Cupid 
blinded the eyes of the lover, and he believed that it was himself and 
ne his fortune that engaged and secured the affection of the adored 
e"The best part of the story is, that the old gentleman had no rela 
tives, and could dispose of the whole of his fortune as he pleased. 
He did so in favour of the notary’s wife; and she has placed her hus- 
band in the Chamber of Deputies. 











That chandler-shop-looking man with a torn coat, dirty hands, and 
white (cravat, which he must have worn for at least three weeks, 
is a manufacturer. He comes from the east of France, on the bor- 
ders of Switzerland, and is said to be rich. He boasts, however, 
that his expenses, when in Paris, are only five francs, or 4s. 2d.. 
sy a his bed-room hes the fourth floor ae Rue Traversiére Be 

onoré, he pays one , or tenpence iem, including servant, 
attendance, and the Porter. He takes, in a Fittle esligarhbeed vijenion 
eight every morning, a cup of coffee for eight sous, or fourpence, ia- 
cluding sugar and milk ; and buys at a baker's a roll for three sous, or 
one penny halfpenny, which he eats with the coffee. 

At one o'clock precisely, he may be seen entering a sort of half 
English, half French eating-house, in the Rue Neuve des Capucines, 
where roast meat, vegetables, and beer may be had for one franc, or 
tenpence. He never gives anything to the waiter; this is his rude, ‘and 
he acts upon principle. When he has devoured for his tenpence all 
that he can squeeze out of the landlady and the gargon, he proceeds 
to the Chamber of Deputies. 

He looks up all the printed papers, takes two copies of nearly every 
document, and carries away under his arm in the course of a session 
enough parliamentary papers to pay for all his first breakfasts, when 
those documents are sold to the cheesemonger. He votes with the 
majority when that majority is ministerial; and when it is doubtful, 
contrives to avoid giving offence, by getting out of the way just be- 
fore the commencement of the ballot. : 

‘Support the government!” is his constant cry. ‘ How can we 
get on without a government ?” is his daily interrogation. The English 
of which is, that he has always favours to ask of every administration, 
and cannot afford to throw a chance away. 

When the sitting is over, off he goes to the Palais Royal—not to the 
two franc dinner-houses, but to the one franc sixteen sous, because the 
extra four sous provide him with his glass of cognac. He has then 
nine sous remaining: sometimes he expends them in “‘ eau sucrée” 
at a central café in the evening, where he reads. the three nightly 
papers gratis, or else allows his nine sous to accumulate for two or 
three days together, and then purchases of some one coming out of 
a Boulevard theatre at the end of the first piece, his ticket of admis- 
sion to the rest of the evening’s entertainments. Thus his daily bill 


of fare is, 


Fe. Sous. 
Coffee and bread . ‘ ‘ ». oO ll 
Luncheon ; Pmt % é +? ong an@ 
Dinner ; ‘ ‘ ' é . | 16 
Brandy . ; asia ° oo Qow 
Sugar and water . ° ; : - 0 9 
Bed, &c. aT, OF. FUG at 1 0 


Francs 5 0 Total, 
How often does he display this daily bill of fare to those who com 


plain ‘‘ that Paris is a dear city Y” 
, 2m 2 
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' “ Dear—sir!” . exclaims the manufacturing deputy, “ you call 
Paris dear? Why _ look at my bill of fare. Here I have 
coffee and bread, and a warm coffee-room to take them in, waiters 
to attend on me, and the coffee the very best, for eleven sous. I 
have roast beef, beer, fried potatoes, bread, cheese, and stewed 
prunes, for luncheon, with bright spoon, fork, clean knife, table- 
cloth, and attendance, for one franc. I have for my dinner, soup, 
fish, roast fowl, vegetables, a pint of wine, and cevises a l’eau de vie, 
or a glass of Kirschenwasser, for one franc, sixteen sous. I havea 

lass of brandy for four sous, as good as can be got from Cognac. I 

ave sugar and water enough to drown myself in for nine sous, besides 
the warmth, light, and shelter of the coffee-room, or limonadier’s, 
gratuitously, whilst I drink it. And when, wearied with business, 
politics, eating, drinking, or walking, I desire to sleep, I have my bed, 
my hot water, my warming pan if I require it, a good mattrass, clean 
sheets, boots cleaned when I require it, and coat brushed when neces- 
sary, all for one franc per diem,—total five francs ; and yet you call Paris 
dear! I once went to London, sir, and I paid that very sum for a 
bottle of bad port.” 

He always winds up his narrative with “ London and bad port.” He 
can never either forget or forgive four shillings and two-pence for a 
bottle of “vin d’Oporto.’”’ They say that this man is worth some eighty 
pounds sterling per diem, and yet his personal expenses are four and 
two-pence! At least he belongs to the school of economists, 

That tall, athletic fellow, who is talking to Vatout, the king’s fa- 
vourite, is, like Cardinal Wolsey, the son of a butcher. He ran off 
with a little girl who had a large “ dot.” He was twenty-six, she was 
seventeen. He had a smart cabriolet and a fast-trotting mare, in 
which he was accustomed to visit the surrounding markets. Whether 
Mademoiselle Julie fell in love with him, or his cab, still remains a 
matter of some uncertainty ; but the end of the love-making was, that 
she consented one fine afternoon, in the month of June, to take the 
vacant seat in the vehicle, and were eventually married; and now, 
though only seven years have elapsed, he is one of the deputies 
of la belle France ! 

There stands Martell, with his thumbs in his waistcoat arm- 
holes; it is his favourite attitude. During the session he visits the 
“‘ Bourse” with the regularity of clockwork. He is ‘ the” brandy- 
grower of the “Gironde.” At the Bourse his first inquiry is the price 
of three-per-cents, and when one of his brokers informs him, he inva- 
riably makes a sort of tortoise heave, and drawing down his mouth, and 
turning up his nose, shuffles off in an opposite direction. One who did 
not know him would think that he had no intention either to buy or sell 
stock, and was simply a “ Flaneur,” but this is far from being the | 
truth. He is sidling round a pillar in the direction of a ‘‘ coulisier” or 
‘‘ alley man,” and is about to give an order either to purchase or sell, 
to an amount that will make a difference of an eighth per cent. in a 
few minutes, Lucky the man who buys or sells before him. Martell 
hates Thiers. Thiers went down to Martell's close borough (at least he 
thought it so), and drove out its occupant for one parliament. Hence 
the cause of dislike. 
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Martell is talking to Fould! He was the first Jew deputy ever 
known in France. He belongs in politics to the nondescripts, but 
made a great deal of money. He is a banker, a financier, and a 
speculator. The Israelites support him in his schemes and projects, 
but he is generally deemed rather clever, sharp, atid keen, than pro- 
found or wise. He looks at all questions, however, with an eye to their 
influence on the markets, and especially the stock exchange, and has 
got it into his head that all ministers should invariably shape their 
policy to the operations of the monied interests, 

There stands one of the most passionate admirers of Casimir 
Perier, He comes from Grenoble, where Casimir spent the first 

ears of his valuable life. He tells a story of him worth recording, for 
it is to the honour of his heart. Soon after M. Casimir Perier was made 
prime-minister, by Louis Philippe, proceeding in his carriage one 
morning towards the Bois de Boulogne, to take his accustomed walk, 
he saw near the Barriére de |’Etoile the face of a poor woman who was 
meanly though cleanlily clad, with whom he.thought he ought to be 
acquainted. Our informant was in the carriage with him. 

** My dear friend,” said the statesman, ‘‘I have just seen a face in 
sorrow, that I have known somewhere in. my life full of gaiety and 
smiles ; but I cannot tell where or when.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said our informant, ‘* you may mistake it for some other 
person resembling, M. Perier; such mistakes frequently occur.” 

‘‘No, no,” retorted Casimir, with his accustomed vivacity and 
vehemence, ‘‘I never mistook a face in my life. All those I have 
ever known are impressed on the retina of my eye. It is no mis- 
take.” 

And then letting down the front window of his green chariot, he di- 
rected the coachman to stop. M. Perier alighted. He requested our 
informant to do the same. They walked back to the Barriére de 
VEtoile. | 

‘¢ There, there she is, my dear friend,” exclaimed Perier, ——— to 
a female in the distance, half way down, towards the Rue de Chaillot, 
‘“‘there she is, run my friend, run after her ; here is my purse, do what 
is right, and come and see me at seven to-morrow morning.” 

Perier returned to his chariot, proceeded to the Bois de Boulogne, 
On entering his hotel he gave special directions that when our in- 
formant called the next morning at seven, he should take precedence 
of all others in admission. He did so: when the following conver- 
sation took place: 

Monsieur Perter.—“ Well, my good friend, who was she ?” 

D .—‘** Madame Gautier, of Grenoble.” 

Perier.—‘“ Well ?” 

D .—‘* She is in great poverty.” 

Perier.—‘‘ And broken-hearted ?” 

D. .** Yes, broken-hearted ; but your generous recollection of 
her features, and anxiety to relieve her sorrows have—” 

Perter.—“ Oh, never mind that. Where does she live ?” 

D———.—“ Rue des — » No, —.” 

Perrer.—(Ringing the bell by his bedside).—*‘ I will take my bath’ 
earlier, and we will go and see her. That woman, sir, nursed me when 
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sick, with so much tenderness, and alleviated the sorrows of a long 
illness with so much cheerfulness and gaiety, that she shall never sigh 
again, if 1 can prevent it.” 

The truth is, that Casimir Perier, when a young man, had been 
taken ill at her house, and had experienced from her great attention. 
Years had passed away and he had wholly lost sight of her. She had 
lost her husband, her fortune, her position in society, and was now re~- 
duced, in the decline of life, to take in washing. Casimir Perier 
had never heard of her sorrows, or even her name, for perhaps 
twenty years, but at half-past eight that morning his carriage drove 
up to the humble dwelling of his former gay, laughing, good-tempered 
hostess, and during the rest of her life she will have reason to re- 
member with joy, her fortunate walk down the Champs Elysées. 

Nearly half an hour has now elapsed since Thiers concluded his 
speech, and yet the Chamber is still in a state of disorder. “ Ring-ting- 
ting’”’ goes the bell of the president, but so often, that even the clapper 
must be tired of ringing. - 

This is a grand gala day for the gods in the galleries. A bear garden, 
a bull-fight, a cock-pit, an amphitheatre at the Barriére des Combats, 
all—all would gratify them, simply because there would be fights ; but 
the scene before us is far-better than all this to them. Here are 
four hundred and odd men, all screaming, scrambling, scolding, talk- 
ing, laughing, stamping, according to their respective tastes and 
dispositions, and the word “* war,” which they love so dearly, every 
moment reaches their ravished ears. Still the “‘ bell,” like Louis 
Philippe, will have its way. The deputies must yield at last, to its 
eternal ringing. The King never gives up till he comes off the con- 
queror, in spite of all the opposition he has to encounter. So it is 
with this bell. Some laugh at it, some scorn it, some scold it, some 
revolt against it, but like a child with the hooping-cough, it is sure at 
last to attract attention. It rings on—and on—and on—just as the 
child coughs, and as Louis Philippe governs ; and now, at this very mo- 
ment, is victorious! The deputies have once more taken their) seats, 
the President is recovering his temper, the bell is as tranquil as M. 
Thiers, the tribune is occupied by a soporific reader of a still more 
soporific speech, and we are all Jeft at perfect liberty to make ourown 
observations. 

The habit, still persevered in, of reading speeches in the Chamber of 
Deputies, is distressingly disagreeable. Most Frenchmen, even when 
they converse, have a whine or a twang, discordant and harassing 
to foreign ears; but the bustle, life, animation, or even clumsiness and 
‘* gaucherie” of extempore speaking tend to relieve the hearer from a 
portion at least of his sorrows. On the other hand when a French de- 

uty reads his speech, he twangs and whines twice over; first natu- 
rally, for he always does so; and second uliarly, i.e. to an addi- 
tional degree, in order to render his oration more striking and effec- 
tive. That worthy man who is now doing his very best to send us 
into a sort of night-mare sleep, has been speaking some twenty minutes 
—but who attends to him? Not the president, for he is engaged sign- 
ng papers. Not the ministers, for they’ are’ talking or laughing, 

cribbling or sketching heads with pens or pencils, Not the deputies, for 
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they are dozing, or dreaming, or smiling, or reading, or yawning, or 
joking. Not the short-hand writers of the Moniteur, because they 
know full well that the speech will be handed to them by the orator, 
as he descends from the tribune, and that in the evening he will visit 
the Moniteur office to correct the proofs. Who then is listening to 
him? The newspaper reporters and the curious and amused in the 
_ public tribunes. These are his auditory, and he knows it; so he 
raises his eyes to them, looks for their approval, and trusts that when 
his oratory shall appear in print it will be well interlarded with—Hear, 
hear! Bravo! Exclamations, Evident marks of satisfaction. 

The somniferous deputy descends the tribune; ‘‘ d demain,” ‘* @ de- 
main,” i.¢. ‘adjourn till to-morrow,” cry the deputies of the centres. 
Why is this? It is only half-past five, and therefore wanting half an 
hour of the ordinary period of adjournment. Yes, but look at that little 
plump gentleman with his black frock coat, silk stockings and pumps, 
Waiting at the foot of the tribune to take his turn, He has Ais speech 
in his hand. It is a thick roll of well ruled paper, and it would 
take at least three quarters of an hour to utter. ‘* Adjourn, adjourn!” 
**Go on, go on!” The deputy ascends the steps. The President 
rings his bell. The deputy begins his oration. 

‘¢ Monsieur le President. Quand je pense—” 

Now the hubbub is frightful. . 

‘*Go on, go on!” “ Adjourn, adjourn!” are the cries and yells which 
salute our deafened ears, 

‘What does the President say ?” asks Royer Collard. 

“* Silence for the President /” demands the able and elegant DeLa- 
martine. 

“ Adjourn, adjourn!” call the Arago and Lafitte squadron. ‘ Ring- 
sine -fiags: goes the bell again, and the President demands to be 

eard. 

Presipent.—‘ Those who desire to adjourn, stand up.” 

And all the deputies rise. 

Paresipent.—‘‘ Then why all this uproar? You are unanimous, gen- 
tlemen”—(and then, in an under tone,) “for the first time in your 
lives,” 

The sitting is closed. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” shout the deft, and the deputies run off to their 
dinners. 

And this is a picture of the Chamber of Deputies, 


Morat.—What an easy thing it is to be a legislator ! 
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THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA, after STERNE. 
By Tuos. Hoop, Esa. 
Cuap. IX. 


‘* Now then, I will paint,” said the delirious Quaker, still sitting up 
in bed, but inclining his head to the right shoulder; whereas in 
fiddling it had leaned towards the left. An observation of some phre- 
nological importance; as showing that Painting and Music prepon- 
derate on opposite sides of the cranium. 

** Don’t tell me,” said Jasper, again addressing the mahogany bedpost, 
“* of the sinfulness and vanity of gay colours. If the old Adam was in- 
tended to wear drab garments, why was the Primitive Man supplied with 
seven Primitive Colours, being one for every day in the week? Verily, 
drab is plain, and slate is neat, and olive is sad, and chocolate is sober, 
and puce is grave, and white is pure, and pepper-and-salt is seasonable 
—why then was the refractory light allowed to refract blue, red, green, 
and yellow, except that the World might be Beautiful as well as Good ? 
Why else did Nature paint and enamel the universe with all the bright 
and gay colours; aye, and fast colours to boot, or else they would all 
have washed out at the Great Flood! Nay, why was the Arch of 
Promise itself composed of all those prismatical tints, instead of a plain 
stone-colour like the arch of a bridge? If the rainbow’s hues were va- 
nities, would the dying Dolphin be decked out in tiem in his last mo- 
ments? Or if they were sinful, would Nature lavish them as she doth, 
on birds, beasts, flowers, and fishes ; sometimes many colours at once, 
like the peacock ; or changeable like the chameleon ; or successive, like 
the blackberries, which are first green, and then red, and then purple ? 
Surely there be objects for ornament, as well as things for use—or 
wherefore the gay birds and butterflies—nay, why the crested hum- 
ming-birds, which seem to have butterflies growing out of their heads ? 
Why the precious stones, topazes, amethysts, emeralds, sapputet, 
rubies, garnets, and the brilliant diamond, which flash with all their 
tints at once! Then again there is Woman, lovely Woman, with her 
— blue eyes, and ruddy cheeks, and red lips, and her yellow 

Rene” 

“* That is Hester Primrose,” muttered the Voice behind the cur- 
tain. 
“‘ Why had she those blue eyes, like plums with the bloom on, in- 
stead of gooseberries—and those cheeks like red-streak apples, instead 
of russettings; and those lips like ripe cherries instead of olives; and 
that hair like golden thread instead of flaxen string? And why doth 
she not blush, of a puce-colour, or a lead-colour, instead of that lively 
crimson? Why, I say, hath Nature painted all these beautiful objects 
and lovely creatures in such fair tints, but for the delight of the Sense 
of Vision? Why else had I these bow-windows in my head ?” 


‘‘ Thee had better shut them,” said the Voice. 
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“« Why were these two eyes ever furnished with optical nerves to 
transmit the prismatical tints to the inner man? Or why was not the 
chrystalline lens suffused with some grave humour or fluid to show me 
the whole creation, as through a glass that is smoked? But nay, nay, 
nay. The glorious Sun was ordained to dispense light and gay co- 
Jours—and which I must see even against of own will; for the more I 
shut my eyes and thrust my face into the pillow, the more the motley 
et seethe and bubble up in the darkness, like a rainbow being 
boiled into a diet-drink for ablind man. But why do I name the Sun? 
If thee had thy way” (here he shook his head at the bedpost), ‘‘ thee 
would put the Sun, as the West-End woman puts her glass Lustre 
of Gaiety, in a brown-holland bag ! 

‘‘As for Painting,” continued Jasper, vigorously sweeping at a 
Fancy Piece with an imaginary brush ;. “ if Painting be a Vanity, why 
was Rubens endowed from above with the pictorial Genius, or Van- 
dyck with the artistical organ? Had Claude de Lorraine that wonder- 
ful eye for colour, only to distinguish an orange from a lemon? Had 
Rembrandt that marvellous knowledge of light and shade 7 that 
he might say, ‘ Friend, it is a dull day,’ or, ‘ Friend, this is a bright 
morning?’ Nay, have I myself such an exquisite sense of the beautiful 
in form, only that I may know Hester Primrose, behind backs, from her 
mother ?” , 

‘‘ Thee wilt overtalk thyself,” said the Voice. 

“There is Raphael,” said Jasper: **do not his dumb painted faces 
discourse as eloquently of Love, and Faith, and Piety, by mere looks, 
as any speechless Elder at our own Meetings? Is not the expressive 
silence which museth praise embodied in the Angels and uplooking 
Cherubs of the Painter of Urbino? Yea, is there not a whole hymn of 
adoration in the figure of an Infant St. John—the religious sentiment 
-expressed in painted hieroglyphics instead of printed words? Then 
again there are the Cartoons. Is not the picture of Ananias as power- 
ful a Warning to the man who saith, ‘ I will not have some pudding,’ 
and then ‘I will have some pudding,’ as a written Tract against Lying ? 
And is there not as much profit in the painted Preachment of Paul at 
Athens, as in thefeeble holding forth of Dorcas Fish, which no man 
heareth, or woman either ?” ’ 

‘‘ Because she is ancient,” said the Voice, ‘and hath lost ‘her 

ifts.” 

ne And I will paint too !” cried the delirious Quaker, flourishing his 
ideal tool with increased fervour, ‘‘So bring me that song tenes thing 
like a cameleopard ; and set thereon a wide canvas like a ship’s sail ; 
and give me my maulstick, and my brushes, and my palette, with a 
hole in it for my thumb, Now then for my paint-pots, and my oil- 
cans, for whale and sperm, and my bladders of pigments, and mind that 
there be plenty of scarlet-—” 

‘* It is the colour of the Woman of Babylon,” said the Voice. 

‘< It is a warm colour,” said Jasper ; ‘‘ and why not warm colours for 
the eyes as well as warm woollens for the legs? So let me have 
shenienad of Vermilion, and Dutch Pink, and Light Green, and 


Bright Green, and Prussian Blue, and cm Blue, and King’s Yellow, 
and Queen’s Yellow, and Royal Purple. 


have promised the Friends 
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to paint only a Scripture Subject, and so it shall be—namely, Joseph 
ad iSlis Brethren—but never trust me if I don’t squeeze every bladder 
there is in oil paints into the Coat of Many Colours,” 

‘‘The Artful Dodger!” exclaims the Candid Reader. 

‘It is all a mistake,” says a great Periodical Pluralist. ‘In our 
opinion, I think that the work we have just read is to my mind, as it 
appears to us, a mere absurdity. According to all principles of Art 
—Christian or Pagan, Catholic or Lutheran, Ancient or Modern, Fine 
or Piain—a Quaker laying such a palette is totally out of keeping !” 

The Capital Critic! As if a mind off its hinges would act as regu- 
larly in its accustomed direction as a well-hung door! Moreover, ex- 
tremes ‘breed extremes as naturally as dogs breed dogs; and the 
Quaker, from being over rigidly denied the pigments, was the very 
man to go the whole hogments. And besides, he fancied that he was 
painting for the Exhibition. 


Cuap. X. 


“« Anp do you mean to say, sir,” cries a doughty little champion of 
the Academy, with badger’s-hair whiskers, a maulstick fit for a tilting- 
spear, and a palette big enough for a buckler; ‘‘do you intend to in- 
sinuate that we sacrifice too freely to Eris?” 

‘I do: that you would sink Sentiment and Expression, give up 
Drawing, and surrender Design, rather than strike your Colours. Just 
allow me to step into your own painting-room, Aye, there they are, 
your accomplices before the Fact, a damask drapery, a pot of tulips, a 
peacock’s tail, and a porcelain vase. You only want a stuffed Harle- 
quin for a lay figure! Sacrifice to Iris?——Yes. There is Daubeny’s 
grand Illustration of Romeo—‘ J do remember an Apothecary, §c.’—a 
splendid piece of colouring, but how did he obtain it!” 

‘** Pray how, sir?” 

‘* Why he has made it a night-piece, and, thanks to the Apothecary’s 
show-bottles, Romeo has not only a yellow plume, and a pink mantle, 
but a grass-green face, and a sky-blue right hand.” 

‘* A grass-green face ?” 

** And prythee, why not—for the sake of colour—as well as a grass- 
green horse? There is a verdant charger, you know, under William the 
Conqueror, in the famous tapestry of Bayeux. But hark! there is a riot 
at this very moment in a certain great Gallery; and about nothing in 
the world but a bit of colour. Did you ever hear a more angry buzz 
from a swarm of wasps? It’s too bad !—it’s a burning shame !— 
Scandalous !—Diabolical !—It ought to be shown up in the papers f 
—It’s a subject for parliament!” 

‘It has killed all my carnations,” cries one—not a gardener, but a 
painter. 

‘¢ And my Two Children,’’ says another. 

‘¢ And my Roan Horse!” exclaims a third. 

** It has taken all the shine out of my sunset,” declares a fourth. 

“ And all the warmth,” says a fifth, * out of my Fire of London.” 

‘* T should like,” growls a sixth, ‘‘ to slash it all into ribbons !’’ 
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“¢ And pray, sir, what is it all about ?” 

‘** Why it is all about my picture,” replies a Royal Academician ; 
‘¢a Portrait of a Monk in a brown frock. , After the thing was hung up 
by the Committee, I happened to find out that the Monk was made 
a —— and all this pretty row is because I’ve painted him in 
scarlet !’ 


CHap. XI. 


**Wueream I?” whispered Jasper, pianissimo, and looking round 
him in a sort of bewilderment, ‘* where am I, and what am I called ?” 

“ Jasper Duffle,” answered the Voice, ‘‘ and thee art in thy own bed, 
in thy own chamber, in thy own dwelling-house.” 

‘It’s a lie!” cried Jasper, fortissimo. ‘‘I am King Richard the 
Third! Give me a bowl of wine and a watch, and tell Geziah to 
saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow.” 

But stop !—halt !—avast !—woh !—pull up !—Here is the old boggle. 
The Courteous Reader objects to a Theatrical Quaker; as if the deli- 
rious fancy would care any more than a mad. bull whether it ran down 
Long-Acre, or into Drury Lane. Aye, but then to quote Shakspeare, 
Friend Duffle must either have read play-books, or visited the theatre. 
And me | not? According to sacred and profane authorities, the most 
powerful Tempter that ever assailed Human Nature was Curiosity. It 
was the ruin of Eve, and of Pandora, of Blue Beard’s wives, and of 
Doctor Faustus. -And will any one venture to say that the same 
Power which drew so many people into the wrong box, could not 
drag a single Quaker into a box at Covent Garden? That's very true 
—well, go on. 

‘‘IT am Richard the Third,” shouted Jasper, ‘‘and I’ve lost my 
horse! And between thee and me, friend (here his tone dropped again), 
as precious a screw as ever went on three legs.” 

“‘ A horse goeth upon four legs,” said the Voice. 

‘‘T saw a smith stand with his hammer thus,” spouted Jasper, with 
an attempt to suit the action to the word. ‘*He was swallowing a 
tailor’s news, and there were five moons!” 

“‘ There is only one moon,”’ said the Voice, ‘and it és in the last 
quarter.” 

‘Put out the light,” muttered Jasper, “and then put out the 
light.” , 

ee There is no light in the chamber.” 

* Alas! poor Ghost!” 

“‘ There be no ghosts.” ; 

O Truth! Truth! Truth! if ever thou hadst a true Friend in this 
world, she was sitting in a russet-gown and white kerchief behind that 
curtain! What a pity that the Romancing Traveller, and the Rhodo- 
montading Captain, and the Imaginative Counsel, and the Equivo- 
cating Witness, and the Bouncing Tradesman, were not within hearing 
of the oracle! What a thousand pities that the tall Bully who “ lifts 
his head and lies,” was not within earshot of her voice—that con- 
scientious Voice which would not allow even Deliriam to wander from 
the fact ! 
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Cuapr. XII. 

For some minutes the Quaker had lain dormant, quite still and 
silent, when suddenly he started up with glittering eyes, and began 
talking in a much louder tone. ' 

**1 should like to know,” said he, “ whether I am an animal or a 
vegetable ?” 

‘** Thee art a rational creature,” said the Voice, “ 
art in thy senses.” 

** Because if | was a vegetable,” continued Jasper, ‘‘I should be 
pe But I’m up to a thing or two, and know the time of day. 

roadbrims be hanged !” and he plucked off his nightcap and threw it 
at the bedpost. “If I'll be a Quaker any longer, call me pump, and 
hang an iron ladle to my nose. No, no, I've too much blood for that, 
warm, red, boiling hot blood, and muscles as springy as whalebone, 
and as much spin in me asa top. So between you and me” (here he 
grew confidential with the bedpost), ‘‘ I've dropped the Society, and cut 
away down the other road. Ask old Barney—we’ye had a deal for the 
brown togs. They never fitted me, never, always cut under the arm, 
or somewhere, and wouldn’t sit easy to human nature. No more 
Jarking in ’em than a strait-jacket—I’ve tried lots o’ times, and the 
always pulled me up before I could over a post. But my mother shall 
know I’m out, and no mistake. Here goes for a screech !” 

And making a tunnel for the voice with his hands, he set up a yell 
like a wild Indian. Then putting his finger into his cheek he attempted 
a drover’s whistle—then he tried imitations of fox and bullock hunters, 
sheep-drivers, and hackney-watermen—and then he gave ‘‘ Sprats !” for 
two voices, ‘* Mackarel !” with variations, and ‘** Old Clo’s!” 

“‘ Thee wilt scandalize us all,” said the Voice. 

* [t’s a jolly good lark!” said Jasper, laughing boisterously till he 
fell backward on his pillow, ‘‘ fourteen knockers twisted off, and Tot- 
tenham Cross done all over in red lead.” 

The Voice gave a groan. 

“ To-night,” said Jasper, ‘‘ we're to smash the lamps, and let off a 
maroon at Bruce Castle. That's your sort! Go it, my coveys!” and 
lifting up his voice, he chaunted the burthen of the slang song, “* Nix 
my dolly, pals, fake away !” 

: ‘That is Latin!” exclaimed the Voice. ‘He singeth a Popish 
mn.” 

MM Latin indeed !” cries an indignant Classical Master; ‘‘ yes, Thieves’ 
Latin,—and your Quaker utters it as glibly as if he had learned his 
Accidence in Newgate !”” 

And why not? Did you never hear, Doctor, of the kitchen-maid, who 
in her crazy fits could talk Greek with Porson, and Hebrew with Hyman 
Hurwitz? It is a psychological fact well known to physicians, that a 
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man or woman in a Tulidinen will prove to be acquainted with matters 
whereof they were supposed to be as ignorant as our First Parents, 
and, moreover, they will discourse of such mysteries in the very lan- 
—- of the adepts. Thus the Master of a Poor-House was found 

uring a frenzy to be a perfect master of French Cookery; and gave 


directions, secundum artem, for above a score of made dishes. On the 
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same authority, a schoolgirl discoursed very fluently, throughout a fever, 
in the jargon of the Judicial Astrologers: whilst an old Lady, of deci- 
dedly religious habits, was overheard, when light-headed, to 
— « the whole performance of Punch and Judy—the dog Toby 
included. 

This was precisely the Quaker’s case. In the course of his daily busi- 
ness, which led him through bye-streets, lanes, and alleys, to markets, 
wharfs, and barges, amongst coachmen, carmen, cabmen, watermen, 
lightermen, cads, porters, jobbers, and vagabonds of all descriptions, it 
was inevitable that he must hear, willy-nilly, a monstrous variety of 
profane oaths, as well as a prodigious abundance of vulgar slang— 
why he should have hoarded up these tropes and figures in his me- 
mory, instead of letting them pass by him like the idle wind, is beyond a 
guess—unless he saved them, as some careful people lay by old button 
tops, rags, bones, and similar oddments, ae the common notion 
that they will all come into use some day or other. However, there 
they were, cant, curses, flash songs, and the points of some practical 
jokes besides—and the heat and hurry of his brains allowing no time 
for selection or decent clothing, out they all came, or were pitched, 
naked and higgledy-piggledy, like the inmates and utensils of a Durn- 
ing house! 

In short, he talked like a costermonger, and was so abusive, that you 
would have thought he carried pebbles in his mouth, like Demosthenes, 
to accustom it to hard words. The mildest names he used were * * * * 
and * « # #; and as to oaths, he swore so many, that if he had been 
fined for them at the legal rate, the dollars placed edge to edge would 
have reached from Bow-street to any place you please, that is a five- 
shilling fare ! 

‘* He is possessed with a Devil!” exclaimed the Voice, alias Rachel 
Duffle ; and jumping up from her chair, as if to fetch an Exorcist, she i 








ran, yes, for the first time in her life, she ran down stairs, and would, 
perhaps, have jumped the two steps at the bottom, if they had not 
been occupied at the moment by Jonathan Brumby. 


Cuap. XIII. H 


‘«‘ Axp who in the world was Jonathan Brumby ?” 

Patience, Miss, patience. I was about to inform you, but now I i 
must give you instead a lecture on that prying, meddling, impertinent MM 
passion called Curiosity. But I beg pardon, it is intended also for i 
your Father, and Brothers and Uncles, and your male Cousins; for it i 
is no more a female complaint than the influenza. | 

Some years ago the modern Babylon was thrown into a consternation 
by the mysterious assassination of a female mendicant, one Judith 
Trant. It was a time of profound peace. There was no Eastern or 
pegoesee Question to occupy the public mind, so that the subject had 
air play. 

Shocking and Barbarous Murder !” bawled the Newsmen. 

‘¢ Shocking.and. barbarous indeed !” cried a million of human echoes. 
The perpetrator had owned to the act—but why did he do it? Not for 
love, for Judith was an old woman. Not for money, for she was a 
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- Not for revenge, for there was no quarrel, Not for political 
ends, for she was nobody. It was a perfect puzzle! The motive- 
mongers were completely at fault ! ) 

Curiosity is like the Crocodile, which never leaves off growing till its 
death. The Constable who seized the Murderer, the Magistrate who 
examined him, the Clerk who made out his mittimus, the Jailor ‘who 
received his body, the Turnkey who locked it up, and the under-turn- 
key, were all dying to know *‘ Why he did it ?” 

“He couldn’t tell,” he said. ‘* It was a sudden impulse—a sort of 
whisper—Satan put it in his head—he had no reason for doing it,—in 
short, the why and wherefore of it was more than he knew himself.” 

Such an account was, of course, very unsatisfactory to the gossips. 
Curiosity ran to and fro, with her tongue out like a hound, to pick up 
the scent. . 

** Where was he born? Who were his father and mother? Were 
they lawfully married? Who baptized him? Who nursed him? Had 
he been vaccinated? Where schooled? Where apprenticed? Did 
he ever keep rabbits? Did he go to church or chapel? Could he 
sing, or whistle, and what tunes? Could he play on any thing, or was 
he ever at the theatre? Did he wear his hat on one side? What was 
his exact height? Was he in the habit of killing old women ?” 

The Jailor made his prisoner drunk; but the secret did not transpire. 
The Jailor’s wife made toast for the murderer, and invited herself to 
tea with him; but she got nothing from him, except a lock of his red 
hair. His fellow-prisoners advised him, in vain, to make a clean breast 
of it. His Counsel declared the whole truth to be indispensable to his 
defence. Ministers of all persuasions tried to persuade him to un- 
bosom. Wesleyans, Baptists, Independents, and Lutherans, staunch 
Protestants though they were, all preached in favour of Auricular Con- 
fession. Ladies brought fruit, flowers, cakes, and tracts to the wretch, 
and i sited his confidence. ‘* Why, why, why did he do it?” But 
Woman herself could only obtain from him the woman’s reason—he did 
it, because he did. 

Curiosity was ready to burst. Like a crocodile, she had shed tears, 
and pretended to sympathize with human suffering, in order to gratify 
her own appetite: but all she caught was a little hair. She could not 
eat, drink, or sleep for thinking of it; and in the impatience of her * 
own torments, declared loudly that the Rack for such obstinate cases 
ought never to have been abolished. 

Tn the meantime the Trial came on. The Court was crammed. The 
Clerk read the indictment, and the prisoner pleaded. The witnesses 

roved the crime, but wondered why he did it. The Counsel hunted 

or a motive. The Jury fished for it. The Judge speculated on it in 
his charge; and finally the Foreman brought in a Verdict of ** Guilty,” 
with a recommendation to mercy, ‘‘ provided he gave his reason.” The 
Convict swore that he had none to give: *‘ he had killed the old woman 
off-hand—it was a sudden start—the same as a frisk—he couldn’t ac- 
count for it—’twas done ina dream like.” 

Curiosity was rampant. A Duchess, two Marchionesses, and as 
many Countesses honoured the Murderer with a visit, and engaged to 
use their interest with the King, for a pardon—cn one condition, A 
noble Lord promised to make the prisoner a Superintendent of Police 
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in exchange for the secret. A patriotic County Member declared that 
the disclosure was due to the country, but pledged his honour to con- 
fine the least hint of the matter to his own bosom. A public Journalist 
generously offered the use of his columns for the Felon’s last words, 
without charging for them as an advertisement. The Chaplain himself 
could not refrain from wondering, in the Condemned Sermon, at a crime 
committed without malice, without profit, without necessity, without 
motive, 

The wretched Culprit sobbed, groaned, wrung his hands, and ex- 
pressed by the convulsions of his features the utmost remorse and con- 
trition. ' 

“* Why did ye do it then ?” whispered the pew-opener. 

‘* Lord knows,” replied the Culprit. 

Monday came—his last Monday. The sun rose brightly—the cold 
cell grew lighter and lighter—but Curiosity was as much in the dark as 
ever. The men who had sat up all night with the Convict, declared 
that he had talked a wonderful deal in his sleep, about green fields, and 
Berkshire, and a game of cricket. And not a word about the old wo- 
man? Yes, he said he had killed her because (Ah! yes, well, 
what, go on, why did he killher?) Why, because she didn’t get more 
notches ! 

Crash! What a blow Curiosity seemed to have received plump in the 
ear! The hardest cricket-ball ever pitched, could not have hit the pew- 
opener more severely ! Her head rang with it for a week after. However, 
she was able to follow the doomed man into the Press-Room, where the 
Sheriffs and Under-Sheriffs with their respective friends, the Ordinary 
and the Extraordinary Clergy, the Reporters, and other official or offi- 
cious persons, were assembled. The Convict’s irons were knocked off. 

‘If you have any thing to say,” stammered the Senior Sheriff, “‘ now 
is the time.” 

‘To cleanse the bosom of the perilous stuff,” put in a celebrated 
Tragedian. 

‘* It is not yet too late,” began the Ordinary. 

** Come, let’s have it,” said a Penny-a-liner. 

‘“* Now then,” muttered the Jailor. 

But the Convict shook his head, and repeated the old story. 

A Phrenologist, who recollected that ‘‘ Murder will speak with a most 
miraculous organ,” now felt the devoted head, bat was none the wiser. 
Nothing remained therefore but to beg for keepsakes ; but as the Turn- 
key, and his Wife, and the Ladies of Quality, and the Peers, and the 
M.P., and the Editor, and the exhorters of all denominations, had al- 
ready received a lock of his hair apiece, the Jast comers were obliged 
to put up with a few carroty clippings. aad 

[And all the while, there thou wast, poor old Honesty, toiling for a 
shilling a day, wet or shine, in the fields, and not one Christian Man 
or Woman to ask thee for so much as one white hair of thy head !) 

— The last comers, I say, had but a few ae clippings, so closel 
the Murderer had been cropped. And in this plight he was led fort 
to the scaffold, in the gaze of ten thousand Sons and Daughters of 
Curiosity, in the street, at the windows, and on the house-tops. And a 
wonderful strange sight it was! For every Son and Daughter of Cu- 
riosity had on a pair of Solomon’s famous Spectacles; and in each ear 
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one of Dr. Scott’s renowned Cornets, which catch even the ghost of a 
whisper at a public meeting ! 

And now the last hope rested on Jack Ketch, who took his opportu- 
nity while he adjusted the rope. But after a whisper, even that Func- 
tionary shook his head, and intimated to the company in two brief 
indies: that it was “no go.” The Criminal, like the Weary Knife- 
Grinder, had no tale to tell. So, in despair, the Ordinary at last began 
to read the Burial Service, when lo !—just as the fatal bolt was about 
to be drawn, a desperate individual in a straw hat, a light-blue jacket, 
striped trowsers, and hessian boots, with an umbrella under his arm, 
dashed in before the Clergyman, and in hurried accents put the old 
question, 

‘* Now or never! Why did you doit?” 

“* Why then,” said the Convict, with an impatient motion of his 
cropped head, ** I did it—to get my hair cut!” 


Cuap. XIV. 


Now, when the serving-man Geziah went to fetch the medical man 
Brumby, he found him in his odoriferous shop, very busily helping his 
Assistant io make up prescriptions with fidelity and despatch. The 
Apothecary was what is called a Parish Doctor, and a tall raw-boned 
woman, some sort of Nurse in the parochial Infirmary, was waiting for 
the poor people's medicaments. 

‘“‘ Friend Brumby,” said Geziah, ‘ thee must come directly to Jasper 
Duffle.” 

**T will,” said the Doctor. ‘* What is the matter with him ?” 

‘¢ That is for thee to tell,”” answered Geziah. 

“Is it the epidemic ?” 

‘¢ Peradventure it is,” said Geziah. 

** Well, say I am coming.” 

“‘T will say that thee said so,” answered Geziah, and then de- 

arted. 
ar And how is Gaffin?” inquired the Apothecary, addressing himself 
to the tall raw-boned female. 

‘‘He can’t be wus,” said the Woman. ‘ We’ve tried every thing, 
solids and slops, and nothing will sit on his stomach. Nothing,” shak- 
ing her head, ‘‘ nothing except the Crowner.” 

There must either be a forty-judge power of gravity peculiar to the 
medical profession, or else such ignorance and absurdity were so com- 
mon as to have lost all influence over the risible muscles—for those of 
the Apothecary never even quivered. The Assistant seemed equally 
imperturbable. 

** What’s the matter with Nixon?” 

** Why, Doctor Barlow says, as how he’s got a scurrilous liver.” 

** Scirrhous, scirrhous,” muttered Brumby, as if to himself, but for 
the benefit of his associate. ‘‘ And what about Goslin ?” 

*¢ Ah, there’s been a terrible to-do about him,” said the Woman. 
‘“« The other sick paupers objected agin his coming into the Ward. He’s 
consumptious, you know—and consumption is heredittary if you sleep 
in the same room.” 
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** And Bird ?” , 

‘* He complains a good deal of the indigestibles,” said the Woman, 
“‘ But that’s along of the bullets. He’s very abusive, but couldn’t 
swear for the hiccups, and so he swallowed the bullets to prevent the 
risin of his lights. Cobb’s goin very fast.” 

‘* Is he rational ?” 

‘* All over,” said the Woman, “as tliick as it can stick. I never see 
such a rash afore in my days.” 

‘© And Gunn?” 

“‘ That’s the old sailor,” said the Nurse. ‘* Ah, men in his line of 
life oughtn’t to come into Infirmaries. Nothin goes down with ’em. 
You may as soon argufy a brute beast into taking physic of his own 
accord as a sailor. Not he—tho’ it’s life or death with him—and his 
mouth parched as dry as a stick, and his skin so hot, I thought he 
would scorch his pattern on the sheets. Howsomever, at long and last, 
I managed him, for I went with a glass in each hand. Now, Gunn, 
says I, yes or no—here’s your coolin-draff, and here’s a glass of rum— 
both or none. ‘Why then it’s both,’ says he,—and now he continnys 
every three hours.” 

‘‘ And how’s Poulter?” asked the Doctor, taking up another order at 
sight for nasty stuff. 

‘¢ His cut thumb is mendin,” said the Woman. ‘“ But he’s dread- 
ful overloaded—for stomach or no stomach, he forces hisself to eat, 
mornin, noon, and night, to prevent his jaw lockin.” 

** And What’s-his-name—the man with the Cholera?” 

‘¢ There’s no hopes of him,” said the Woman, “‘ none whatever. He’s 
in the state of collops.” 

‘* In what!’ exclaimed the Assistant. 

‘* Collapse, collapse,” whispered the Doctor, who having compounded 
his share of the prescriptions, hastily put on his broad-brimmed hat, 
and prepared to pay the desired visit to Jonathan Duffle. Before he 
went, however, he looked into a book which had been lying open with 
its face to the counter. His intention was merely to make a mental 
note of the part where he had left off reading; but in seeking for the 
passage, he fell in with another, which excited him so violently, that 
with an angry “ pish!” he sent the pamphlet fluttering to the other 
end of the shop. 

“ Make it penal, indeed !”” muttered the Apothecary, as he flung out 
of the door. ‘‘ I should like to see it !” 


Cuap XV, 


JonaTtuan Brumpy was the principal Apothecary, &c. at Totten- 
ham, and in homage to the genius of the locality, he always wore sad- 
coloured clothes of the same formal cut. He was therefore a favourite 
with the Friends, but enjoyed an extensive practice besides, and as be- 
fore noticed, held an official appointment in the parish. He dealt in 
Metaphysics as well as Pharmacy, on which account he was reckoned 
an extremely clever man, howbeit nine-tenths of his panegyrists ima- 
gined that he kept his metaphysics in the labelled drawers and 
stoppered bottles, and that his pharmacy consisted in keeping a horse 
April.—vOL, LXI. NO. CCXLIV. 2N 
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a cow, a few heac cr poultry, and a pig. There are many repu- 
tations in the world that are built on as strange foundations. 

In person he was a stunted figure, with a face as puckered as a mon- 
key’s, and moreover as pale (pray note this) as an untoasted crumpet. 
Many a sick man, woman, and child, had to rue the hour which first 
confronted them with that wan, wrinkled visage! 

The truth was, that seeing his own face in the glass every morning 
during the operation of shaving, and having dipped into the specula- 
tions of Monsieur Quetelet, the Apothecary took it into his head that 
his usual pallor was the average complexion of an Average Man. This 
was the true secret of his practice, as indeed it is of all our practices, 
when we mete by our own’ell, weigh by our own pound, and measure 
by our own bushel. When Jonathan Brumby said, therefore, that a 
patient “ Jooked charmingly,” he* meant that the party looked some- 
thing like a marble bust or a plaster cast. 

To obtain this desirable complexion in his patients, the most obvious 
means was to extract the colouring matter by blood-letting, to which 
Jonathan had recourse so frequently and so freely, that the obsolete 
term for a Physician might have been justly revived for him, for he 
was emphatically a Leech. Indeed, he rather excelled the Hirudo, 
which sometimes requires to be bribed with milk, sugar, or beer; 
whereas the Apothecary wanted no coaxing, but at the mere sight of a 
bare arm, went direct to the vein. Gout, palsy, dropsy, measles, 
mumps, chicken-pox, whatever the complaint, hot or cold, high or low, 
fast or slow, he had recourse to venesection. He bled for every thing, 
—and above all, in the Influenza—and as everybody had the Influenza, 
his Lancet beat Wakley’s hollow, as to the numbers who took it in. The 
truth is, a man rides and drives his horses with discretion, his hobbies 
never. 1 verily believe, if our Leech had lived in the days of Seneca, 
he would have tried to bleed the Philosopher to life again, after he had 
bled to death in the bath. 

There are two poles, however, to every human extravagance ; and 
supposing Jonathan Brumby to point due North as to Phlebotomy, in 
the South, as his antipodes, stood the Author of the treatise ‘* De 
I’Influence Pernicieuse des Saignées.” It was this very work that the 
Apothecary took up from the counter before he went out; and the 
passage which so stirred his spleen, contained a proposition to make 
the shedding of ‘* one drop of Christian blood,” as criminal an offence 
as it was by the laws of Venice. 

‘*]T should like to see it made penal!” said the Phlebotomist, by which 
of course he meant quite the reverse; and thanks to this heresy of 
Dr. Wiesécke, when he arrived at Jasper Duffle’s, he was in the humour 
to let blood with a dirk. | 


Cuap. XVI. 


**T am glad thee art come, Friend Brumby,” said the delirious 
Quaker, with a twilight consciousness of his own condition. ‘I hope 
thee hast brought thy shears. This growing weather, a man cut in 
yew-tree, is sure to get out of order; and I’ve straggled sadly in my 
top twigs.” 
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The Apothecary made no answer, but groped instinctively in his 
pocket. His patient was naturally florid, and by help of the scarlet- 
fever, and a good fire, looked not only as red as the York Mail, but 
showed an inclination to turn (as the York Mail afterwards did); to a 
rich claret colour. There needed no other symptom to decide the 
treatment : in a few minutes poor Jasper was bleeding like a calf, 
whose veal must be blanched for the London market. On, on, on 
poured the crimsom stream, as if it had been water from an Artesian 
well. And on, on, on it might have spouted much longer, if Nature 
had not interfered, by producing syncope, whereupon the blood stopped 
of itself. The Apothecary would rather have had a few ounces more, 
but there was no help for it, so he applied restoratives to the patient, 
and then bound up his arm. 

“<There!” said the Phlebotomist, quite delighted with the pallor he 
had produced in Jasper’s countenance, “‘ we’ve taken out the scarlet, 
and now we'll attack the Fever /” 

Whether the complaint be curable by such instalments, is a question 
forthe Faculty. In the mean time the notion had the sound of sound- 
ness, and kept the ‘‘ word of promise to the ear.” It had just that 
sort of plausibility which satisfies a passive mind ; and the intellects of 
Rachel Duffle being of that quiet order, she took it for granted that all 
was right, and concurred with the popular opinion of Jonathan Brumby, 
the ‘‘ extremely clever man.” 

Of what followed, the blame must lie between the Doctor, the Deli- 
rium, and the Disease. It iscertain that a man in a fever is more rest- 
less than common ; and if he be lightheaded besides, the mishief might 
happen by design as well as accident. It is equally sure that the 
Phlebotomist had been somewhat disappointed in his most sanguinary 
aspirations, and might therefore be rather careless in securing the 
vein ; however, between one cause and another, the bandage came off 
in the night, and before the mishap was discovered and remedied, the 
unlucky Jasper had lost an unknown quantity of the vital fluid ! 

‘‘ That accounts for my strange vision,” said the Quaker, whom the 
depletion had restored to his senses. ‘ Verily, 1 dreamt that I had 
been vaccinated over again by Edward Jenner; and lo! instead of 
this blood, the lying fancy told me that it was warm milk from the cow, 
which kept flowing from my arm !” 


Cuap. XVII. 


Anoruer twitch at my sleeve: and Prudence, holding up her warn- 
ing finger, is again lecturing at my elbow. 

‘¢ Beware,” quoth Prudence, “‘ pray beware. You are on dangerous 
ground, where a single false step may be fatal. Are you sure that you are 
qualified to practice even at Hottentottenham, and to treat a Black Fever, 
let alone a Scarlet ?—Have you read Armstrong on the subject ?—No. 
Or Cooke?—No. Or Buchan’s Domestic Medicine ?—No. Or ‘ The 
Doctor?/—No. Have you had the Scarlet Fever yourself ?—Never to 
my knowledge. Mercy on us!” cries Pradence, “then you know no- 
thing at all of the matter ! ae Babel 

“Have you ever possessed es Medicine Chest ?—No. Did 
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you ever prescribe brimstone and treacle?—Never. Did you ever 
carry out ‘ Doctor's stuff’ in a covered basket ?’—Never. Did you ever 
sell Morison’s Pills ?—Heaven forbid! Have you read Arnott’s 
Physics!—No. Why, then you are ignorant even of the Materia Me- 
dica! 

‘‘And now,” says Prudence, ‘as to Anatomy and Physiology. 
Did you ever see any body cut up ?—Never, except metaphorically or 
critically. Have you ever studied the skeleton ?—Only the Living one, 
Claude Seurat. Have you ever made any anatomical preparations ? 
—Not even a wooden leg or a nose of wax. 

** But possib ys" says Prudence, “ you are a Somnambulist. Did 
you ever fall asleep with your eyes turned inward, and by the light of 
your own lights obtain an insight into the mechanism and operations 
of the human frame ?—What! look into my own stomach! never ! even 
with daylight and a tablespoon ! 

‘Of course not,” says Prudence. ‘‘ And you never, by Magnetic 
Clairvoyance, locked through and through your sick neighbours, till, 
like Dr. Hornbook, you could name and prescribe for every disease in 
the parish ?—Never, |’ii take my oath! 

‘* In short,” says Prudence, “ you have no medical knowledge what- 
ever, innate or acquired, natural or revealed. And yet you will tam- 
per! A Scarlet Fever too—and I'll be bound you do not even know 
when to expect the crisis! Pray, pray, pray takecare. Life and death 
are in your hands—a sentence or paragraph from your pen may be as 
mortal as the Recorder’s warrant! One powder for another—the 
wrong mixture—a tablespoon instead of a teaspoon, a single error in 
treatment may make Jasper Duffle a corpse, and Rachel Duffle—the 
meek truth-telling Rachael—a forlorn widow ! 

‘‘ Here then you have a respectable Quaker, a husband—perhaps, a 
father —laid up in his bed, with a dangerous disease, and totally de- 
pendent on your skill and knowledge for his recovery; whereas through 
sheer ignorance, but with the best intentions in the world, you may do 
for him as effectually as if you had stirred arsenic with his gruel. At 
the very best, you must make him survive by a miracle, and live on 
preposterously hearty and active, when according to all Medical Juris- 
prudence, he ought to be dead and buried, and his estate in the pos- 
session of the Next of Kin. 

‘*] will give you a case in point,” says Prudence,—*‘ an Author, and 
one of the most popular that ever lived, who had his Hero on his hands 
very ill with an Ague. And how did he treat the complaint? Not as 
Dr, Elliotson would advise, by large doses of quinine, ten grains at a 
time, and twice, if not three times a day—to be candid, quinine 
was not then invented—but with a strong infusion of tobacco, and 
moreover, ‘strong and green’ tobacco steeped for an hour or two in 
old rum. In fact, the Patient found the mixture ‘so strong and rank 
of the tobacco,’ that to use his own words he could ‘scarcely get it 
down.’ Now such a composing draught ought to have composed the 
poor fellow for ever—but if not, he must have been killed to a dead cer- 
tainty a day or two afterwards when he repeated the ‘ mixture as before’ 
but ‘doubled the quantity.’ That must have settled him—and then 
what becomes of Man Friday and his Poll Parrot?” 

“* Wiat, our old friend Robinson Crusoe ?” 
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** Yes,—the ‘ Monarch of all he surveyed’—and who must have died 
after a short reign of six months—instead of twenty-eight years, two 
months, and nineteen daysgluring which De Foe pretends that he go- 
verned his Desart Island !’ 

‘‘Zounds! a monstrous cantle! And must we then give up the 
water-logged canoe—and the dear suit of goatskin—and the mysterious 
footmark, and the Caribbee man-cooks, and Man Friday, and Friday 
senior, and the Spaniards, and Will Atkins, ? Must we really renounce 
the China Voyage, and the Overland Journey? The delicious bear- 
dance, and the terrible Battle with the Wolves?” 

‘* Yes, all, every thing must be cancelled subsequent to the date of 
July the 2nd, in the ‘ Journal ;’ that unfortunate day when the Solitary 
completed his infallible cure for the Ague! Indeed, so strongly is 
Doctor Spearman impressed with the necessity of this catastrophe, that 
he has written a circumstantial Narrative of the Discovery of the Corpse 
of Robinson Crusoe, by a Party of Buccaneers, who landed for wood 
and water, on the Island of Juan Fernandez. The ship's surgeon opens 
the body and analyzes the contents of the stomach, and the New Ver- 
sion concludes with a professional Report of the Post Mortem Exami- 
nation,” 

‘“‘ From the Sectio Cadaveris,” says this imaginary document, * the 
fact is clearly established that the deceased was poisoned by a narcotic 
herb, called Nicotiana; the same having, apparently, been macerated 
in a saccharine spirit.” 


Cuapr. XVIII. 


‘‘Ir is a dangerous work, you see,” continued Prudence, “ for a 
Non-Medical Author to meddle with a disease. Even with professional 
men, practice does not make so perfect, but that first-rate physicians 
will take the wrong path in pathology, and commit errors in Thera- 
peutics, which end often in Tragedy, and sometimes in Comedy, or 
Farce.. For instance, there was Doctor Seaward, who conceived the 
notion, during his residence at Brighton, that all complaints of the 
head, including mental aberration, were to be cured by Sea-Sickness, 
He was cock-sure of his theory: it was whispered to him by every 
hollow shell; he smelt it in the seaweed ; he heard it in the rattle of the 
shingles, and in the roar of the billows. Nay, he would prove it prac- 
tically; and accordingly he made up a snug party of his Patients, for 
an Experimental Cruise. 

Well, suppose the day fixed, and the vessel selected and hired—a 
Dutch-built pleasure-boat, that would be sure to roll and tumble like a 

rpoise. Imagine the party embarked—Messrs. Black, White, 

rown, and Green, the patients, the theoretical Doctor and his practical 
assistant, Mr. Murphy. There is little wind, but a desirable swell, of 
which the Lovely Polly takes her full swing the moment she leaves the 
Pier. As might be expected from her figure, she climbs as clumsily 
over each wave as a clodpole scrambles over a country stile; and then 
rolls in the trough of the sea like a colt that is “* winning his shoes.” 

‘Now Murphy,” says the Doctor, ‘* you must ‘carefully note down 
the order in which the gentlemen are taken ill.” 
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‘¢ With all the pleasure in life,” says Murphy, preparing his tablets, 
whilst the Physician rolls himself up in his cloak, and ensconces him- 
self in a snug corner at the stern of the bo 

In the meantime the helmsman, by prescription, is a perfect Jubber 
in his steering of the Lovely Polly. Sometimes he keeps her full, and 
sometimes leaves her empty. Now making her take the wave on her 
nose, then on her bow, then on her quarter, and occasionally on her 
broadside, so that no one of the landsmen can keep his legs. 

‘* Murphy !” says the Doctor, ‘‘ Murphy, how is Mr. White ?” 

“* Quite charming, thankee, Doctor,” answers White for himself. 

“¢ And Mr. Black?” 

‘* Why hearty, Doctor, hearty, only I’m a little peckish.” 

‘¢ And so am I, and I,”’ echo Messrs. Brown and Green. 

“« Then it’s more than I am,” mutters the Doctor, putting his head 

in under his mantle. 

The Lovely Polly seems determined that the theory shall have a fair 
chance. If she had shipped neat brandy, instead of so much salt 
water, she could not stagger more abominably. ‘The Doctor, full of 
hope, repeats the old summons. 

** Murphy.” 

“Here | am, sir.” 

“* Do they look pale at all ?” 

*« Divil a bit,—all as red as the flag.” 

‘“‘ And are they eating and drinking ?” 

‘TI believe they are, it would do you good to see them !” 

‘No it wouldn’t,” says the Doctor to himself. 

The Skipper, who has had a hint of the theory, now takes the helm, 
and throws the Lovely Polly into the hollow of the sea, where she rocks 
like a cradle. Then he puts her full before the wind, and contrives to 


give her a circular reel, so that at every wave the vane at the mast- 
head makes a complete circuit. 


‘¢ Murphy, how are they now 2” 

‘* As well as ever, sir.” 

«« What! not one of them squeamish 2?” 

‘“‘ Not the least taste in life of it.” 

‘« What are they doing 2” 

‘“‘ They're drinking bottled porter and smoking cig ars.” 

*¢ That ought to do it,” says the Doctor. 

‘* But itdon’t,” says Murphy. 

It blows squalls. The sea rises, and the Lovely Polly goes to work 
like a schoolmistress ; for why ?—the more unruly the waves are, the 


more she pitches into them. There is motion enough to churn cream 
into butter. 


** Well, Murphy, what news ?” 


“« Why they've eaten up the pork-pie, and the pickled salmon, and 


drunk all o port wine, and now they’re at the cold milk punch.” 
“ Well?” 


* Quite well.” 

** What! nobody ill with all that eating and drinking.” 

“Yes, Jam,” says Murphy. 

*¢ What shall I do now your Honour,” inquires the Skipper. 

“Do!” cries the Doctor, turning suddenly ugly, as if he had the 
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cramp in his face, “do! why turn round the bo—bo—bo—bo—boat, 
to be sure, and put us ashore as fast as pos—pos—pos—”’ 

** Oh, I'm murdered entirely,” says Murphy. 

The helm is put down, and the Lovely Polly goes round till her 
wooden head is set directly at the Chain Pier. There at last the Ex- 
perimental Party is relanded—the speculative Physician and his assist. 
ant as pale and peaking as starved sailors—the patients as ruddy and 
vigorous as Welsh farmers in winter. 

‘“*Confound them!” mutters the Doctor, ‘‘ they must have the 
stomachs of horses! But my theory is correct, for all that! I am as 
certain as ever that they would be cured by sea-sickness,” 

*‘ That’s true for you,” says Murphy in his sleeve, ‘‘ only you can’t 
make them sick.” 

Now that is a true story, said Prudence ; indeed some French Phy- 
sicians failed exactly in the same way. Here is the report. 

‘“*Nous avons, malheureusement, nous et le domestique qui nous 
accompagnait, été horriblement tourmentes du mal de mer; et les 
monomaniaques confiés 4 nos soins n'ont point eprouvé le plus léger 
malaise. Monsieur le Docteur Lachaise a eprouvé le méme désap- 
pointement.” 


Cuap. XIX. 


Atas for poor Jasper! After his double loss of blood the reaction 
was rapid. The fever seemed to have assumed a typhus character, and 
under its depression the Patient sank lower and lower—deeper and 
deeper still. Never was there such an illustration of the Quaker doc- 
trine of Non-Resistance! He did not struggle even for dear life. He 
made no more fight for it than an oyster. He never rallied: but sub- 
mitted to be cut off as passively as a cabbage. The more he was 
smitten, the more he gave in—and Death seemed only to delay the 
final blow, from shame to strike so very unresisting a victim. 

In vain the Apothecary “threw in” his tonics: as vainly Rachel 
poured in her broths: they had lost, apparently, all power of stimulus 
or nutriment, and might as well have been thrown into a cart, or poured 
down a gutter. Jasper still kept sinking: down, down, down he went 
like a plummet—down, down like Mexican Stock—down like the mer- 
cury of the barometer before a hurricane—down, quietly down, like a 
leaky ship in a dead calm! 

What was to be done? A Homeeopathist would have exhibited an 
infinitesimal dose of hyosciamus to lower the pulse still further. A Ger- 
man Wasserkurist would have drenched and drowned the animal spirits 
with cold water. A Counter-Irritator would have aggravated the out- 
side with Spanish Fly aud mustard, or whipped it with stinging-nettles. 
One Doctor would have sent the Patient to Madeira—another to Port 
and Sherry. Dr. * * * * * would have supplied him with a tube, 
and advised a good blow-out; and Jonathan Brumby would have 
taken a little more blood from the arm. The course was indicated, he 
said, by the spontaneous hemorrhage in the night, which was evidently 
an ‘‘ effort of Nature.” Ri! 

There was something, however, in this proposition, which alarmed 
even the quiescent nature of Rachel Duffle, who did not fail to remem- 
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ber the Mosaic canon, that “ the life of all flesh is the blood thereof.” 
The operation itself was rather like a process which is particulary dis- 
tasteful to the Sect,—to wit, distraining on the premises,—and the in- 
ference naturally occurred, that like the legal bleeding, it might be 
practised too often to be beneficial. Besides, two heads are better than 
one, and for these several reasons, the Quakeress decided on calling in 
the assistance of a regular Physician. The serving-man Geziah was there- 
fore despatched on this new errand, and as the case was somewhat ur~ 
gent, he set off running at the usual rate of running footmen in se rious 
families, namely, about three miles an hour. But a Physician is not 
so easily found as a fiddler who haunts public-houses instead of private 
ones—and Geziah had to hunt from Row to Place, and from Place to 
Terrace, and from Terrace to Street, and from the Street up a Court, 
before he could say to himself, ‘‘ Lo, here he is.” It was a mean house 
of one story, with a broken pane in the dingy front window, through 
which the Quaker took a peep into a small miserable room; that had a 
wretched truckle bed in it, whereon lay a sick man, with his face as 
yellow as a guinea. The poor man’s wife was sitting on the foot of 
the bed ; and at the near side of it, with his back to the light, in an old- 
fashioned high-backed chair, was the Doctor. 

‘I wonder,” said the Doctor, suddenly clapping his hand to the 
nape of his neck, ‘‘ that you don’t mind that window.” 

Geziah instantly withdrew his face from the pane, but was able to hear 
the woman’s answer. 

‘* It’s been so for months and months,” said she. ‘‘ Our poor Billy 
broke it only two days before he died, and his father won't have it 
mended.” And then Geziah heard a deep groan! 

The Quaker looked again at the fractured glass, and observed for the 
first time that it was studded with watery globules—a minute before he 
would have called them rain-drops, but nowthey looked like human tears. 


Cuap. XX. 


Tue door was ajar, and Geziah stood and listened awhile before he 
rapped. 

TP What do you think, Doctor,” said the female voice, “if so be he 
was to try the Brandy and Salt 2?” 

‘Why, I think,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that provided he tried enough of 
them, he might find himself in a drunken pickle.” 

“‘ People say it’s good for every thing,” remarked the woman. 

** Which, as extremes meet,” said the Doctor, “‘ is the same as good 
for nothing. Brandy and Sait indeed! But that is one of the signs 
of the times! Fifty years ago, when your grandmother sent for a 
Doctor, he was obliged to come in black and a wig, and could no more 

ractise without a gold-headed cane, than a Conjuror without his wand. 

e talked to you in gibberish, and the more mystery he made of his 
art, the more you put faith in it. He told you to shut your eyes and 
open your mouth, which you did most devoutly : and then he put into 
it you didn’t know what, from you didn’t know where, that was to act 
you didn’t know how, and to cure you didn’t know why, except that 
the stuff came out of bottles inscribed with cabalistical signs. 
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“There was not a man, woman, or child, in those days who would 
have believed that the Grand Catholicon could come out of a brandy- 
bottle and a salt-box. But that comes of your cheap Encyclopedias 
and Penny Magazines! Now you shut your mouth and open your 
eyes, and won’t take a powder till you know, seriatim, all its in 
dients. Yes, you swill and swallow without enquiry all sorts of draughts 
and mixtures, by the quart and gallon, under the names of porter and 

rt wine, and so forth; but insist, forsooth, on analyzing your physic, 

ecause that shows you're scientific! Formerly you were all for mys- 
tery, and now you are all for history. Your Doctor now comes in a 
brown frock-coat and a fancy waistcoat, and for any outward sign to 
the contrary, may be an architect ora stockbroker. He tells you your 
disease by its popular name, and says in plain English that he is going 
to give you some Epsom salts in pump water. And that’s the secret of 
the popularity of Brandy and Salt,—because there’s such a General 
Diffusion of Knowledge as to both articles. I say it’s a Sign of the 
Times. People must know the Why and Because of every thing. For 
instance, if | want you to take a little calomel, I must tell you before- 
hand that it is intended to promote the secretion of the bile by the 
absorbtion of the gastric juice. To be sure it is, says you, and now 
I know all about it, here goes !” 

At this point, Geziah introduced himself into the apartment, and 
briefly delivered his message to the Physician. 

‘Very good,” said the Doctor, and being something of a humourist» 
he added, ‘‘ that he would be at the appointed place, before the Quaker 
could ¢ whistle Nancy Dawson.’ ” 


Cuap. XXI. 


«‘[ am just in time,” said the Physician, looking at his golden stop- 
watch, by which he timed the performance of Jasper’s languid pulse ; 
«just in time (sotto voce) to be too late.” 

He then asked a few questions of the Apothecary, who went into a 
technical description of the course of treatment which had been pur- 
sued : touching by the way on Monsieur Quetelet and average com- 
plexions, Phlebotomy, Dr. Wiesécke, and the Merchant of Venice. 

‘‘ It was a serious case,” said he; ‘‘ however I have pretty well taken 
out the scarlet, and have nearly subdued the fever.” 

‘«¢ You have, indeed,” said the Physician. ‘* Do you kill your own 

j iw ; 
“« Pigs!” thought Jonathan Brumby ; “ how did he know that I keep 
a 
ee Because in that case,” whispered the Physician, ‘‘ it would be a 
way of doing it.” 

The p tote started and stared, as if uncertain whether he had 
not met bodily with the Arch Enemy of Mankind, or the Author of the 
Treatise against Phlebotomy. However he kept down his anger, and 
silently followed the Doctor to the parlour, where Rachel’ was calmly 
awaiting their report with her placid face, and her hands demurely 
clasped, and her finger-ends peeping out of her dark mittens like rab- 
bits from their burrows. 
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‘* Well, Friend,” said the meek Voice, ‘‘ what dost thee think of 
Jasper ?” . 

“Tam sorry, ma’am—to think, ma’am—(the face of the Quakeress | 
mechanically puckered up at these appellations)—in short, ma’am,” 
said the Physician, reassured by the self-possession of his auditor, “ he 
is going very fast.” 

Poor Rachel! There was a we ee struggle between Nature and 
Formality, but Nature triumphed, and the afflicted wife expressed her 
grief in a style older than Quakerism. 

“*O these are cruel and heavy tidings!’ she exclaimed, wringing 
her hands, and writhing like any other woman; ‘but is there no 
hope,—does thee mean to say, there is no hope for my dear, dear 
Jasper ?” 

**There is only one thing,” said the Physician, “ that can save 
him.” 

*« And what is that?” 

The answer was a single word, and not a hard one either; but if it 
had been the most horrid blasphemy, the grossest personality that could 
be put into such a compass, it could not more have shocked and 
offended Jonathan Brumby. It seemed akin to those magical words in 
the Arabian Tales, which have the power to transform the hearer into a 
dumb brute-beast. The Apothecary indeed could hardly have stood 
more aghast, if he had actually felt some such spell at work in his 
frame—his head sprouting into horns, and his feet hardening into 
hoofs. The awful syllables, however, had no influence over the Qua- 
keress, who even ventured to repeat them. 

“* What dost thee mean by Transfusion ?” 

‘‘ It is a surgical operation,” replied the Physician. 

‘It’s an invention of Satan!” cried Jonathan Brumby, “ and before 
I'll have any thing to do with it,”—here he paused for an alternative— 
“before I'll have any hand in it, I'll lose the last drop of blood in my 
bod 7” 

Bang! went the parlour-door, like a musket;—and then bang! 
went the street-door like a cannon ! 

‘“‘ Transfusion !” muttered the Phlebotomist, as he stamped along the 
“Terrace,” ‘it’s downright Atheism! It ought to be made a penal 


offence—and as to that pragmatical Doctor, I'd transfuse him to Bo- 
tany Bay!” 


Cuap. XXII. 


Tue idea of Transfusion was so bran-new to the Quakeress, that it 
took her some time to get it into shape. Her first mental sketch was of 
Jasper being supplied with the vital fluid in the ordinary manner with 
other fluids, that is to say, as he would have been refreshed with a pint 
of stout. But she soon painted that image out again, and began an- 
other more in the style of Retsch’s Outlines of Hamlet, with the 
blood in lieu of hellebore being poured in at her husband’s ear. Her 
next rough draught seemed founded on the tale of the Vampyre—but 
not to go through all her successive designs, she at last, by help of the 
Physician, formed a tolerable picture of the operation. She was, how- 
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ever, a little abroad again, when in answer to her inquiry as to its being 
painful, the Doctor replied, 

‘ ‘* No— provided you don't give him his claret in too great a 
urry %” 


chel. 

‘*No more than a Bank transfer,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ It is surely 
a lawful to replenish the empty veins as to fill a hungry stomach.” 

“‘ But art thee sure friend, that it will answer the purpose ?” 

“* Perfectly,” said the Doctor. ‘ It has been proved by experiment. 
For instance, a rabbit was drained of its blood till it lay apparently as 
dead as if it had been smothered in onions, A quantity of blood from 
a living rabbit was then injected into the veins of the dead one, when 
lo! up jumped Bunny in good health and spirits, and began hopping 
about the room.” 

‘‘ But Jasper is not a rabbit,” objected the literal Rachel. 

“No, Genus Homo,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ and therefore must have 
homogeneous fluid.” 

‘* But Jasper may object unto it.” 

“* T’'ll answer for him.” said the Doctor. ‘Only let me once give 
him over, and he’ll call for a parish-engine, let alone a syringe.” 

‘* But where will thee obtain the fluid ?” 

‘* Where, ma’am?” said the Doctor; “ the first that comes: and we 
have no time to loose. There’s your man-servant, he’s fresh-coloured 
and healthy, and will serve our turn as well as if he had his blood from 
the Conqueror.” 

“Thee shall put it to Geziah thyself,” said Rachel, and she rang 
the bell for the serving-man, who soon putin an appearance. He was an 
old servant, and reasonably attached to his master; but the proposi- 
tion was no sooner made to him, than all his blood seemed to retreat 
inward, as far from the surface as possible. That fount, therefore, was 
hopeless. He did not, indeed, utter a dissenting syllable; but his face 
said, as plainly as face could speak, “‘ Friend, I pray thee remember 
that I am one of the people called Quakers, and as such have ob- 
jected to shed my blood, even for my country, which containeth 
peradventure twenty millions, more or less, of men, women, and 
children.” 

“‘ Then you will not part,” said the Doctor, * with half-a-pint or so 
of your entire?” 

‘‘ Not for gold,” answered Geziah. ‘ Nevertheless, I may find some 
one who is better suited to thy purpose.” And he proceeded to de- 
scribe a certain comely young man who lodged at the inn called the 
Angel—a model of manly strength, and besides, remarkable for the 
regularity of his habits, and the extraordinary care which he bestowed 
on his bodily health. He rose and went to bed by times: took a great 
deal of exercise in walking, as well as with the dumb-bells within 
doors; dined constantly on mutton-chops or boiled chickens; and 
drank moderately of malt liquor and sherry, but strictly eschewed all 
spirits, 

” It is but a little way to the Angel,” added Geziah, ‘sand if thee 
please, friend, I will just step and fetch the young man hither, who, 


“But peradventure, it is sinful,” suggested the conscientious Ra- 
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perchance, will be willing to part with the fluid of life without my own 
scruples of conscience.” 

** Do so,” replied the Doctor : and in about ten minutes the comely, 
sober young man stood before him, stroking down his forelocks with 
one hand, and swinging his hat with the other. He was really a fine 
athletic young fellow, as fresh as a daisy, as sound as a roach, and as 
willing as you please. So the bargain was soon struck—an appoint- 
ment was soon made for the operation—and the Doctor went home for 
his instruments. Geziah returned to the kitchen, and Rachel ascended 
to the bedroom, where she thus forwarned the Patient. 

‘* Jasper, thee art to be transposed.” 


Cuap, XXIII, 


ALL was ready: Doctor—Assistant—nice Young Man—Laundy’s 
Syringe—tube—scalpel—large conical tumbler—hot water, &c. &c. 

** Mercy on us!” cries the Gentle Reader, * you surely do not mean 
to treat us with the operation?” (and last night she was at a Melo- 
drama !) 

‘I cannot bear the very idea of blood-letting,” lisps Affection, (and 
she is engaged to a bold Dragoon !) 

** Any thing surgical quite gives me a turn,” says another fine Lady 
(and she is the wife of a Butcher !) 

‘*] will never read it! I never can!’’ declares a fourth Sensibility 
(and she spells over the Accidents in the Times !) 

Faugh! ‘what an age it is for Cant and Pseudo Humanity! And 
yet who leaves off animal food? But hark !—what says that French 
Classical Master ? 

“Mon Dieu! to let him blood ‘on de stage! Fidonc! Quel godt 
horrible! Vraiment, les Auteurs Anglais sont des Barbares! Non, non, 
non,—sare, so many true, real, veritable assassinats as you shall please 
to choose infront of de curtain; but all de mock murders must be 
done behind de back of de scenes !” 


Cuap. XXIV. 


‘« Now then,” said the Doctor. ‘ Be attentive and steady. I hope 
we are not too late—the Patient has little or no pulse—but he breathes. 
There—you see he doesn’t seem to feel the cut. Now Martins, the 
probe—just slide it under the vein—now the tube—and now, my man, 
it's zene turn, That’s right—arm all ready—egad, there’s muscle— 
it’s like an arm of marble! There—now steady—let it flow into the 
tumbler, Martins—just touch the Quaker’s arm with the sponge— 
now the syringe—all right. I don’t think any air has got in—look, he 
—_ already—but we mustn’t drive too fast. He isn’t winking, is 

e?” 

“ No.” 

‘* Well and good—pulse better—he gets stronger at every stroke of 
the piston—capital claret, no doubt! Martins, put your ear down, and 
tell me what he is whispering.” 

“* I can’t make it out, sir—it is only a buzz.” 

“¢ Never mind, then—don’t repeat it. I should think we've got in 
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about four ounces—as much more, and we're safe. Hark! can you 
make out that ?” 

‘* He says he feels warmer.” 

“Of course, he does. Courage, my friend, summer’s a-coming. 
We're going on swimmingly—no flicker of the eye—no quiver of the 
lip. Nowl think he has got enough—if he wants more, he will make 
it. Here, take the syringe, and the probe. — I'll bind up this, and do 
you stop the other tap. Bravo!—no blunder—no bungle—and the 
Patient, thanks to Transfusion, quite a new man! Look how he throws 
out his arms right and left, as much as to say he’s good for another 
round !” 

In fact the Quaker seemed resuscitated from the dead, and Rachel 
who was now introduced, could scarcely believe her eyes and ears. 

‘* How dost thee, now, Jasper ?” said the Quakeress. 

*¢ Verily,” said Jasper, thrusting out with his right arm, “ I feel as if 
I could smite down a strong man.” 

*« Aye, but mind,” said the Doctor, holding up a warning finger to 
his Patient ; ** you must keep yourself as still and silent as if you were 
at Meeting. If you can sleep to order, take a good six hours’ nap, and 
by that time I will look at you again.” 

“As for you,” said the Doctor, addressing himself to the Purveyor 
of the fluid, “ you are a regular trump. There’s your money, and you 
and the Quaker must settle your consanguinity between yourselves, I 
don’t pretend to know what relations by blood you are now to each 
other; or whether you will have any claim on his heritable property. 
That’s a point for the lawyers: perhaps, he will not even have a right 
to be blooded without your concurrence, but the long robes must settle 
that too.” 

‘* Egad,” continued the Doctor, still as if addressing the young man, 
but in reality only thinking aloud, ‘I could pick a thousand pretty 
speculations out of this same Transfusion, each growing out of the other 
like the leaves of the Cactus. Rare nuts to crack for the Casuists ! 
Famous logs for the Logic-Choppers! Why the Thesis-Mongers of 
Gottingen and St. Omer have talked and written volumes on worse 
arguments! 

‘«« But why do I talk of only the Germans and the Jesuits? There’s 
aebate in it for the Herald’s College—the College of, Physicians, and 
the Inner Temple. Matter for Metaphysicians, Moral Philosophers, 
and Mystics; Chemists, Romancers, Historians, and Conveyancers. 
Talk of the quantity of soil carried down by the Rhine or the Ganges, 
what is that to the millions of acres conveyed by the vital current from 
one generation to another! Then, how many other things run, as it is 
called, in the blood. Honour and shame—privilege—legislative nous— 
High treason and slavery—small feet and hands, according to Lord 
Byron, and gouty ones according to the Faculty. 

“‘ There’s our old friend in history, Perkin Warbeck—as much blood 
of the right sort, as I have just transferred, would have made a Prince 
Royal of a Pretender! And then there’s the old Doctrine of Sympathy 
— if the young fellow should die first, odds blood! what's to become of 
the Quaker!” ~ 

How much farther the humorous Physician might have carried these 
sanguinary speculations is uncertain—for the Young Man having put on 
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his coat again, stroked his foretop to the Doctor, made a scrape with 
his right leg, and took his leave with an assurance that he would be 
ready and willing to find as much more claret as they pleased on the 
same terms, provided it was not wanted till after the Thirty First. And 
thereupon, after exchanging congratulations with the placid Rachel, 
the Doctor, Martins, and the instruments, in the nautical phrase, ‘* took 
a new departure.” 


Cuar. XXV. 


In a fortnight Jasper was so far recovered as to be able to walk 
abroad ; and the first use he made of this ability was to seek out the 
Young Man whom he called his ‘‘ Life Preserver.” 

The Quaker was naturally of a grateful disposition, and beyond the 
pecuniary recompense, felt himself under an obligation to express per- 
sonally his thankfulness to the Individual from whose arteries he had 
derived the means of his own revivification. 

** Verily, under Providence,” he would say, “‘ itis through that sober, 
discreet young man, that I am enabled to do thus”—and then he 
would flourish about his arms to show their agility, and with an evident 
enjoyment in the power and play of his muscles. . 

To his infinite disappointment, therefore, he was informed by the 
landlady at the Angel, that her late lodger had removed the week be- 
fore to another part of the country,—she thought towards Hampton— 
but she promised to inquire of her husband who was gone to London, 
and to let the gentleman know the nice Young Man’s address. 

** T will thank thee to do so,” said the Quaker; ‘‘ for my heart yearns 
towards him, and I cannot rest satisfied till I have used kindly speech 
to my preserver.” 

A Roscicrucian Philosopher would perhaps have detected some other 
influence than mere gratitude in these yearnings, some mysterious 
attraction between the sanguineous molecules, or magnetical sympathy 
—instead of an impulse, half moral and half commercial, for the 
Quaker was going about with blood in his body, which according to his 
conscientious reckoning he had not paid for. It was worse than being 
in debt for his coat—every pulse reminded him that the amount added 
to his circulation had been subtracted from that of a friendly fellow- 
creature, but for whom he must have given up even the twiddling of 
his thumbs. 

‘* Whereas now,” he said, making a very tolerable imitation of the 
necessary motion, ‘‘ I could knock down Geziah.” 


Cuar. XXVI. 


Accorpinc to all Meteorological Prognostics, the Thirty-First 
of May, to be seasonable weather, ought to be a very fine day—and so 
it is. 

The clock has struck nine. The Quaker’s brown-bodied chaise is at 
the door, and Geziah in his best drab suit is standing at the head of 
the sleek roan-horse. Jasper himself is on the steps of the house, 
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taking a last look at a scrap of paper, and getting by rote the address 
of his Life Preserver, before he puts the document into his extra la 
pocket-book. Part of the staid figure and the whole of the placid face 
of Rachel Duffle are visible in the rear of her stout partner, whose 
complexion has regained a tint, a full blush rosier than that of an 
average man. 

The Quaker gets steadily into the roomy vehicle—cautiously pilots 
the roan-horse down the bright gravel, between the dark olive-green 
shrubs, and steers carefully through the iron gates, which the serving- 
man deliberately closes, and then climbs in beside his master. A 
chirrup, and off they go at a gentle trot—the Quaker apparently dap- 
ping for chub with his whip on the hind quarters of his horse. 

How fresh is the morning air! producing a delightful mixed sensa- 
tion between breathing and drinking. How fragrant the hedges! how 
green the fields! how bright and warm is the sun! The Quaker feels 
the genial influence throughout his inner man: and is so cheerful, by 
sympathy, that he cannot help'smiling at a post or a rail, and could 
find it in his heart to nod to a pig ora duck. The errand he is upon, 
no doubt, has a share in the feeling: for he enjoys by anticipation his 
friendly meeting and greeting with the Samaritan Young Man. 

“‘ Verily,” says he, ‘I think the Transfusion hath made me more 
alive than before: methinks I feel the blood tingling from my toes 
even into the very tips of my ears !” 

‘“* Yea,” answers Geziah, *‘and from his free-going, I think that Tobias 
(the roan-horse) hath been transfused also !” 

On they go, quakerly and shakerly, at the rate of about seven words 
to the mile, and as many miles to the hour—over Lea Bridge—past 
Whip’s Cross—skirting Wanstead Park—across the Flats—making 
right for the Essex Marshes, and in a fair way for the Ferry House, 
which stands over against Woolwich. But stop—what are the human 
creatures about in yonder meadow ? 

The roan horse is pulled up, and the Quaker and Quaker’s Quaker 
endeavour with all their might and sight to discover the meaning of the 
assemblage. The people are clustered in a large dark living ring, and 
something—no, two somethings are moving to and fro in in the middle. 
It’s a Mill, by gosh! 

Now a prize-fight between two human beings, is one of the very last 
spectacles that ought to attract a Member of the Society of Friends to 
_ behold any nearer than he could help. Jasper indeed had never wit- 
nessed such a thing in all his days—not even from a distance: but that 
very circumstance might inflame his curiosity: or perhaps he intended 
to remonstrate with the peace-breakers—however, he felt an irresistible 
impulse to approach the ring. This unseemingly desire he nevertheless 
struggled with as became a Friend, and for some time with success- 
till all at once there arose a wild shout from the mob, and before it had 
done ringing, the roan-horse felt the reins drop on his tail, the astounded 
Geziah found the whip in his own hand, and the excited Jasper was 
running like a madman to the scene of action. 

The conflict had recommenced ere the Quaker arrived at the ring, 
and when he obtained a first glimpse of the men, they were engaged in 
a sharp rally. And now, alas! for the influence of bad exatnple! the 
corruption of eyil company! Had Jasper been allowed a single mo- 
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ment for reflection, his conduct might have been different; but when 
he came the battle was raging at its height—his blood, heated by run- 
ning, had no time to cool—above all, every body around him was half 
frantic, and nothing is so contagious as popular excitement. To con- 
fess the truth, the Quaker was soon as noisy and excited as any of his 
neighbours—pushing, elbowing, and jumping on his tip-toes. His fists 
were clenched—he squared with them mechanically, as others did—and 
echoed most emphatically the war-cries of both factions ; 

“Go it Old’Un!” ‘Well done Young ’Un!” “ Jack for ever!” 
—and ‘“ huzza for Jim !” 

‘* My eyes, what a floorer !” shouted a delighted costermonger. 


And “* My eyes, what a floorer !” repeated the Quaker, as the Young 
"Un went down. 


Round the 157th was at an end. 

The Young ’Un, his face covered with blood, was picked up and 
seated on his second’s knee. His bottle-holder briskly sponged away 
the claret from his disfigured features, when lo!—could it be? Yes, 
Jasper knew the pattern of the mug in a moment—it was that of the 
steady, sober, well-trained lodger of the Angel at Tottenham ! 

An indescribable tremor ran through the Quaker’s every vein! His 
heart fluttered like a bird—every muscle in his body, and especially 
those of his arms, began to stiffen—he set his teeth, and fairly broke 
into a sortof savage war-dance as the battle recommenced. But it was 
nearly over—after counter-hitting, to the unutterable agitation of the 
Quaker, the head of his benefactor was caught under the left-arm of 
the enemy, where it was squeezed and punched with as little mercy as 
if it had been a lemon! 

The partisans of the Old ’Un were uproarious! but the blood of 
Jasper (if it were the blood of Jasper), was at boiling heat. In an 
instant, with a yell like a wild Indian, he burst through the ring—his 
beaver, his Quaker’s beaver, went whirling into the air—and before it 
came down again, he had received one blow and had given two! 

The thing was so sudden—the apparition of a Fighting Quaker so 
extraordinary (equal to supernatural), that before Seconds, Bottle- 
holders, or Time-keepers could interfere, the account was settled. A 
terrific smashing blow, straight from the shoulder—flush in the face— 
the fellow-hit to that with which the Gas-man finished Cooper—sent the 
Old ’Un down like a shot—deaf, dumb, blind, and pro tempore dead— 
and that hit was the gammon. 

+ . * * . * . 

“Vell! I’ve heard of such coves,” said a misanthropical costermon- 

r, ‘“* but I never believed in ’em, never, till I seed that ere Quaker! 

t’s common enuff in this vurld for to side and go along with the vin- 
ner; but to cut in and stick up, as he did, for a beaten man, that’s vot 
I calls a “* Friend in Need !” 
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FOREIGN SPORTING. 
By Nimrop. 

INDIA. 


A.tuovuGu I have a son in India very generally acknowledged to be 


one of the first sportsmen in Bengal,—in fact, it was y last year that | 


I heard of his return from a hunting party in which thirty-six tigers 
were killed,—and a horseman of the first class, still by reason of a na- 
tural aversion to pen and ink, I am very little the wiser, through his 
means, as to the state of sporting affairs in that part of the eastern 


world. His letter, however, on his first arrival ia it, is now before me,. 


and it begins thus: _ 
‘‘ We had a famous passage. I have been out with the Calcutta 
foxhounds : they are a capital pack, but it is devilish hot work.” 


I should add :* devilish” poor fun; forasmuch as I cannot fancy 


foxhunting in India. The climate kills five hounds out of ten, and 
greatly impairs the constitution and powers of the survivors; circum- 
stances which must be so discouraging to the owners of them, that it is 
a matter of surprise that foxhounds are to be found at all in our Indian 
empire. Sixteen thousand miles of ocean, however, are not sufficient 
to wash out the passion for hunting, which so many young English- 
men imbibe with their mother’s milk, or rather their father’s wine ; and the 
following graphic description of what was termed a “ brilliant little 
affair,” appeared some time since in the Madras Courier, showing that 
the thing is done much as it is done with us. 

‘‘ Mr. Fullerton’s hounds met on the 29th ult, at Floriken Hill (in 
the southern Mharatta Dooab), near Mr. Eldin’s house, and found al- 
most immediately upon being thrown into the small covert in the 
bottoms. The fox took gallantly to the open country, and ran high an 
end for the Narrinda coverts. After a severe burst of half an hour he 
was headed by some shepherds’ dogs, and then made direct for the 
large coverts at the washermans’ tank, near to which he ran to ground. 
Horses and dogs had scarcely time to breathe before the terriers bolted 
him, and the gallant fox disdaining the rush-coverts which were close 
at hand, took brilliantly across the paddy-flats, and after a brave 
struggle for his life, was run into and killed about four miles from the 
earth. There were but two short checks during a run of more than an 
hour, and there was not a view except when he was bolted, until 
within a few seconds of his death. The hounds ran breast high,” (qy.— 
with a breast-high scent ?) ‘‘ and faster than most men in India choose 
to ride. The field at the commencement was not very large, and the 
half-hour’s work across the paddy-bottom—the brooks with which it is 
intersected must not be forgotten—made the finale peculiarly se- 
lect.” 

Of jackal-hunting I am unable to speak with propriety on the au- 
thority of any one who has had experience of it, but from what I have 
heard and read of the nature and habits of the animal, [ cannot bring 
myself to believe he can stand long before hounds on a fair scenting- 
day, gorged as he generally is, in the morning, with all sorts of carrion, 
offal meat, &c. With some persons, however, “hunting is hunting,” as 
the term is, and any thing, from an elephant to a rat, is their game ; 
and I remember reading the following account of a run with a jackal, 
April.—voL. Lxi, NO. CCXLIV. 20 
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at the Cape, when that good sportsman and fine horseman, the late 
Lord Charles Somerset, was governor. 

‘‘ The fixture was about ten miles from Cape-town, where I was agree- 
ably surprised at finding fourteen couple of well-sized and well-shaped 
dogs, being aware of the mortality that takes place in those brought 
from England, having in the first year lost three pointers out of four, 
which I brought out with me. At eleven o’clock we met a field of 
about twenty gentlemen ‘togged’ in scarlet, with one or two excep- 
tions, and mounted in a manner that would not have suffered much by 
a comparison with many English turns-out. A very inviting plain of 
great extent lay before us, covered with sand and long coarse grass, in- 
tersected by ravines of no small dimensions, which a few minutes 
brought us in closer contact with. After a few false alarms, owing to 
the dogs running the antelope, with which the country abounds, off 
went a noble dog-jackal, differing very slightly from our fox, making 
for the Blue Berg mountain, across the flats. After a splendid chase 
of between thirty and forty minutes, with only two checks, they ran 
into him in fine style, as he was getting through a hedge of aloes, in- 
closing the garden of a corn-boor. Lord Charles Somerset was in the 
field to see them throw off, but from not seeing any thing further of 
him I suppose he did not mean hunting on that day.” 

To show the value of a sporting governor, I quote the following re- 
mark of this Cape sportsman. 

‘* Having every reason,” says he, ‘to be satisfied with the perform- 
ance of my nag, and finding he had done quite enough for one day, I led 
him home, and gave up all idea of parting with him, and regretted much 
not being able to take him with me when I left. So much have the 
horses of the Cape been improved by the encouragement and zeal of 
Lord Charles Somerset, who imported every year, at great expense, 
some of the best blood in England into this colony, that they have be- 
come a most profitable article of exportation to the Isle of France and 
India; and are very highly prized there, some of them having beaten 
every thing that came against them.” 

The truth of this assertion is confirmed by the articles of the Cal- 
cutta race-course of the last year, where considerable weight is given 
by Cape-bred horses to those of country-bred (i. e. bred in Bengal), or 
Arabs. 

That Lord Charles Somerset, after so long enjoying the sport of fox- 
hunting in Leicestershire, should aspire to a place among the Nimrods 
of the Cape, is more than could have been expected of him; but that 
his Excellency improved the breed of horses to an unexampled extent, 
is well known by the encouragement he gave both to hunting and 
racing in the colony ; and I well remember hearing a passage read from 
his lady to one of tie ladyship’s sisters, giving a humorous description 
of the Hottentot jockeys, not only without boots, but deeming even 
shoes and stockings non-necessaries under a tropical sun. 

The expenses attending the importation of fox-hounds into India are 
enormous, stated to be as high as 50/. per couple. A correspondent 
of the New Sporting Magazine says, the Calcutta hunt pay to this ex- 
tent, and as their annual entry amounts to twenty-five couples, from 
10002. to 1200/. must be the annual outlay for hounds alone, to say 
nothing of ef-ceteras. This outlay is called for by the great mortality 
occasioned by the climate. 
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Steeple-racing is not much practised in India. The death of two 
ee men from falls, cast a damp over this cruel and unsports- 
manlike pastime. - 

It is not in the power of the pen to give an idea of the reality of 
tiger-hunting, but there must be something more than commonly inte- 
resting in the pursuit to compensate for the dangers attending it. When 
we read of these animals measuring nine or ten feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail, with paws, one blow from which is sufficient to kill 
a large bullock, we can scarcely reconcile the great amount of the risk 
with the value of the prize; and yet by the noble exertions of the 
elephant, few only of their pursuers have been sacrificed. Still some 
miraculous escapes have been experienced, and the following singular 
and providential one is thus described by a celebrated Indian sportsman : 

‘* The spot I selected,” says the writer, ‘“‘ was the rm of a tank 
where a tiger used to drink. There was a large tamarind-tree on its 
banks, and here I took my post. A village shikaree accompanied me, 
and soon after sunset we took up our position on a branch, about 
twelve feet from the ground. I should first mention that we had fas- 
tened an unfortunate bullock under the tree for a bait. Well, we re- 
mained quietly on our perch for a couple of hours without any thing 
stirring. It might be eight o’clock, the moon had risen, and so clear 
was the light that we could see the jackals at the distance of half a 
mile, sneaking along towards the village, when a party of Brinparries 
ve by, stopped to water their bullocks at the tank. They loitered 
or some time, and becoming impatient, I got off the tree with a single 
rifle in my hand, and walked towards them, telling them that I was watch- 
ing a tiger, upon which they started off immediately. I was sauntering 
back to my post, never dreaming of danger, when the sbikaree gave a 
low whistle, and at the same moment a growl rose from some bushes 
between me and the tree. To make my situation quite decided, I saw 
his (the shikaree’s) black arm pointing nearly straight under him, on my 
side of his post. It was very evident that I could not regain the tree, 
although I was within twenty paces of it. There was nothing for it but 
to drop behind a bush, and leave the rest to Providence. If I had 
moved then, the tiger would have had me to a certainty; besides, I 
trusted to his killing the bullock, and returning to the jungle as soon as 
he had finished his supper. 

‘‘ Tt was terrible to hear the moans of the wretched bullock when the 
tiger approached. He would run to the end of his rope, making a 
desperate effort to break it, and then lie down, shaking in every limb, 
and bellowing in the most piteous manner. The tiger saw him plain 
enough, but suspecting something wrong, he walked growling round the 
tree, as if he did not observe him. At last he made his fatal spring, 
with a horrid shriek rather than a roar. I could hear the tortured 
bullock struggling under him, uttering faint cries which became more 
and more feeble every instant, and then the heavy breathing, half 
growl, half snort of the monster, as he hung to his neck, sucking his 
life blood. I know not what possessed me at this moment, but I could 
not resist the temptation of a shot. I crept up softly within ten yards 
of him, and kneeling behind a clump of dates, took a delibérate aim at 
his head, while he lay with his nose buried in the bullock’s throat. He 
started with an angry roar from the carcass when the ball bit him. He 
stood listening for a moment, then dropped in front of me, uttering a 
202 
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- gullen growl. There was nothing but a date-bush between us; I had 


no weapon but my discharged rifle: I felt for my pistols, they had been 
left on the tree. Then I knew that my hour was come, and all the sins 
of my life flashed with dreadful distinctness across my mind. I mut- 
tered a short prayer, and tried to prepare myself for death, which seemed 
inevitable. But what was my peon about all this time? he had the 
spare guns with him! Oh, as I afterwards learnt, he, poor fellow, was 
trying in vain to fire my double rifle, but all my locks have bolts, which 
he did not understand, and he could not cock it. He was a good 
shikaree, and knew that was my only chance, so when he could do no 
good he did nothing. If Mohadeen had been there he would soon 
have relieved me, but I had sent him in another direction that day. 
Well, some minutes passed thus. F 

** The tiger made no attempt to come at me; a ray of hope cheered 
me; he might be dying. I peeped through the branches, but my heart 
sank within me when his bright green eyes met mine, and his hot breath 
absolutely blew in my face. I slipt back upon my knees in despair, and 
a growl warned me that even that slight movement was noticed. But 
why did he not attack me at once? A tiger is a suspicious, cowardly 
brute, and will seldom charge unless he sees his prey distinctly. Now 
I was quite concealed by the date-leaves, and while I remained perfectly 
quiet I had still achance. Suspense was becoming intolerable. My 
rifle lay useless by my side; to attempt to load it would have been in- 
stant death. My knees were bruised by the hard gravel, but I dare not 
move a joint. The tormenting musquitoes swarmed round my face, but 
I feared to raise my hand to brush them off. Whenever the wind ruffled 
the leaves that sheltered me, a hoarse growl grated through the still- 
ness of the night. Hours that seemed years rolled on; I could hear the 
village gong strike each hour of that dreadful night, which I thought 
would never end. At last the welcome dawn! and oh, how gladly did I 
hail the first streaks of light that shot up from the horizon, for then the » 
tiger rose and sulkily stalked away to some distance. I felt that the 
danger was’ past, and rose with a feeling of relief which I cannot 
describe. Such a night of suffering was enough to turn my brain, and 
I only wonder that I survived it. I now sent off the peon for the ele- 
phant, and before eight o’clock old Goliah had arrived. It was all over 
in five minutes. The tiger rushed to meet me as soon as I entered the 
cover, and one ball in the chest dropped him down dead.” 

Some most miraculous escapes—it is not the fashion of the day to 
call them “ Providential”—have been recorded in tiger-hunting, none 
perhaps more so than in the cases of two officers, Messrs. Maggies and 
Cutbush of the 36th regiment of native cavalry, when pursuing this 
sport in Bengal on the 31st of September, 1838. 

‘* A tiger of enormous size—twenty-four feet in length—was roused 
from his lair by a party to which the above-named gentlemen belonged, 
and received from them several well-directed balls, though without 
wounding him sufficiently to cause his death. In his agony having 
despatched three of the five dogs by which he was attacked, he sprang 
upon Mr. Maggles, felling him to the earth with his paw, and seriously 
lacerating his left side. Mr. Cutbush was his next victim, and he car- 
ried him in his mouth into the Humbujjee river. Having his cuttyjack 
or couteau-de-chasse at his side, he had the presence of miud to run 
it into the animal’s heart, whilst in the middle of the stream, and thus 
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was his life preserved, although much injured in one arm. He was 
rescued from drowning by one of the chimrouzees who were in attend- 
ance ; his murderous assailant was drawn from out of the water by the 
means of a lasso, and when he himself was restored to the conscious- 
ness of his situation, Captain Drummond and Lieutenant Pinkwell— 
brother officers—were leaning on their rifles; Lieutenant Maggles was 
resting on a buddekar, with his left arm in a sling, and the body of 
the tiger, nearly riddled by balls, stretched in death at their feet. It 
appeared that, on being stabbed by his intended victim, the tiger raised 
himself for a moment, presenting a fairer mark to his pursuers, whose 
unerring rifles put an end to his life by each putting a ball through his 
head. The wounded sportsmen recovered.” 

_The sport best adapted to India is hunting the wild hog, in which are 
displayed not merely the skill, the courage, and the horsemanship of 
the sportsman, but it likewise requires the aid of no small science in 
the pursuit to ensure its being crowned with success. The dexterity of 
the natives in tracing these animals from their place of feeding or 
drinking, to that in which they lie, almost exceeds belief. It is, how- 
ever, thus technically and spiritedly described : . 

‘‘ When the huntsman (shikaree) first sees the trace of a hog, his 
object is to make some computation of the probable time that has 
elapsed since the animal went over the spot. Without the ‘trace’ is so 
fresh as to leave no doubt as to the time elapsed, the hunter takes a 
little mould off the trace, andjhaving rubbed it between his fingers 
tells instantly the time, nearly, that has passed since the hog, or other 
animal, has passed over the ground! Whether this art is obtained by 
practice or is aa unaccountable gift, I know not; but I incline to the 
latter opinion. The country over which this trace is carried, is quite 
incredible; sometimes through deep and dry land, where only a shape- 
less hole is perceptible to the unpractised ‘eye; over hard rocks on 
which there is no appearance of vegetation; and again through villages 
where, during the day, thousands of cattle and goats are driven. One 
or two circumstances of which I was an eye-witness, quite astonished 
me—such as carrying the trace of a single hog six or sevétwmiles, and _ 
bringing the party to a single bush in which the animal was'lying.”* ~ 

But extraordinary as the above feat appears to be, it retires into the 
shade before the one which follows it, putting our slotting the hunted 
stag, or even our blood-hounds very far into the background. 

‘I will mention one or two facts of this remarkable gift in the pur- 
suit of another animal,” (says the same renowned hog-hunter, well 
known in Bombay)+ ‘‘a thief, by no means uncommon in our own 
country. About three months since, a Brahmin living at Maundeah, 
was robbed of jewels and money to some amount, Two individuals 
celebrated for their dexterity in tracing, were laid on the track of the 
robbers, which they carried for about forty-five miles through se- 
veral populous towns, over mountains and rivers, and along public 
roads, to a village on the banks of the Runn, sixteen miles from 
the city of Bhooj! In this village they lost the trace, and could not 
recover it. Information being sent into Bhooj, an old mamnever known 
to fail in this line was sent to the village, and being shown the last 
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-*® This would. be almost incredible had I not witnessed an old servant of the late 
Duke de Bourbon slot a deer over hard and dry ground in the Chantilly forest. 
+ He adopts the signature of Renard. 
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trace, he recovered the direction, and carried the track across the river, 
a distance of thirty miles, over marshy and sandy ground, to a lone 
house near a village, where two of the robbers and the whole of the 
stolen property were found.” 

Having myself killed one wild hog, I can form some idea of what, 
under less favourable circumstances, must be the risk to man and 
horse in the pursuit of so powerful and savage an animal. It must, 
however, be a most interesting scene to witness half-a-dozen well- 
mounted young Englishmen racing neck and neck for the spear, on 
their highly-bred Arab horses, and I marvel when I think that it has 
not—to my knowledge at least—been selected as a subject for the 
painter on a large scale. 

The aay to this sport is the injury to, and too often the death of the 
horses used in the charge, which latter casualty is thus beautifully and 
feelingly described in the following soul-stirring passage from the pen 
of the author of “ Life in the Jungle :” 

‘« It was on the river’s banks that we closed with him (after a chase 
of three miles) ; Coronet (the writer’s horse) was about a length ahead. 
Clasher (that of a brother sportsman) at his haunches, pressing me 
hard; the old horse (Coronet) was well in hand, and had still a puff 
left in him; the young one, wild and hard to hold, could have gone a 
mile further at a killing pace, but like all young ones was awkward at 
a sharp turn. Well, we were first at the river; Coronet sprang to the 
spear like an honest horse as he was; I did it inch by inch, and turned 
off so close that I felt the edge of the bank give way under his hind 
legs. In went the boar with a grunt when he felt the prick, and 
Clasher, utterly unable to turn, thundered down after him into the 
water, luckily well over swimming depth, or it would have been a case. 
The best of it all was, that Pierce coming up at full speed close behind, 
who never craned since he was first entered, not knowing that the spear 
was taken, dashed in too, and there they were in a cloud of spray, 
blowing like porpoises, ploughing across the foaming river, with the 
boar swimming in front. They kept digging away at him in the water, 
while I crossed the ford a few yards lower down, and met the boar as 
he landed, dyeiig the stream with his blood. He came slap at me with 
the ferocity of a wounded tiger, got under my horse’s belly, and before 
I could job him to death, poor Coronet’s entrails were on the ground. 
He was ripped from girth to flank, and sank under me with a convul- 
sive shivering; at the moment, the boar, bleeding at the mouth, reeled 
in his dying agonies and fell by his side. My good, honest old horse 
that had carried me so well for five years! i could have wept like a 
child when I saw him die.” 

It appears the tusks of this ferocious animal were ten inches in 
length, and when we consider the immense power in the neck, and in 
the fore parts of the body of a wild hog, together with an almost un- 
assailable skin, we cannot be surprised at its being asserted on the ex- 

rience of hog-hunters in India, that not only would no single-handed 

og be able to kill an old boar, but that it is a question whether 
twenty of the best dogs in England would be equal to that exploit. 
Still dogs are useful in forcing them to break cover, as they are pecu- 
liarly averse to the sound of their tongues, or indeed to any other 
noise. 

The beating for the wild hog in India is after the following fashion :— 
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A line is formed of about forty persons, at the distance of from ten to 
twenty yards apart, each being provided with a stick to beat the cover. 
Other game being generally at hand, the sportsmen are often on foot 
whilst this operation is going on, with one groom leading a horse im- 
mediately behind them, and carrying the spear, which is from ten to 
twelve feet in length, of bamboo, and shod with iron. Another groom 
leads a fresh horse about two hundred yards in the rear, and carries 
another spear in case of its being wanted. In this manner, a large 
extent of country is beat over in a day, when game, consisting of 
bustard, black cock, partridges, wild duck, snipes, hares, and quails, 
are usually met with. Every step, however, is fraught with anxiety to 
hear the shout that accompanies the appearance of the “ tusky boar.” 
In an instant the guns are consigned to the attendants, and every one 
is mounted and away. 

The best runs are with hogs about two-thirds grown; when younger, 
though they are very speedy, they are in the constant habit of oubling, 
which is both tedious and annoying. When they are old, they will not 
run far, but knowing their powers of defence, will at once show fight. 
It is then no easy matter to kill them; and when it is considered that 
an animal of this description is a match for a tiger, and that the latter 
will not attack him unless under the influence of extreme hunger, it 
will not be difficult to imagine how dangerous both for horse and: rider 
roust be the sportsman’s encounter with a full-grown hog! The ver 
smallest of them, however, will charge on being overtaken, when their 
activity is astonishing, for they will actually spring all-fours from the 
ground in making their desperate attacks. 

The pace at which a hog can run greatly exceeds our expectation 
from the natural formation of the animal. 

‘‘] have seen a very capital Arab horse, and a good racer,” says one 
writer on this sport, ‘ fairly beaten over good ground ; and where a hog 
has a cover in view, with not more than half a mile of plain before him, I 
think few horses can touch him. I have often experienced this myself.” 

From the pen of another celebrated Bombay hog-hunter is the fol- 
lowing passage, strictly confirmatory of the foregoing one. 

‘¢ It may surprise those who have not enjoyed the sport of hunting 
the wild hog, to be informed, what is-strictly the case, that the speediest 
horses cannot run into a good-winded hog, even on good ground, in 
less than from half a mile to a mile.” 

A young Etonian thus describes his début at hog-hunting, in a letter 
to his friends, dated Madras : 

“ Friday was a shooting-day—Saturday hog-hunting, when I made my 
début at it. The party, consisting of eight, were all top-sawyers, and no 
mistake. It is certainly a most noble sport, and I think fully equal to 
fox-hunting, though so totally different. It is much more dangerous, 
but no earthly pen could describe the glorious excitement of it; the 
waiting by the jungle side, all in a knot, grinding > teeth with sup- 

ressed anxiety, your spear all ready, bridle-hand well forward, your 
heels ready to dig in at the first Tally-ho! and away you go as hard as 
you can split, no holding hard and riding neat, but slap-dash, neck or 
nothing, and whoever draws first blood is the victorious hero—provided, 
however, that the boar is killed; it is nothing if he is only scratched 
and gets away. ‘ Drawing first blood’ is called ‘getting first spear ;’ 
and after that it does not signify who kills him, which only counts se- 
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cond. Oh! the cramming ata nullah (a ravine), four in a row, and 
two a little behind (two having already been ‘ purled’)—three over, 
two in, and one horse refusing it—then dashing through thorns, which, 
without joking, pin your toes to your boats, and tear your clothes to 
rags, and your leathers to shivers—then coming right on a blind nullah, 
fifteen feet broad, twenty deep, and a bad take-off, no time to turn— 
only two over—then comes the tug of war! I have actually ridden to 
get first spear with one fellow close along-side of me, and neither 
knowing, till after the death of the hog, who was near him—the very 
thoughts of it almost makes me mad! I don’t believe the Duke of 
Wellington could have felt happier after the battle of Waterloo, than a 
fellow does who has taken a spear from a hard-riding antagonist. The 
beauty of hog-hunting is, that you have an enemy fighting for his life, 
and on something like an equality with oneself; to stand the charge of 
the fierce, grey-tusked, four-year-old boar, requires pluck and nerve 
which distinguishes the man from the spoon.” 

The following spirited finish to the ** Young Etonian’s” second day’s 
hog-hunting, will give the uninitiated a very just idea of what the 
sportsman encounters in the pursuit : 

** On joining Tondiman, we found that S—tt had had rather a ‘severe 
fall, and were obliged to send him to the tents on a patanquin, so that 
only K—y and myself were left, who were determined to have that big 
one K—y had lost. So soon as the beaters were ready in the jungle 
he had gone into, we posted ourselves, both on fresh horses (I on my 
favourite Spinetto, which I told you of before: I had sold him, and 
bought him back, when the fel'ow who had him went for his health to 
N.S. W.), determined to do or to die. Tally-ho! and away broke the 
same brute on the other side of K—y, who had in consequence a tre- 
mendous start of me again; however, my gallant Spinetto carried me 
superbly, clearing nullahs, and banks, and hedges in his stride, and 
brought me alongside of K—y after the best run ever seen; K—y got 
first spear again, when it broke off with the ae in him; his death then 
depended upon me, and as we were now close to the jungle, it was not 
very easy, so I rode at him, and received his charge three times before 
I could kill him; but the third thrust went right into his heart, luckily, 
as my spear broke off, and he died instantaneously ; every poke made 
him fiercer, and if my horse had not behaved most beautifully it would 
have been rather ticklish, K—y was looking on, cheering me, not 
being able to do any thing himself; and I confess I was glad when the 
brute was dead; we had him carried to our tents with the two spear- 
heads in him, and we were obliged to cut away three inches before they 
could get at mine, so if the last one had not killed him he would have 
got away, as we were both without spears: of course he would have 
died afterwards, but we should not have bagged him. He was the 
largest K—y ever saw, and that’s no few; his tusks measured six 
ches above the gum, and he was larger round the girth than a horse ; 


so you may fancy what a monster he was: I ate some of him this 

morning for breakfast with great god¢—wild hog is splendid eating, as 

tender as lamb, but such a beautiful jungly flavour, and the fat deli- 

cious. I certainly do glory in his death; and although I say it, if 1 

had not handied my spear well, in his charges he would have yee 

up Spinetto and then me; and I do not know which I should have 
for most.” 
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